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T= people of the Western States 
have within the last few years be- 
come aware of the benefit to be derived 
from a summer vacation spent among 
the beautiful scenes of the Northern 
lakes. The completion of a number of 
railway-lines through the upper portions 
of Michigan, Illinois, and Minnesota has 


made all the bays, islands, and trout- 
streams of the Western lake region easily 
and cheaply accessible. 
course, a considerable number of hotels 
and boarding-houses have sprung up at 
the most promising places within a few 
miles of Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, . 


_and Toledo, and farther north and west. 
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At Green Bay, the Straits of Mackinac, 
Saginaw Bay, the Grand Rapids River, 
and at the mouths of many of the other 
beautiful little streams that fall into the 
lakes, the hotels and summer cottages 
are filled during the hot months. 

Grand Traverse Bay, the most beauti- 
ful sheet of water in the West, is just 
beginning to be known to summer ram- 
blers, though all its picturesque scenes 
were made famous long ago by that 
brave and tireless missionary, good Fa- 
ther Marquette, whose little boat, drift- 
ing hither and thither on the silvery 
waves, left the sign of the cross on 


many of the most notable heights of the. 


shore. This bay is reached from the 
east, south, and west, over the Grand 
Rapids and Indiana Railway, at Traverse 
City or Petoskey, where it breaks upon 
your sight with a splendor greatly em- 
phasized by contrast with the gloomy 
reaches of charred and blackened woods 
through which you have been whirled 
for so many hours to reach it. 

A summer watering-place is common- 


supposed to be a ‘mountain-locked |. 


dell of springs where sulphur, rock-oil, 
and iron-rust have poisoned the water 


into a state highly conducive to physical - 


happiness and longevity, or a hot sea- 
beach, where fashionable hotels and 
costly cottages, fast horses and faster 
people, render all sorts of healthful 
dissipation accessible to the rich. But 
my idea of a summer resort represents a 
quiet place or places, where alone, or 
with one’s family and a friend or two, 
one may avoid doctors, drug-stores, adul- 
terated springs, and fashionable fetters 
for a few weeks, while running loose in 
the woods or by the trout-brooks, or gal- 
loping in an open boat before the wind 
on the palpitant bosom of the bay. Such 
out-of-the-way, quiet places, where, with 
trout-streams foaming down the _hill- 
_ sides full of the gamest and brightest- 


colored fish, the little hamlets nestle 
among their trees along the shore, cannot 
long remain free from the assaults of 
tourists and pleasure-seekers. Indeed, 
the influences are now at work which 
will convert ‘the whole coast-line of 
Grand Traverse Bay into a summer re- 
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sort, not merely for invalids and: worn- 
out persons, but for sportsmen, tourists, 
artists, and the ubiquitous writers of 
magazine papers. 

Lying in a direction nearly north and 
south, split almost through by a narrow 
peninsula, Traverse Bay—la belle baie, 
as the early French explorers called it 
—rests like a great fork, with its silver 
tines thrust into the billowy woods of 
Michigan. On the west, stretching from 
the mainland northward about forty 
miles and dividing the greater fork of 
the bay from Lake Michigan, the penin- © 
sula of Leelenau, like a protecting arm, 
shuts out the storms from that quarter. 
The average width of the peninsula is 
about five miles, though toward its’ 
northern point it narrows to less than 
two. The slender finger of land form- 
ing the dividing wedge of the bay is 
barely a mile in width. It is called by 
the residents “the peninsula,” to dis- 
tinguish it from the Leelenau. At the 
southern extremity of the west prong of 
the bay, straggling up the easy acclivity 
of a long sand-hill, is the beautiful little 
hamlet, the queen of the bay, Traverse 
City, which has been fast making a good 
character for itself since the completion 
of its railroad from Grand Rapids. 
This is the most desirable point of ar- 
rival. It gives you from the first a 
comprehensive view of the bay. The 
railway-train in which you are seated 
seems to leap with you right out from 
the heart of the wild, brambly hills into 
the dazzling splendor of the water. 
You lean out of the window and half 
expect to plunge down to the lake's 
bottom, but a sharp curve of the track 
sets your line of flight parallel with the 
shore, and, looking northward over your 
right shoulder, you see a bay, as beau- 
tiful as that of Naples, with a distant 
round green island sleeping on its breast. 
The name of this emerald gem is Hog 
Island, but what poet named it is undis- 
coverable. A callow, sallow young stu- 
dent of theology from the East suggested 


Ile a Cochons as better suited to the 


geographical nomenclature of Father 
Marquette; but a blue-eyed native ex- 
plained that the island had received its 
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name at the hands, or lips, rather; of a 
jolly party of picnickers who conceived 
the idea of spending a week in camp 
there. They took many good things 
with them, and went primed for a rous- 
ing time of it. Just as they landed, a 
rain began which poured down steadily 
for a week. They voted the island a 
“bristly bore,” and named it Hog, since 


SS 


pot you find yourself locked in by the 
bay and the Boardman River, with vast 
lumber-mills and huge rafts of logs all 
round you. Three or four large schoon- 
ers and many smaller craft lie at an- 
chor along shore, and a hulky 
steamer is cabled to. one of the pic- 
turesque pile. docks which stretch out 
into the bay. Half a dozen open spring- 
wagons, with parallel longitudinal seats, 
stand ready to convey the passengers 
to as many hotels, the porters of which 
scramble and shriek for preferment, re- 
minding one of the rabble lobbyists of a 
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which time, so said the gentle Michigan 
wight, its back has gradually been get- 
ting up, and some folks fancy they can 
observe the slow formation of a snout 
and a curly tail! Oh, happy swine! I 
thought to myself, left to wallow in this 
deliciously cool water through all this 
burning summer ! 

When the train stops at the little dé- 


political convention. These vebicles are 
preferable, in fine weather, to closed . 
omnibuses or cabs, as they give one en- 
tire vision. 

verse City is a scattering village of 
some two souls, with number 
of pretty little churches and school- 
houses. Most of the residences are 
quite unpretentious, though everywhere 
neatness, tasteful ornamentation, and an 
air of reposeful content mark the place 
as one where truly refined folk live. The 
streets are sandy, and no good sidewalks 
have been constructed ; but one forgets 
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this inconvenience with the mellow boom 
of the bay in one’s ears and the full, 
strong current of the lake-breeze pouring 
over one. 

We stopped at the Campbell House, 
from the-upper veranda of which a wide 
view may be had of the bay, the island, 
and both peninsulas. The house, it 
seemed, had few guests, though elegant- 


ly ordered and kept, and I found myself. 


the only promenader. Night was com- 
ing on, with a cool breeze from the north. 
The white caps were leaping and flash- 
ing as far as the eye could reach. On 
either hand the peculiarly sombre, bil- 
lowy woods swept away, vanishing into 
feather-like sprays on the horizon. A 
three-masted schooner came bowling down 
before the wind, its broad canvas swell- 
ing bravely and its long streamer point- 
ing at the town. Feeling a little chilled 
by the breeze, I went to my room for 
a wrap. While there, a storm of chat- 
tering voices saluted my ears. Sud- 
denly the house was deluged with peo- 
ple. I soon ascertained that the propri- 
etor and nearly all his guests had been 
attending the lecture of an itinerant 
phrenologist, “‘ delivered” in a large hall 
adjoining the hotel. On inquiry I found 
that most of the strangers stopping 
in the town were sportsmen, the rest 
being clergymen and church-folk on 
their way to or from the great camp- 
meeting of the Methodists at Petoskey, 


—a little town on the northeastern - 


shore of the bay, whither the steamer 
“Van Raalte” was making tri-weekly 
trips. 
In one respect our supper at Traverse 
City was well worthy of note. We were 
treated to huge bowls of most delicious 
red raspberries and cream. These ber- 
ries are the product of wild vines which 
fairly choke up the woods of all this re- 
gion. They are picked and brought into 
market by the Indian women and children 
and sold for about eight cents a gallon. 
Large curiously- wrought hampers are 
used for this purpose by some of the 
old squaws, and quite often the young 
women, with small, gayly - decorated 
birch-bark trays of the scarlet fruit on 
their heads, fairly startle one with their 


savage comeliness. The flavor of the 
berries is peculiarly racy, and, to most 
palates, much pleasanter than that of any 
of the cultivated varieties. 

There was a mere skiff of a steamer, 
the “ Clara Belle,” going a daily round, 
taking in all the little towns on the bay. 
A run of some three hours, touching at 
several interesting points on the way, 
brings one to Northport,—an old village 
formerly a port of entry and the head- 
quarters of the United States Indian 
Agency. It is situated at about the mid- 
dle point of a crescent-shaped bight, the 
two horns of which seem ready to close 
upon and gore a bright little island, 
whose birch- and maple-trees wave and 
shine gayly as if in gleeful derision of 
the dilemma. All the way from Trav- 
erse City the little steamer has puffed 
along midway of the grand bay, whose 
clearly-visible and almost parallel shores 
give it the appearance of a vast river, 
flowing slowly and dreamily northward, 
like the St. John’s of Florida. Indeed, 
there is a wonderful similarity to the St. 
John’s region in all this Traverse Bay 
landscape. And when we are landed 
upon the Northport dock the first glance 
shows us those same broad straw and 
palmetto hats so much worn by women 
and men in all our Gulf States. We toil 
up a long slope of heavy, treacherous 
sand, and presently find ourselves at the 
Traverse Bay Hotel,—one of those old- 
fashioned, hospitable boarding - houses, 
whose hall is guiltless of a carpet and 
whose stairway rings to the tread of the 
goers-up and the comers-down with a 
sound like the reverberations of an 
empty barrel, and whose bar bears the 
refreshing label,—‘‘ Beer and Ale.” 
But there is real comfort in the old 
house,—good cheer, good beds, large 
airy rooms, a wide view of water, woods, 


and distant dim shore-lines. The bay. 


breezes rattle the windows and sing in 
the cracks and crannies. Some one 
across the street plays on an old-fashioned 
dulcimer, and at the same house a kennel 
of some forty water-spaniels adds to the 
many other attractions that of an occa- 
sional impromptu dog-fight. Behind the 


hotel building alittle continually-growling 


T 
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water-mill succeeds, by apparently ago- | comes foaming down in an almost ice- 


nizing efforts, in ruining with its poison- | cold torrent from the pine-bristled hills 
ous saw-dust a glorious trout-brook, which | of the Leelenau. A deep, clear pool, 


NORTHPORT HARBOR AND DOCK. 


formed by this brook, lies directly under 
the south windows of our inn, but, alas! 
the saw-dust lies at’ the bottom, and not 
a fish can live there. The young maples 
and mountain-ash-trees, however, seem to 
thrive all the better because no angler 
can profit by their cool shade where 
they bend down their graceful boughs 
to caress the rippling water. There are 
some trout-brooks, nevertheless, left un- 
harmed by saw-mills even in Michigan, 
and on the Leelenau peninsula I found 
two well stocked with very game fish. 
Hearing of a small grist-mill a few 
miles south, I was led to suspect that 
the stream which turned it would fur- 
nish a day’s sport, possibly two or 
three. I therefore procured an open 
sail-boat and the services of a man for 
the purpose of a little voyage of explora- 
tion. The wind was favorable, and our 
craft was a stanch, sloop-rigged little 
beauty, able to make seven miles an 
hour. With my tackle stowed away 
forward, I had nothing to do but to en- 
joy the sailing and snatch rough hasty 
sketches of a few prominent points in 
the scenery. At the dock, as we were 
going aboard, we met an Indian woman 


who had just landed her canoe with a 
cargo of raspberries. She was rather 
pretty-faced, and smiled at us in a friend- 
ly way, as if conscious of her advantage 
over most of her sisters; but her form 
was hulkish and stout and her limbs un- 
shapely. She had about a bushel-basket 
of berries on her head. Beside her, as 
if brought along for contrast, was the 
most emaciated and ill-favored mongrel 
dog I ever saw. He growled at us in 
a villanous way as we passed, showing 
very long and marvellously white teeth. 
on course kept us close enough to 
the wind to lay our boat well over on - 
the beam. We swept out into the har- 
bor with the gleeful little white caps 
flinging their foam across our bows, a. 
gay pennon at our mast-top, and our 
jib-boom tipped with a loon’s skin. We 
drew past the little island near enough 
to startle into flight its legions of white 
and dappled gulls. These birds attract- 
ed my attention, long before they took 
wing, by their singularly uniform way of 
marshalling on the long spear of sand 
which guards the southern flank of the 
island. They looked like a liliputian 
army at dress-parade; but when we 
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came too near, this brave-looking array 
leaped bodily into the air and wheeled 
away in wild confusion. Over against 


the island, on the side toward us, an 


open grove of pine- and cedar-trees 
comes down to the water's edge from 
the heights of the Leelenau, looking like 
a thin spray of emerald from some dis- 
solving cataract in fairy-land. It was as 
we were rounding southward through 
this lovely strait that our centre-board 
caught the main cable of a vast pound- 
net, which came near throwing us stern 
over prow. I picked myself up out 
of the forward part of the boat, whither 
the shock had hurled me, just in time 
to see my companion and pilot, gasping 
for breath and all dripping and soaked, 
climbing in over our starboard gunwale. 


He had taken a free plunge into the bay. - 


We managed to get off without a wreck, 
and a taste from my brandy-flask re- 
stored my man’s equilibrium and started 
from his lips a stream of narrative. in- 
volving all the haps and mishaps, real and 
imaginary, he had ever chanced to know, 
hear, or read of in seafaring life. To say 
the truth, however, I received but vague 
impressions: from his stories, a’ rather 
pleasant vow et preterea nihil being all 
that I can now definitely recall from the 
whole of them. We passed a high, steep 
bluff crowned with a grove of forest trees, 
in the midst of which stood an old chapel 


surmounted with a wooden cross, dark,. 


weather-beaten, and dilapidated. It is 
called “The New Mission,” to contra- 
distinguish it from “The Old Mission” 
directly opposite, on the middle penin- 
sula, founded by good Father Marquette, 
one of the first explorers of these waters. 
The New Mission is now the private 
property of a gentleman who has long 
been dallying with the purpose of mak- 
ing of it a summer hotel. The Old 
Mission is the tenting-ground of the 
Michigan Episcopals and their bishop. 
An Indian village of the Ottawas and 
Chippewas straggles along the west 
shore of the bay, a mile or so south of 
New Mission, and near it, on a bold jut 
fringed with evergreens and old fruit- 
trees, stands the home-like house of the 
Shobwasson Hunting and Fishing Club, 


an organization, whose members live in 
Chicago and Milwaukee, meeting here, 
to the number of twenty or thirty gen- 
tlemen and their families, every summer, 
for a month or two of boating, fishing, 
shooting, and happy picnickings in the 
islands, coves, and bights of this beau- 
tiful region. Some gayly-dressed chil- 
dren were playing on the little dock by 
the club’s boat-house, and, farther up, a 
party of ladies were in the midst of cro- 
quet. On a stony point, six miles or 
more away, a little light-house, built of 
boards and painted a dazzling white, 
sparkles like a patch of snow against a 
dark background of thicket-fringed hills. 
The water of the bay is remarkably 
transparent, the bottom being visible at 
a depth of thirty or forty feet. 

At length the little mill, with its 
mossy timbers and big wheel, comes into 
view, and my eyes are gladdened at sight 
of the foaming stream rushing out from 
its water-gate. We round in alongside 
a finger of sand reaching out from the 
shore. I try not to act precipitately in 
disembarking with my tackle, but I feel 
a greedy haste urging me to be at the 
trout. My hand actually trembles while 
I am looking to the adjustment of flies 
and the jointing of my rod. I walk 


along the sand past some long ricks of ~ 


cord-wood, and presently feel the cool 
breath of the brook against my face and 
hear its turbulent tide swashing at my 
feet. The eyes of angler never saw a 
more beautiful stream. It is as clear as 
glass and brighter than diamond. It 
runs as if in an ecstasy of hurry,—a 
rapture of haste. It meets the waters 
of the bay with a loud concussion, and 
cuts its way diagonally, at a slight angle 
with the shore, for several rods, a daz- 
zling dagger of cold, foam-sprent crystal. 
The point of contact or entrance, it 
seemed to me, offered well for a few big 
fish. True enough, the third stroke 
fastened a brilliant beauty. I soon 
landed a dozen. 

The mill is owned by a Frenchman, 
Mosseau by name, himself a great fisher- 
man, but nothing of a sportsman, who 
showed himself quite a bold and success- 
ful tactician. Soon after I began casting 
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I was joined by a friend who had come 
down in a road-wagon from North- 
port. He had never cast a line in his 
life, but, becoming excited by my luck, 
he borrowed the miller’s tackle and a 
can of angle-worms. A good-sized trout 
_ nabbed his hook at the first offer. Never 

was man so happy. Another cast, and 
another trout. His face grew red with 
great delight. But our wary miller, 
ring from the little dim window of 
groaning mill, saw a point. All at 
once there was a strange hush. The brook 
grew suddenly tame and fell away in 
volume to a mere trick- 
ling rill. The smooth 
bright ‘stones which a 
moment ago gleamed up 
from the torrent’s depths 
now lay high and slimy 
above the withered cur- 
rent. The water-snails 
crept slowly and stickily 
around among the gay 
uncovered pebbles where 
just a breath ago we 
were casting our lures! | 
What did this mean? 
Oh, nothing, only the , 
miller had let fall the § 
tail-gate of the mill and 
thus dried up our brook 
and sent our trout dart- 
ing away into the depths 
of the bay! The fel- 
low’s plan worked like a 
charm. My friend paid 
him two dollars to re-open the gate! 
Again the bold current leaped and flashed 
and roared; but we cast in vain. The 
charm was broken. The bright spirits 
of the brook were gone, likewise the two 
dollars of my friend ! 

On a line due west from Northport 
the Leelenau peninsula is but two miles 
across, and the drive is a pleasant one 
along a narrow road, between dense thick- 
ets of “second-growth” timber, scented 
with winter-green and lit up with oc- 
casional clumps of a red-blossomed plant 
called fire-weed. An old Indian village, 
now mostly deserted and wholly in ruins, 
sleeps on the high, breezy bluff overlook- 
ing the narrow ship-channel between the 
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Leelenau and the Manitou and Fox Isl- 
ands. This channel is so narrow that the 


islands are clearly visible, and yet through 
its space sail all the vessels of the lakes. 


I stood upon a peak of hard-pan and 


counted thirty-eight sails and five steam- 
ers all in sight at once. Looking south- 
ward, I could see the outlines of “Sleep- 
ing Bear,” a noted landmark on that 
dangerous coast. It is a lofty swell of 
the shore-line ending in a sheer prom- 
ontory shaped somewhat like a recum- 
bent bear and capped with a clump of 
trees. Four or five little Indian lads, 


ON PORTAGE POINT. 


TENTING 


dressed in loose trousers and gay shirts, 
were trying their skill at wrestling. 
They displayed great suppleness and 
activity, often writhing to a perpendicu- 
lar attitude after almost touching the 
ground horizontally, and some of their 
manceuvres would have done honor to 
the best professional athletes. Each of 
them wore a belt or sash of a peculiar 
red worsted stuff tied round his waist to 
hold up his trousers. I watched them 
with great interest for half an hour or 
more, their pliant forms and almost black 
faces outlined against the sky (for they 
were on a high swell of sand) like an- 
mated silhouettes. Their home, a neat 
little cabin, stood not far off in the edge 
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of a dense woods, and a stout middle- 
aged woman and two younger ones sat 
upon rude chairs in the door-yard doing 
some sort of ornamental basket-work. 

This western side of the Leelenau is 
edged and toothed with dangerous reefs, 
and there is not the hint of a harbor 
anywhere along its entire reach. When 
the wind is from the west with anything 
like the force of a gale, wrecks of sail- 
craft may frequently be seen jammed 
into shapeless masses among the jagged 
breakers. 

On our way back to Northport we 
spent some time botanizing in the woods. 
The trailing arbutus, the winter-green, 
the sand-cherry, and that singular moss- 
like plant called ground-pine, were among 
the specimens gathered. The forest 
trees, where the first growth remains, 
are mostly pine, tamarack, and cedar, of 
giant girth and vast height. Inthe course 
of our wandering we reached the top of 
a hill, evidently the highest point of the 
Leelenau, from which we could see to 
the full limit of our eyesight in every 
direction : — westward, Lake Michigan 


Considering the rigor of the winters 
here, I cannot see how some of the 
families live. I was shown a board 
cot, barely twelve feet square, in which 
nine persons had lived for three years. 
They were Bohemians, and seemed to 
be healthy and happy. Around the 
house was a clearing of about an acre 
in extent, but there was no fence and no 
evidence of any agricultural operations. 
They lived by obtaining “odd jobs” of 
work at the wood- and lumber-yards of 
Northport in the summer-time, and by 
cutting trees for the saw-mills in winter. 


and its islands and ships; northward, the 
frith of the Strait of Mackinac ; and east- 
ward and southward, Grand Traverse 
Bay and the beautiful landlocked Carp 
Lake, with the village of Leland shining 
by its side. Right under our feet, so to 
speak, lay quiet, sleepy old Northport, 
surrounded by its huge ricks of shipping- 
wood and spreading out its dark, broad 
docks like wings, as if preparing to fly 
across the bay. Looking along the pen- 
insula, we saw many clearings, with now 
and then a tastefully-built farm-house ; 
but a very great majority of the dwell- 
ings were of the rudest kind,—log huts 
and board shanties. 

The dwellers on the Leelenau, or, at 
least, the whites, are honest, industrious, 
and rudely ignorant, with few exceptions. 
In the little towns, however, like North- 
port and Leland, quite a number of in- 
telligent, well-educated families reside, 


‘some of them permanently, some of 


them during the summer only. ll are 
courteous in the extreme, and profuse in 
their hospitality and obliging kindness to 
visitors. 


I saw on the Leelenau some profes- 
sional pigeon-trappers, who furnished 
large numbers of live birds to sporting- 
men in Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and 
Milwaukee for. shooting-matches and 
“tournaments.” The process of trap- 
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ping is very simple. What is called a 
“bed” is first made by clearing and 
sweeping clean a space of a rod or so in 
the depth of the woods, and scattering 
corn and wheat there to attract the 
pigeons. This is termed “baiting,” and 
is kept up regularly for a week or more, 
until the birds become habituated to col- 
lecting there in large numbers for their 
food. A huge net, with a spring at- 
tachment, is then set and concealed, and 
the trapper, hidden in a blind of pine 


feeding on the buds of a 
poison shrub, their flesh, mam 
early in spring, is unsafe to 


eat. 

From Northport around F 
Portage Point, one of the 
harbor’s horns, and thence 
northward nine miles, is a delightful 
sail, which terminates at Cat-Head 
Light, the extreme limit of the Lee- 
lenau north. On the way you pass a 
little reef of an island bearing three or 
four storm-worried trees and the wreck 
of a fisherman’s house. In some great 
tempest the water has swept high over 
trees and roof, heaping upon one and 
against the other large drifts of miscel- 


laneous débris. My boatman told me. 


a thrilling story of how the fisherman 
and his family escaped through the 
rolling waves to Portage Point in an old 
leaky scow. They had barely landed 
when the redoubled power of the storm 
lifted the lake bodily, as it were, and 
dashed it down upon their little home. 
I asked the name of the island, but it 
had none: so I christened it “ Desolation 
Reef,” and stopped to make a sketch of 
it. 


boughs, watches his opportunity to let 
go the trigger at a time when the great-. 
est number of pigeons can be captured. 
These birds 

ered very 
fine for 
the table, 
though 2 
sometimes, 

on account 


of their 


TORCH LAKE, 


- Cat-Head Light is built on a danger- 
ous reef of boulders which shoots far out 
into the lake and is kept by a superannu- 
ated sailor, whose neatly-penned ledgers 
of record show precisely the number of . 
the vessels, and whether steamers, brigs, 
schooners, sloops, particularly describing 
them, which has passed there for many 
years. -The view from the light-house 
tower is a magnificent one, a description 
of which, however imperfect, may serve 
in a general way to impress the reader 
with some of the peculiar features of 
land and sky and water in the Grand 
Traverse region. I notice, first, that the 
whole effect of this fresh-water view, 
take it as one may, is radically different 
from that by the sea-shore. The sea is 
a tempter always. It has grand old 
countries for its other shores; it has 
classic isles far away on its bosom; it 
has treasures, monsters, sirens, mer- | 
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maids; it has a voice that calls one 
away to some lotus-land, to some Ultima 
Thule of dreamful delights. But this 
lake is realistic. The shore beyond the 
horizon yonder is for all the world like 
this one here. The islands lying low 
and blue away off yonder are nothing 
but sand-ridges with-pine-trees on them. 
This clear, smooth water, no matter how 
profound its depth, has nothing but gra- 
vel and boulders at the bottom. It has 
no pearls, no beautiful coral, no classic 
shells, no mermaids, no sirens. If 
a storm is abroad, it is nothing but a 
storm. The winds come from no caves, 
—they have noeuphonious names. The 
stately vessels go bowling past, bound for 
no port of Araby or Ind, for no islands 
of spice. They bear no burdens of rich 
shawls and lace and tapestry. They 
have beer from Milwaukee, wheat from 
Chicago, lumber for Michigan: City. 
Some of them are loaded almost to the 
water's edge with pebbles for paving the 
streets of our Western metropolis, some 
carry cargoes of white-fish, others have 
wood for the steamer-stations. The 
horizon does not seem so distant and un- 
certain as on the ocean. It is a waver- 
ing but distinctly-marked thread of silver 
betwixt the pale-blue sky and the violet 
water. The clouds: seem higher and 
lighter, but they lack the majesty of 
gulf caps and the ethereal fancifulness 
of ocean vapors. Qn the other hand, 
however, there is a sort of Western 
strength of outline, combined with a 
hint of frontier-like newness, a realistic 
character, so to speak, in the outlook, 
which no ocean-prospect ever presents. 
When you stand by the sea, your first— 
and it proves to be your most enduring— 
desire is to embark in the first out-going 
vessel and sail away to the old, old lands 
beyond ; but on the lake-shore you are 
content to remain, or, if you trust your- 
self to the cold, fresh, rather treacherous- 
looking water, you merely coast about 
the woody points or push into some 
sheltered bight. Westward from the 
light-house you may see the sun go down 
into the lake beyond an island which is 
just the right distance away to break the 
surface-reflection. This causes the great 


luminary to sink, apparently, like a big 
sparkling ball of red-hot metal into the 
water, and, lo! a jet of opalescent vapor 
shoots up on either side, crinkling against 
the sky. One can fancy one hears the 
sound of the cooling of the fiery ball! 
It is not the sunset of the poets, it is a 
veritable falling into the lake of a 

heavenly meteor, which strikes with a 
visible splash and an almost audible con- 
cussion! While I stood on the little 
balcony at the highest window of the 
tower, a slender pencil of cloud as black 
as ink was drawn across the sky far 
north, out of which some “shadow- 
streaks of rain” were falling with a wa- 
vering motion peculiarly fantastic. The 
gusts of wind soon brought the subtle 


freshness of a summer shower to my © 


nostrils—a fragrance for which there is 
no name. What the old sailor called 
cat’s- paws,” eccentric flaws like splin- 
ters from an exploded breeze, shot here 
and there along the water with merry 
ripplings and some show of foam. 
When one of these would hit a small 
sail-vessel there was sure to be a little 
flurry on board, and I saw one fishing- 
boat perform the evolution called “ jib- 
ing around” of its own accord. Twenty 
miles to the east I could make out a 


feathery line, the wooded coast of the . 


mainland, stretching away to the south- 
ern limit of Little Traverse Bay, the har- 
bor of Petoskey. Southward, behind the 
light-house, lies an impenetrable forest 


covering a vast swamp, and beyond this . 
rises a high, sombre hill, from which one: 


may have a fine view of Fox Island and 
the passing ships. A large eagle was 
sailing round and round above the 
swamp, flinging down to earth occasion- 
ally a fierce, wicked scream. Some 
belted kingfishers and two or three 
shadowy plovers were flitting from stone 
to stone of the reef below. Taking the 
scene as a whole, it could be accepted as 
fully characteristic of the entire lake-re- 
gion of Michigan,—a clear-cut, sparkling, 
breezy expanse, monotonous in many re- 
spects, diversified in others, but charged 
with an influence cheering and healthful. 
Looking down at it, I could think of 
nothing but a vast face, full of self-com- 
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placency and a sort of coldish, glittering 
jollity, making pretty grimaces at the 
sky. Indeed, all this water has that 
boreal sparkle which one would expect 
to see in a pool formed from a dissolved 
iceberg. 

On the opposite side of the bay from 
Northport, and somewhat south, is the 
town of Elk Rapids. To get there, one 
must sail round the northernmost point 
of the middle peninsula, passing close by 
the “ Old Mission” of Father Marquette, 
where until quite recently stood a huge 
wooden cross erected by the hands of 
that good Catholic cruiser. Two or 
three summer cottages in among the 
pines at the foot of a high hill, an old 
dock and boat-house, and 
a path of white sand 
which seems to lapse 
into a green thicket, are 
all one can see, however, 
for the “ Mission”’ itself 
is hidden. 

Elk Rapids is quite a 
pretty, new-looking vil- 
lage, overtopped by the *, 
smoking chimneys of a 
huge iron-furnace and 
flanked by long rows of 
charcoal-kilns. ~It has 
some cosey residences 
picturesquely _ embow- 
ered in trees and peep- 
ing out at the bright 
bay. Elk River has its rise a few 
miles northeast of here in Elk and 
Torch Lakes, the latter the most beau- 
tiful sheet of water I ever saw. A 
small steamer named the “Queen of 
the Lakes” plies on Torch Lake for the 
benefit of tourists and sportsmen who 
take up their residence at the Lewis 
House, a charmingly-situated summer ho- 
tel kept by a keen sportsman and obliging 
gentleman. Many trout-brooks fall into 
this lake, and the bass-fishing is excellent. 
As you stand under the awning of the 
brisk little steamer and are whisked 


_ through the many sharp curves of the 


long, narrow, river-like lakelet, you are 
surprised every moment by the sudden, 
beautiful changes in the landscape. 
Here a pretty little promontory rises 


like some old ruin from the water, all 
fringed and festooned with luxuriant 
eng yonder the pines and birches 
ean low, almost touching the shining 
surface of the lake; and again you turn 
to follow with your eyes the flight of a 
kingfisher up some shady, darkling 
trout-brook or ice-cold grayling-stream. 
I doubt if in the world there is a more 
dreamful and quietly beautiful lake. 

Carp Lake, on the Leelenau peninsu- 
la, lacks the frout- and grayling-brooks. 
It makes up in fine bass-fisheries, how- 
ever, what it lacks in trout, and its vast 
fields of white water-lilies are worth a 
day’s ride to see. 

Taking Traverse City, Northport, Elk 


LEWIS HOUSE, TORCH LAKE. 


Rapids, Brownstown, or Sutton’s Bay 
for headquarters, the tourist has every 
point of interest around the whole bay 
within two hours of him by steamer, 
and within, at farthest, a half-day’s sail. 
Where he has to resort to the wagon 
he finds some inconvenience ; for as‘ yet 
the vehicles of the Bay Region are of a 
primitive pattern, and the roads are sim- 
ply no roads at all. The magnificent 
forests through which one is drawn, 
however, repay one doubly with their 
dark vistas and flowery glades for all 
the jolting and zigzagging one must en- 
dure. In the lowlands the tamarack and 
cedar grow to an immense height, their 
smooth round boles bearing only a small 
frondous tuft at the top. The air is 
nearly always, especially at night, bur- 
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dened with a keen resinous fragrance, 
which somehow convinces one of its 
healing and health-giving properties. 
Indian trails lead away in every direc- 
tion, crossing each other at all angles in 
so bewildering a manner that one is all 
the time amazed at seeing little Indian 
children three or four years old wander- 
ing alone several miles from their homes 
in the wildest parts of the woods. 

For the benefit of whosoever would 
like to find a quiet summer retreat where 
for a month or two he may let himself 
go free to boat and fish, to ramble in 
cool groves, to breathe fresh, pure breezes 
by day and sleep soundly all night, at 
“absolutely less expense than he can 
stay at home,” I take the liberty of 
transcribing my bill of expenses for a 
month’s stay at Northport with cruisings 
to every point of interest on the bay: 


Hotel fare (Traverse Bay wanes’ four 


weeks 20.00 
Wagon-hire, four days 5.00 
Boat-hire, fifteen days . - 00.00 


I am sure no one could live cheaper; 
and yet the fare was excellent,—plenty 
of the best of fish, good beef and ham, 
fowls, eggs, and vegetables, coffee, tea, 
and sweet milk, butter, cheese, small 
fruits, and faultless bread. As the 
reader no doubt is, so I was greatly 
surprised to find no charge made for the 


boat. I called the good landlord’s at-_ 


tention to the omission. 

“My boat,” said he, “is always free 
to my boarders. When I cannot go, I 
furnish a man to sail them to any place 
they wish to visit.” 

And nota cent would he take! Why, 
the raspberries I had eaten were worth 
the money in New York! Whenever I 
think of Northport I am amazed that it. 
is not flooded every summer with thou- 
sands, or at least hundreds, of poor ar- 
tists, {literary people, and thin school- 
teachers. The region abounds in fine 
subjects for pen and pencil. There are 
no mosquitoes, and pianos are scarce, but 
they are forming a brass band. 

The last time I sailed out of the 
Northport harbor we had a delightful 


little adventure, an account of which 
may very appropriately close this paper. 

“Yonder comes a little cat’s-paw 
squall!” cried our man at the tiller; 
guess we'll ha’ ter shorten sail. We'll 
jist hustle up a reef in the main-sel.” He 
had actually begun to make ready 
against the squall, when a sheepish look 
stole into his face and he sank back 
abashed. He seemed to shrivel in his 
own estimation. “Dern ef I didn’t 
think ’twere a puff comin’, an’ it’s 
nothin’ but ducks!” he muttered dryly. 

Ducks !”” 

“Yes, an’ a sight of ’em, too.” . 

Sure enough, some two or three hun- 
dred yards ahead of us a long line of 
ducks, too young yet to fly, but full- 
feathered and well grown, was stretched 
like a spray of skirmishers at zouave 
drill. There must have been two hun- 
dred of them, and they were ‘making 
the water foam with their efforts of leg 
and wing to get out of our way. “ Now, 
if we only had a little faster boat,” I 
exclaimed, “ we might run them down.” 

“A faster boat!” growled the man. 
“That hain’t to be found on this bay. 
But ef ye want them ducks put astern 
o’ us I'll give ’em a chase.” 

And so he did chase them. He 
shook out every inch of canvas and took 
every advantage of the stiff breeze. We 
seemed to fly, and our flight was pre- 
cisely like that of the golden-winged 
woodpecker, that galloping, sink-and- 
rise, rolling sort of flight which makes 


the golden-wing chirp for joy and in- © 


toxicates a man like wine. The ducks 
used their wings for sails and their feet 
for oars, rushing all together over the 
considerable billows with a noise like the 
flowing of a heavy wind. I went for- 
ward and stood by the straining jib, 
where, looking over the bowsprit, I could 
better watch our progress. But we could 
not catch the birds. They were trimmer 
built and -better rigged than our little 
sloop. Sometimes we gained on them, 
but ‘vith every lull in the breeze they 
rapidly led away, and finally we had to 
tack to avoid a reef, and so lost them. 

“Tf we only could have had a faster 
boat!” I said. 
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The boatman his teeth, but did 
not reply. I knew I had hit him hard. 
And so the harbor of Northport fell out 
of sight behind the southern horn, the 
little island receded and sank lower and 
lower into the water, till finally it was 
submerged. We drifted by New Mis- 
sion Point and across the mouth of Sut- 
ton’s Bay, dipped into the shadow of 
Hog Island, slipped out into the sun- 


light again, waved a greeting to the pas- 
sengers of a huge steamer that drew 
past us on its way to the open lake, zig- 
zagged about to avoid being run down 
by some three-masted schooners, and 
finally made fast to the Traverse City 
dock just in time to turn about and see 
the sun go down behind the low hills 
beyond the white flank of the town. 
Maurice THompson. 


BROKEN TOYS. 


[ FOUND ny baby girl to-day 
Asleep upon the floor, 

The space around her little form 
With playthings scattered o’er. 


Her hands were nestled ‘neath her chin, 
And one still firmly held 

A broken toy, whose novel charm 
As yet was undispelled. 


There lingered still about the mouth 
And on the brow a trace 
Of thought, half grieved and half sideline 


As if the tiny face 


Already had begun to learn 
The look it was to wear 


In years to come. 


I stooped to kiss 


Away the mimic care, 


And as I laid her, still asleep, — 
Within her nest-like bed, . 

And smoothed the cradle’s pillow for 
The little weary head, 


I thought how we of larger growth, 
When tired of pains and joys, 
With that same look, fall fast asleep 

Amid our broken toys! 


And then the Father, stooping, takes 
The tired head to his breast, 
And smooths the furrow from ‘the brow, 
And bears us to our rest. 
Howarp GLYNDON. 


PIERCING wind was sweeping 
down from the Sierra Guadarrama, 
bringing with it a storm of blinding sleet, 
as the train on which I was a passenger 
moved out of the station at Madrid, 
bound for the historic city of Cordova. 
There were but three other persons in 
the compartment,—a mysterious indi- 
vidual who, enveloped in his cloak, oc- 
cupied one corner, and a young merchant 
of Cadiz and his bride, who were return- 
ing from a visit to the capital. The 
lady was quite pretty, and possessed the 
grace and ease of manner peculiar to the 


Andalusians ; a glorious pair of eyes gave _ 


expression to her bright, roguish face, 
while her little hands displayed the gen- 
tility of the owner in a set of finger-nails 
whose extraordinary length would have 
provoked the envy of a Chinese man- 
darin. Two cigars were already glowing, 
and the air was becoming decidedly hazy, 
when my fair vis-d-vis drew from her 
pocket a package of cigarettes, lighted 
one, and, conveying it to her lips by 
means of a pair of tiny gold pincers, 
took a deep inhalation, and expelled the 
smoke from her nose. As I was regard- 
ing with some curiosity this, to me, novel 
diversion of one of her sex, though I 
afterward learned that the majority. of 
Spanish ladies indulge in it, the cigar- 
ettes were offered me, and the tones of a 
musical voice came through the blue 
cloud, “ No quieres un cigarrito, senor ?” 
(“ Will you have a cigarette, sir ?’’) 

I declined the favor with thanks, but 
was glad of an opportunity to talk, and 
we were soon engaged in conversation, 
she telling me in her enthusiastic way of 
the attractions of Andalusia, and I de- 
scribing, as well as a limited knowledge of 
Spanish would permit, the marvels of the 
great republic of the Western World. 
In speaking of the customs of America, 
I incidentally mentioned that the ladies 
did not smoke. 

“They do not smoke! gue cosa tan 
extrana!” (“whata remarkable thing!’’) 


CORDOVA. 


CORDOVA. 


“ And how do they pass their time when 
alone?” 

I replied that some of them read. 

“ How stupid! Why, I have not ten 
lady acquaintances that read: we cannot 
all afford to be educated at the convent, 
and it is only there one learns these 
things.” 

I explained that in my country edu- 
cation was free to all who desired it, and 
that women were to be found in every 
profession, and even aspired to be poli- 
ticians and legislators. 

“ Dios mio!” she cried out, with a 
merry laugh; “here all the men are 
crazy upon politics, and were we to fol- 
low their example what would become 
of us! The country would be filled 
with casas de locos !” (lunatic-asylums). 

It was now growing late-—we had 
started at nine o’clock,—and after a few 
words more my companions bade me a 
cheery “ buenas noches !” and we com- 
posed ourselves to sleep. 

At daybreak we were traversing the 
dreary plains of La Mancha, familiar to 
the reader of Cervantes, and where, im- 
prisoned in a lonely village, that genius © 
is said to have written his famous ro- 
mance, which the more ignorant Span- 
iards regard as strictly true. The route 
lies in the immediate vicinity of many 
of Don Quixote’s exploits, and it would 
seem the author described the various 
localities with the same accuracy with 
which he exposed the foibles of the de- 
caying age of chivalry. The inn where 
the hero was knighted exists apparently 
unchanged; and its well still affords 
water to numbers of vagrant muleteers, 
successors to the unfortunate whose head 
was broken for disturbing the madman’s 
midnight vigils. La Mancha is soon 
left behind, as the flying train threads — 
the defiles of the Sierra Morena and de- 
scends into the beautiful province of An- 
dalusia. It is almost like another world. 
The country is thickly settled; green 
fields take the place of the treeless and - 
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barren steppes, hedges of aloe enclose 
the extensive olive-plantations, and here 
and there, overtopping the orange-groves, 
are seen the feathery branches -of the 
palm. The costumes grow strange and 
quaint, the people become more swarthy 
in complexion. The aguadora, or water- 
carrier, with her Arab alcarazza lightly 
poised upon her head, approaches the 
car-windows and deals out the crystal 
fluid to the thirsty traveller at the 
moderate price of one-fifth of a cent a 
drink. A few miles farther, and, enter- 
ing a long, irregular city, with tortuous 
streets reeking with villanous smells, 
each of which seems considerably worse 
than the one you have just escaped, and 
squares overrun with importunate beg- 
gars, all startling specimens of horrible 
and loathsome deformity, we are in- 
formed that this is the renowed capital 
of the Khalifs. 

If Cordova at first sight is so unpre- 
possessing, a better acquaintance is not 
calculated to produce a more favorable 
impression upon the visitor. It is a 
sleepy old town, and two minutes after 
you have left your hotel, and are hope- 
lessly lost, you wonder whether you can 
ever find any one of whom to ask your 
way. After waiting for some time, per- 
haps you approach one of the massive 
houses that, barred like so many castles, 
line the silent streets, and knock. A 
sharp voice is heard across the court- 
yard within: “ Quién?” (Who is it ?”) 
—‘Yo” (“T’),—a reply that seldom 
fails to open a door in Spain. The gate 
swings slowly open, and discloses the 
- leather-clad portero, to whom you ex- 
plain your misfortune. He laughs, and 
gives explicit directions, which you try 
to follow, and, consequently, get deeper 
in the labyrinth than before. Then you 
deliver yourself over to the tender mer- 
cies of a boy who has mysteriously ap- 
peared, and who knows nothing of what 
you wish to see, but will gladly repel 
the attacks of the b .—a service 
which no one who has had the benefit 
of it will be disposed to underrate. The 
city contains but little to attest its for- 
mer greatness, whose story reads like an 
exaggerated romance of the Orient. The 
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mosque remains, though sadly defaced 
by the unsparing hand of religious fanat- 
icism ; a few of the ancient baths are 
intact, though long disused and aban- 
doned ; the wheels of the primitive stone 
mills are still turned by the swift cur- 
rent of the Guadalquivir; and the ven- 
erable bridge, erected by Augustus, has 
survived the uninterrupted traffic and 
strange vicissitudes of nearly twenty 
centuries. This bridge, opposite the 
city, is commanded by the castle of 
Calahorra, a fine old ruin, the date of 
whose foundation is unknown. Cordova 
has many medizeval palaces, grotesquel 
carved and ornamented, but now aeaaeh 
The orphan-asylum offers the best ex- 
ample of the Gothic; the churches are 
abominable, with the exception of San 
Nicolas, which the only mina- 
ret left out of the seven hundred that 
once adorned the Saracen metropolis. 
The sight of the crumbling relics of an 
empire which once overshadowed all 
Europe with its power naturally recalls 
the circumstances under which that 
power was attained, and su a brief 
notice of the wonderful civilization that, 
emanating. from a people but a few re- 
moves from the Bedouins, communi- 
cated new vitality to the nations brought 
within the sphere of its influence, con- 
tributing so much of value to the com- 
mon stock of human knowledge, and 
imparting an extraordinary. impulse to 
scientific thought. 

Immediately after the tottering king- 
dom of the Visigoths had been over- 
thrown by the forces of Tarik and Musa, 
the conquered territory was divided 
among the victors, each province being 
ruled by a walid, or governor, who was 
responsible to the emir, or vassal of the 
Khalif. of _Damascus. The great dis- 
tance from the sovereign, and the un- 
popularity which he incurred by capri- 
ciously recalling and executing faithful 
officers through motives of jealousy, as 
well as by the imposition of oppressive 
tribute, soon weakened the allegiance of 
the lawless hordes who, collected from 
a score of nations and united only for 


purposes of plunder, had composed the 
army of invasion. The task of control- 
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ling these discordant elements, difficult 
in itself, was rendered doubly so by the 
intrigues of ambitious men who were eager 
to extend their dominions and increase 
their power, and whose antagonistic pre- 
tensions were not slow in developing 
into civil wars and anarchy. The coun- 
try, which had already begun to mani- 
fest its boundless resources under the 


STREET VIEW. 


hand of the Arab husbandman, was 
desolated: towns were pillaged, flocks 
were swept off by the midnight foray, 
agriculture was almost totally suspended. 
These disorders becoming at length in- 
tolerable, a council of nobles, assembled 
at Cordova A.D. 756, offered the throne 
of Spain to Prince Abderrahman, the 
only survivor of the line of the Ommey- 


ades, who for years had led a precarious 
existence among the wandering tribes of 
the Libyan Desert. After accepting the 
honor, his first act was to declare him- 
self independent of the Sultans of the 
Kast, his second to consolidate his new 
empire by the complete subjugation of 
all who disputed his authority. History 
has seldom recorded the life of a mon- 
arch greater in all that 
ennobles and sheds lustre 
over the royal character 
than that of “ Abderrah- 
man the Just.” Under 
his wise and judicious ad- 
ministration, the land, long 
vexed with feuds and con- 
tentions, was restored to 
prosperity and peace. Its 
fields were once more 
covered with waving 
grain, orchards of tropi- 
cal fruits and plantations 
of sugar-cane sprang up 
along its rivers, enormous 
droves of cattle and horses 
roamed over its verdant 
pastures. With reviving 
industry and increasing 
wealth, while luxurious 
‘ palaces were rising in. the 
capital and pleasure-gar- 
dens were beautifying’ its 
suburbs, came the desire 
for the erection of a gor- 
geous temple——a monu- 
ment that might render 
still more memorable a 
reign so fruitful in bless- 
ings, as well as perpetuate 
the glory of the Prophet’s 
name. There was as yet 
no Djalma, or Grand 
Mosque, in Spain: the ser- 
vices of Islam had always 
been held in confiscated churches, and 
these, often small and incommodious, were 
ill adapted to the ceremonies for which 
they had been appropriated. The mosque 
of Cordova, the result of the laudable 
ambition of Abderrahman to supply this 
long-felt want, while an evidence of his 
devotion to the faith of his ancestors, 
shows also his profound sagacity and 
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foresight as a statesman. He wished 
his dynasty to be in all respects inde- 
pendent of the influences and prejudices 
of the East, which was not possible so 
long as the pilgrimage to the holy city 
of Arabia, obligatory upon the Mos- 
lems, impaired the feeling of nationalitv 


THE MOSQUE, WEST FRONT. 


the ancient basilica, standing on the site 
of a temple of Janus, had been trans- 
formed into a mosque soon after the 
Conquest. With some difficulty the re- 
mainder was secured, and, the ground 
having been cleared, the foundations of 
the existing edifice were laid, a.p. 784. 
The work was pushed with great rapid- 
ity, the venerable Khalif not only draw- 
ing the plans, but devoting an hour each 
day to labor with his own hands. Dy- 
ing before its completion, his design was 
carried out by his successors, who found 
it necessary to greatly extend it, as the 
mosque soon became too small to accom- 
modate the vast multitude of pilgrims by 
whom it was annually visited. Al-Hakem 
II. constructed the Mihrab, or sanctuary, 
Vou, II. N. 8.—23 
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he desired to foster, and consumed no 
small part of the time and means of his 
subjects. ‘Our constitution,” he said, 
“is based upon a religious principle, 
and if I create a shrine rivalling that 
of Mecca, my people will ere long accus- 
tom prince A to see nothing beyond 
my sons but the eye of Allah and the 


- sword of the Prophet.” 


To the realization of this prediction 


—destined to be literally fulfilled—Ab- 
. derrahman applied himself without de- 
= lay. The places of worship of the 


Christians and Moslems at that time 
adjoined each other,—in fact, were 
under the same roof; for a portion of 


Abderrahman III. the minaret, and Al- 
Manstir added eight naves upon the 
eastern side, which almost doubled the 
capacity of the building, but the inferior 
style of whose workmanship indicates 
but too plainly the decadence of Arab 
architecture in the Khalifate of the 
West. After the reign of Al-Mansiir, 
who died a.D. 1002, nothing further 


was done to the mosque until its seizure _ 


in the thirteenth century by the barbar- 
ous Spaniards, who have endeavored by 
repeated and serious mutilations to de- 
stroy its symmetry and divest it of its 
original character. 

This magnificent and unique temple 
denotes the commencement of a distinct- 
ive order of architecture in the penin- 
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sula,—the Alcazar of Seville and the 
Alhambra marking the intermediate and 
final epochs,—and, originally intended as 
a rival to the mosque at Mecca, far sur- 
passed the latter, as it did all others, in 
wealth and grandeur. 

There has probably never been an 
edifice raised by the piety of any sect 
whose materials were gathered in as 
many different countries, or which could 
boast such a variety of superb decora- 
tions, as the Djalma of Cordova. The 
stones for its foundations were trans- 
ported upon the shoulders of Christian 
captives from Narbonne in France. Pa- 
gan temples and Romish churches were 
alike despoiled of their precious marbles, 
Barbary gave her odoriferous woods, 
Egypt her ivory, Syria her stuccoes, 
Persia her tapestry, Constantinople her 
elegant mosaics. The expenses of con- 
struction were defrayed by the appro- 
priation of one-fifth of the spoils of 
battle, which amount, important in itself, 
was from time to time largely increased 
by contributions from the wealthy, trib- 
ute of conquered nations, and munificent 
gifts from the royal treasury. The build- 
ing measured six hundred and forty-two 
feet from north to south, by four hun- 
dred and sixty-two feet from east to west; 
the walls were generally thirty-five feet 
in height, except on the side toward the 
river, where they reached an altitude of 
seventy feet and a thickness of nearly 
twenty. They were strengthened by 
buttresses, and crowned with pointed 
battlements painted in brilliant colors. 
Over all towered the shapely minaret 
of Abderrahman III., embellished with 
sculptured stone-work and enamelled 
tiles, and bearing upon its summit three 
huge gilded apples rising from the petals 
of silver lilies, the whole surmounted by 
a pomegranate of massy gold. There 
were twenty-one entrances, encircled by 
legends from the Koran interspersed 
with scarlet and gilded arabesques; the 
doors were of great size and covered with 
plates of polished brass. A subdued 
light came through the interstices of 
marble lattices carved in fantastic pat- 
terns, imparting a strange solemnity to 
the vast interior. A spacious garden or | 
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court, called then, as now, the Court of 
the Oranges, planted with choice exotics 
and tropical trees, contained the foun- 
tains where the Moor performed the 
ablutions prescribed by his religion. 
One of these basins, still intact, is a 
monolith hewn in the quarries of the 
distant sierra and requiring the combined 
efforts of seventy oxen and hundreds of 
men to convey it to its present position. 
The nineteen naves of the mosque open- 
ed upon the court,—none of them had 
doors,—and through the fretted arcades 
were wafted odors of rose and jasmine, 
which, mingling with incense and the 
smoke of perfumed tapers, gave to the 
fanatic believer a reminiscence of Araby 
the Blest. Some of these tapers weighed 
sixty pounds; the largest chandelier, 
used only during the feast of Ramadan, 
held fourteen hundred and fifty-four 
lights. Lamps of gold and silver were 
suspended from the richly-ornamented 
ceiling, and among them—memorable 
trophies of the conquest of Galicia— 
swung the bells of the church of San- 
tiago. . Stretching around on every side 
was an endless forest of columns, the 
horseshoe arches arranged in tiers in- 
creasing the resemblance to a grove of 
palms,—that most primitive of temples, 
—which evidently served as a model for 
the interior of the mosque. Not far 
from the centre was the tribune, where 
on Fridays the Imam called the wor- 
shippers to prayers. Elevated a few 
feet above the floor, it was surrounded 
by engrailed interlacing arches, and 
stood opposite the Kiblah, or point 
facing Mecca. The latter was indicated 
by three chapels, the Mihrab, or sanc- 
tuary, being placed in the central one. 
The Byzantine mosaics with which both 
walls and domes are incrusted give to 
this part of the mosque an indescriba- 
bly gorgeous appearance. They contain 
no piece larger than the top of a lead- 
pencil, and, being coated with glass,— 
like those of the church of St. Mark 
at Venice, which are of about the 
same date,—have been preserved in all 
their original beauty. A noble horse- 
shoe arch opening in the mosaic forms 
the entrance to the Mihrab, a little 
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grotto faced with marble slabs, toward 
which the Moslem always turned to 
pray, after which he made its circuit 
seven times upon his knees, and the evi- 
dences of this act of devotion remain 
deeply furrowed in the pavement after a 
lapse of eight centuries. The Mihrab 
is hexagonal in shape and twelve feet in 
diameter. It is remarkable for its vault- 
ed ceiling cut from a single block of 
snowy marble in the exact . representa- 
tion of a shell. Here was kept the most 
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precious relic of Mohammedan Spain, 
the Koran written by the Khalif. Oth- 
man, which he was reading when assas- 
sinated. It was of such dimensions that 
it required four men to lift it. 

Great and important are the changes 
that have taken place in the arrange- 
ments of the mosque since the Spanish 
domination. The minaret, damaged by 
a storm in the sixteenth century, has 
been replaced by an ordinary spire; 
thirteen of the exterior entrances, and 


- INTERIOR OF THE MOSQUE. 


sixteen of those in the Court of the 
Oranges, have been walled up; and 
many of the mosaics and stuccoes are 
so smeared with whitewash that both 
colors and designs have disappeared. 
The carved ceiling was long since re- 
moved and sold to guitar-makers and 
carpenters ; the balustrades, inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl and tortoise-shell, were 
utilized as fuel. The exterior has suf- 
fered less, and there yet survive numer- 
ous marks of its Oriental origin: the 


flame-shaped battlements of Persia, typi- 
cal of the adoration of fire; the Syrian 
ornamentation of the door-ways, where 
can also be traced familiar symbols of 
ancient Egypt; and the suaetika, or In- 
dian cross, a mysterious emblem of the 
highest antiquity, which Layard found 
upon the palaces of Nineveh, Cesnola in 
the tombs of Cyprus, and Schliemann on 
the walls of Troy. 

In 1523 Cordova had a zealous bishop, 
named Manriquez, who, wishing to dis- 
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tinguish himself, determined to build a 
church in the very centre of the mosque. 
The people in vain protested against 
this outrage ; the bishop appealed to the 
emperor, who sustained him; and though 
Charles afterward, when visiting Cor- 
dova for the first time, sharply criticised 
the action of the prelate, the remon- 
strance came with a bad grace from one 
who had wrought such irreparable mis- 
chief in the Alhambra. The church 
was built, and, though in itself elegant, 
has destroyed the proportions of the ven- 
erable structure, once the model of Arab 
architecture and the pride of all Islam. 
In the words of Amador de los Rios, one 
of Spain’s test antiquaries and Ori- 
ental scholars, “ Neither the sumptuous 
Christian fabric that to-day rises in the 
midst of those countless naves, nor all 
the treasures of art lavished upon it by 
the celebrated artists of the sixteenth 
century who erected it, nor that inter- 
minable series of chapels of every epoch 
which, resting against the walls of the 
mosque, disfigure it, nor the clumsy 
angels that seem to suspend their flight 
to shed glory over the divine service, 
nor the words of the Evangelist sound- 
ing from the seat of the Holy Spirit, can 
dispel or banish in the slightest degree 


the majesty of those wandering shades, 


that in vain seek in the sanctuary of 
the Kiblah the sacred volume whose 
leaves, according to tradition, were en- 
amelled with the blood of the Khalif Oth- 
man, martyr to the faith. A world of 
souvenirs here enthralls the mind of the 
traveller as he gazes with a feeling of 
sorrow upon these profanations,—works 
dictated by the intolerant yet sincere 
faith of our ancestors, impelled by the 
desire of banishing forever from that 
spot, consecrated to the law of Jesus, 
the spirit of Mohammed and the ghosts 
of his slaves that haunt it, and will for- 
ever haunt’ it while it exists. For, in 
spite of the mutilations it has endured 
and of the changes it has undergone, 
there is impressed upon it, by a supe- 
rior ineradicable law, the seal of the art 
that inspired it and the character of the 
people by whom it was planned and 
erected.” 


CORDOVA. 
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The ancient city of Cordova was di- 
vided into five wards, each isolated by a 
fortified wall. Beyond these were the 
twenty-one suburbs, which were paved 
and lighted and furnished with mosques 
and markets. To accommodate a popu- 
lation that exceeded a million, there were 
nine hundred public baths——more than 
are now to be found in all Europe. 

Of the suburbs, that of Medina-Az- 
zahrd was the most celebrated. It con- 
tained a palace built by An-Nassir for a 
favorite of his harem, and we are told 
that its exquisite decorations surpassed 
those of the mosque in the days of its 
greatest magnificence. The most expen- 
sive marbles and jaspers were used in its 
construction ; Byzantine mosaics covered 
its walls; the ceilings of its pavilions 
were composed of alternate plates of 
gold and silver. In the principal hall 
stood a porphyry basin full of quicksil- 
ver, so contrived that it could be agitated 
by hidden mechanism, reflecting the 
rays of the sun with dazzling brilliancy 
and striking terror into all beholders. 
Over this curious toy was a little dome 
of ebony and ivory, encrusted with pearls 
and rubies and sustained by columns of 
polished crystal. Attached to the palace 
were delightful flower-gardens, orchards, 
labyrinths, lakes, and fountains. There 
were six thousand three hundred women 
of all ranks in An-Nassir’s harem, who 
were guarded by an army of twelve 
thousand eunuchs, clothed in silk and 

wearing girdles of gold. In the neigh- 
borhood of the Khalif’s residence were 
the villas of the nobility, which, with 
the houses of their slaves and retainers, 
constituted of themselves a town of no 
inconsiderable dimensions. 
Having read of Medina-Azzahré, I 
was naturally desirous while at Cor- 
dova to visit the site of this famous re- 
treat of the Khalifs,—now called “ Cor- 
doba la Vieja,” or “ Old Cordova,”—and, 
taking a carriage, the driver of which 
assured me that he was perfectly fa- 
miliar with the locality, I rode out to 
the mountains, a distance of about three 
miles. The carriage stopped, I got out, 
and, seeing a few steps away a low wall 
of masonry, evidently the enclosure of a 
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pasture, I asked the driver what place 
this was. 

Touching his hat, he replied, “ This, 
sefior, is Cordoba la Vieja.’ 

“ But the ruins you promised to show 
me,—where are they ?” 

“The ruins, sefior; yes, there they 
are,” —pointing to a row of dilapidated 
stables in the centre of the pasture, not 
far from where a herd of fierce Anda- 
lusian bulls were 
grazing. I would § 
not have crossed | 
that field for all § 
the antiquities in § 


pain. 
“ And this is all, 
that is to be seen 
here ?” 
“Ves, 
this is all.” 
Re-entering the 
carriage, I returned 
to the city with a 
feeling of disgust 
that was not dimin- 
ished by my honest 
‘coachman’s de- 
manding an exor- 
bitant fee for his 
services as guide. 
But it would be 
hardly fair to 
blame him for not being more _intel- 
ligent than his superiors, as in the 
sixteenth century, when the remains 
of Medina-Azzahré were still standing, 
the learned Morales considered them of 
Roman origin, and at this moment there 
are few educated people in Cordova who 
are aware that the most splendid palace 
in Europe once glittered in majestic 
beauty at the base of the frowning Sierra 
Morena. No systematic excavations 
have ever been made there, and, al- 
though in 1854 some gentlemen ob- 
tained an appropriation from the gov- 
ernment for that purpose, the Duke of 
Guadalcazar, owner of the land, retracted 
the promise he had given to allow the 
exploration to proceed, and it was neces- 
sarily abandoned. Not a trace now re- 
mains of the fair “ City of the Pilgrim- 


_ age:” its very site is unknown. 


sefior; 
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The importance of the foreign trade of 
the Spanish Moors is shown by the wealth 
and size of their seaports. Of these, Al- 
meria stood first in rank: its merchants 
not only maintained commercial relations 
with the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean, but: penetrated even to Persia 
and China. it employed three thousand 
eight hundred looms in the fabrication 
of damasks and brocades; the gardens 
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MOORISH MILL—IN USE ONE THOUSAND YEARS, 


and plantations of its environs embraced 
an area of four hundred square miles. 
Each city had its specialty: Baeza was 
famous for woollens, Murcia for coats of 
mail, Valencia for perfumes, Malaga for 
pottery and glass, Xativa for paper, To- 
ledo and Seville for swords of matchless 
temper. In the early part of the twelfth 
century there were six hundred villages 
engaged in the manufacture of silk. 
Granada was the chief mart of this in- 
dustry ; and soon after the accession of 
Charles V., when the Inquisition had 
already driven thousands of skilful arti- 
sans into exile, the crown-revenues from 
this source alone amounted annually to 
one hundred and eighty-one thousand five 
hundred gold ducats, or seven hundred and 
twenty-six thousand dollars of our money. 
The luxurious tastes of the East caused 
the introduction of many useful plants 
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and fruits,—among them the sugar-cane, 
the peach, and the pomegranate; the 
first palm ever seen in Andalusia 
was brought from Damascus by Abder- 
rahman, in memory of his native land. 
In his control over water, the most valu- 
able treasure of his ancestors, the Moor 
displayed a power little short of marvel- 
lous and a reverence as for something 
peculiarly sacred. Every drop of the 
precious fluid was utilized, and its dis- 
tribution was protected by a code of 
stringent regulations, causing its benefits 
to be felt in the remotest hamlets of the 
kingdom. This code is still in force in 
Valencia, and the ancient tribunal of 
seven judges, chosen from the farmers of 
the province, holds its sessions in that 
city every Thursday—the last day of the 
Mohammedan week—to hear and decide 
without appeal all questions relating to 
the laws of irrigation. 

The rapid progress made by the Span- 
ish Arabs in those arts that tend to di- 
minish the burdens and increase the en- 
joyments of life, unexampled as it was 
in history, was not more remarkable 
than the diligence with which they ap- 
plied themselves to literary and scien- 
tific pursuits, destined subsequently to 
exert such a lasting influence upon the 
most highly cultivated nations of the 
earth. At the time of its gr 
perity the Khalifate of the West was 
five hundred years in advance of .the 
rest of Europe. Outside of the pen- 
insula the clergy possessed a monopoly 
of the scanty knowledge that then ex- 
isted, and the people, ground down 
under the combined exactions of the 
nobility and the Church, had sunk into 
the most abject ignorance and supersti- 
tion. Did a sovereign dare to resist 
this arrogant authority, an interdict was 
forthwith laid upon his kingdom, inter- 


- course with his subjects was absolutel 


prohibited, the sick were denied the last 
offices of religion, corpses lay unburied, 
everywhere was the silence and desola- 
tion of death. There were no schools, 
no learning, no intelligence; moralit 

was at its lowest ebb; want of cleanli- 
ness was looked upon, particularly in an 
ecclesiastic, as a special passport to pious 


greatest pros- | 


consideration. The science of medicine 
was unknown, as, indeed, were all other 
sciences ; literature, if it could be so 
called, was confined to the copying of 
choir-books and missals; commerce 
could not exist, because, as there was 
no regular system of intercommunica- 
tion between the different countries, on- 
account of perpetual wars and the dep- 
redations of pirates, they were practi- 
cally isolated ; the principles of agricul- 
ture were but imperfectly understood, 
resulting in uncertain crops and terrible 
famine. 

While these conditions of moral and 
physical degradation were producing 
their inevitable effects upon the nations 
of Europe, a mighty empire had sprung 
into existence, as if by magic, beyond 
the Pyrenees. Its capital had become 
the seat of a famous university, which 
boasted a library of six hundred thou- 
sand volumes ; its court, where absolute 
liberty of thought prevailed, was resorted 
to by the learned of every race and creed. 


‘Besides the university, there were sub- 


ordinate free institutions for the instruc- 
tion of the poor, lyceums, academies, and 
colleges. The importance of popular 
education was fully recognized, and, to 
enforce it, it was made a religious duty, 
and the school was attached to the 
mosque. Tempted by the munificence 
of the Khalifs, the Arabic teachers of 
Syria and Egypt took up their residence 
in Cordova, bringing with them rare 
manuscripts and certain philosophical 
ideas, which were subsequently greatly — 
expanded by the ambitious scholars of 
the West. Among other things, they 
introduced the astronomical tables of 
Bagdad, the systems of Hipparchus and 
Ptolemy, not a few of the fragments of 
classic antiquity that had survived the 
sack of Alexandria, and the Indian nu- 
merals, which have so simplified every 
species of mathematical calculation. 
The inquiring mind of the Arab (whose 
faculties developed with wondrous ra- 
pidity) was naturally adapted to the 
exact sciences, and opened a boundless 
field for the exercise of its talents by 
the invention of algebra. There was no 


_ place, however sacred either .to religion 
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or royalty, where the astronomer was 
not a welcome guest; his charts were 
constructed in the anterooms of palaces, 
his observations were taken from the 
domes of minarets furnished with astro- 
labes and armillary spheres. These 
acute philosophers, anticipating Galileo 
by more than six hundred years, pro- 
duced a pendulum-clock to supersede 
the clumsy and unreliable clepsydra; 
they explained strange celestial appear- 
ances that had hitherto terrified the 
ignorant and were even then calling forth 
anathemas on the banks of the Thames 
and the Tiber; they had mastered the 
rudiments of optics; they had formed 
most accurate conceptions of the phenom- 
ena.of atmospheric refraction. Before 
their day there was no chemistry worthy 
of the name. The.search for the philos- 
opher’s stone and the elixir of life, 
to which delusions they devoted 
themselves with untiring assiduity, 
led to the disclosure of important 
secrets of chemical analysis and the 
invention of an apparatus indispen- 
sable to the laboratory. The fre- 
quent discoveries of powerful sub- 
stances, some of which possessed 
highly curative properties, eventu- 
ally promoted improvements in 
medicine and surgery; although, 
on account of the absurd prejudices 
of Orientals concerning the dead, 
dissections were necessarily restricted 
to the bodies of dogs and other 
quadrupeds. In a society so culti- 
vated as that of Cordova we may | 
rest assured that the arts were not 
neglected. The law of Mohammed 
prohibiting the representation of | 
animal forms had been for genera- | 
tions disregarded, and this, in the 
eyes of the Arab doctors, was one 
of the crying sins of the followers 
of Islam. Statues stood in the pub- 
lic squares, and portraits adorned 
the halls of state, as well as the 
secret precincts of the harem. Even 
the mosque was not free from these 
spiritual abominations, for tapestries 
woven with the forms of birds of gor- 
geous plumage hung by the side of the 
glittering mosaics. Upon the walls of 
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the city and over the portals of Medina- 
Azzahra were placed effigies of military 
heroes and favorite concubines; and 
the conscientious Moslem could not 
perform his ablutions without being 
confronted by the grotesque fi 

of a crocodile or a lion, from whose 
mouth burst forth the crystal stream 
of the fountain. The illumination of 
manuscripts was an employment in 
which the Moor delighted: the finest 
missal in existence is not to be compared 
with the exquisite Koran preserved in 
the Escorial, and we know that it was 
by no means of superior excellence. In 
the psychology of this extraordinary peo- 
ple is traceable much that is of interest 
to the student of to-day.. From the 
transmutation of metals and the trans- 
migration of souls it was but a step to ~ 


CHARCOAL-MERCHANT. 


the belief in the evolution of one form 
by slow and imperceptible degrees to 
another of a higher grade in the physi- 
cal and intellectual world,—a theo 
which is at present eliciting so muc 
attention among all classes of intelligent 
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and thinking men. Of this theory we 
find repeated notices in the works of 
Arab writers, along with philosophical 
dogmas that for centuries have had 
great authority with the Buddhists of 
India. Among these the doctrine of 
Emanation, a refined pantheism,—the 
basis of the religion of Zoroaster and of 
a score of later creeds,—was accepted in 
its broadest significance by the educated 
masses of Moorish Spain. 

The historians of Cordova were more 
remarkable for the voluminous character 
of their works than for the grace of 
their style, but the fidelity of their de- 
scriptions in numerous instances has 
been amply verified. The poets were a 
class especially favored by the Khalifs, 
some of whom themselves achieved dis- 
tinction in this branch of literature. 
Extempore verses were the most highly 

rized, and this accomplishment passing 
into Provence gave rise to the wander- 
ing Troubadours, whose ballads long con- 
stituted the principal charm of many a 
European court and capital. In Anda- 
lusia, also, first appeared the germ of 
that spirit of romantic gallantry which 
soon grew into a desire for the protec- 
tion and exaltation of women. The 
gentler sex was allowed to participate in 
the advantages afforded by the univer- 


sity, and so well were these opportunities. 


improved that upon more than one oc- 
casion the doctors of the law encountered 
in these fascinating antagonists debaters 
worthy of all their forensic skill. Not 
only hosts of pilgrims, allured by the sanc- 
tity of the Western Mecca, came to bow 
before her shrine, but inquisitive travel- 
lers from Christian lands did not disdain 
to pursue their studies within her halls: 
among them were numbered future cele- 
brated philosophers, historians, physi- 
cians, even popes, and the sons of kings. 

In the personal appearance and mode 
of life of the inhabitants of Andalusia 
can be detected unmistakable marks of 
their Arab ancestry. They are darker 
in color, and—the women especially— 
have larger and more lustrous eyes, than 


those of the other provinces of Spain. 
Their dialect, full of proverbial expres- 
sions and unintelligible by its elision of 
consonants, seems a barbarous jargon to 
the Castilian of Salamanca or Valladolid. 
The popular cloak is the burnous; the 
hat of the muleteer, a degenerate turban ; 
the haick, with which Kastern jealousy 
required the features of all females to be 
concealed; survives in the mantilla, that 
once covered the face, and does yet in 
certain towns, as Tarifa: it has even 
travelled to Spanish America as the 
tapada of Lima. The sandal is much 
worn by the poorer classes, and the 
silken sash or girdle still passes under 
its Arab name of faja. The irrigating 
apparatus, the cart, the plough,—which 
is nothing but a crooked stick,—are all 
Oriental; the mills were actually built 
by the Moors, or modelled after those 
of that industrious people; grain is 
tramped out by cattle upon the primi- 
tive threshing-floor, and winnowed by 
the wind. The charcoal-vender, with 
his panniers and his scales, is identical 
in all save costume with the vagrant 
charhonnier of Cairo. The clapping of 
hands to call servants reminds one of 
the “ Arabian Nights;” the seclusion of 
women savors strongly of the restraints 
of the harem. Instances might be in- 
definitely multiplied to show the deriva- 
tion of similar customs interwoven with 
every act of social and domestic life. 
And, notwithstanding this, with the 
ruins of mighty castles, and of palaces 
unrivalled in gorgeous decoration, scat- 
tered all over the land; with the mu- 
seums crowded with priceless relics of 
Arab art; with the fields watered by an 
ingenious yet simple system of irriga- 
tion, yielding extraordinary returns with 
but trifling labor, it is the greatest .in- 
sult you can offer a Spaniard to call him 
a “ Moor,” or insinuate that in his veins 
courses a drop of the blood of that de- 
spised race whose industry was once the 
boast, as its neglected souvenirs are now 
the glory, of his country. 
S. P. Scorr. 
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CHAPTER V. 
" OU are not looking well yourself, 
Garry,” said General Valcour 
one morning, as he was receiving a visit 
from his physician. “ Isn’t there a club 


-or something of the kind here, doctor ?” 


Dr. Taylor laughed. “Why, yes; 
rather a jolly one, for a young fellow.” 

“T am only asking in behalf of my 
son, I assure you.” 

“ T must present him to the ‘ Blades.’ ” 

“ And who are they ?” 

“Young men who make up the club 
I spoke of. They call themselves the 
‘ Blades,’ — Wild Blades, I suppose. 
They are mostly of good families; some 
here for health, others because their 
friends are, and others, again, because 
this is the most infernal gambling-hole 
in the South.” 

“Well, well, young men must sow 


“THERE ENTERED—AH! SUCH A LOVELY GIRL!”’—Page 355. 


their wild oats, you know,” said the 
general indulgently. ‘Good families, 
you say ?” 

“ The best.” 

“And do you belong to the club, 
doctor ?” 

_“Not exactly; but I may say that I 
am hand in glove with it. If you like, 
I will introduce your son at their next 
meeting.” 

“T should be your debtor. My son 
is naturally grave beyond his years. 
And he must be terribly moped spend- 
ing his days and nights with a sick old 
man.” 

So it came about that Garry was 
presented to some festive spirits, and 
obtained glimpses of a life vicious, 
perhaps, but painfully lacking in rap- 
tures and roses. Yet, after all, it was a 
harmless enough company: few of the 
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number drank deep or gambled for high 
stakes. They scoffed, indeed, at the 
death that menaced some of them, and 
put on the airs of veteran roués ; but 
they were jolly young lovers of life, for 
all that, only letting themselves go to the 
end of a rope they had no intention of 
cutting. 

Garoché Valeour, with no fancy for 
dissipation, was nevertheless pleased to 
enroll his name among the “ Blades,” 
and to get rid of many an evening in 
their cheerful company. Their place of 
meeting was a long, low room, back of a 
drug-shop that afforded a young German 
named Wiebutskin an honest living, 
while the senior Wiebutskin cared for 
the club-room and was pronounced by 
all the Blades the best oyster-cook and 
cocktail-mixer at the Springs. 

“Here they were met” one evening 
when Garry actually persuaded the gen- 
eral to look in at the club. The room 
wore its brightest look. Half a dozen 
tables were set at one end, covered with 
stiff white cloths; at the other was a 
fireplace, glowing with hickory logs, 
along which were ranged a goodly line of 
oysters roasting in the shell. Mr. Wie- 
butskin carefully watched them, arrayed 
in a spotless white apron and a wire 
mask to guard his face from any treach- 
ery on the part of the heated shells. 


The general partook sparingly of the 


delicate bivalves, and unbent to a stately 

hilarity. The Blades were one and all 

delighted with him, and tried in an art- 

less way to be both agreeable and respect- 

able in honor of their distinguished 
est. 

“But you see, general,” said one of 
his new acquaintances, “a fellow has to 
dissipate a little here. It zs so dull.” 

“No ballet,” said a mournful man 
from Memphis, “no business, no pipe- 
stem sewerage to squabble over; and if 
you get up a cock-fight it has to be done 
on the sly.” 

“You might bring on a couple of 
prize-fighters,’ suggested the general, 
his black eyes beaming on the je 
youth with kindly satire. 

“ By Jove! that’s an idea!” cried a 
third animated Blade. ‘We've got a 


man, too! Let us put the Duke 
through a course of training and fight 
him.” 

“Nonsense! You could floor him 
with a feather. He’s got no wind. Too 
much whiskey has done for him.” 

“Oh, you know he is ‘biling it 
out’!” 

- “There is fight in him yet. Look at 
his frame! Magnificent!” 

“‘ Hard to match, too; unless he would 
fight a nigger. The fellow that blacks 
my boots is just such another Hercu- 
les.” 

“He wouldn’t fight a nigger. He 
used to be a gentleman, several centuries 


“Make up a purse and offer him. 
Then see how the cat jumps.” 

“ Perhaps that daughter of his would 
object—” 

t Pooh! .I don’t believe he has a 
daughter.” 

" Ves, he has. She is a parlor-maid 
in Philadelphia.” 

- An actress in a variety theatre, more 
likely.” 

ance Valcour looked on, amazed 
at the whirl of chaff that his careless 
speech had raised. ‘Gentlemen, gentle- 
men, really I cannot follow you. Who 
is the Duke, pray ?” 

“An English fellow who is stopping 
here. He has broken himself down by 
drinking, I suppose. Stick a knife in 
him, and whiskey would run instead of 
bl 

“Now you see, neu how hard-run 
for amusement we are. That poor old 
vagabond is always welcome,—not for 
sweet Charity’s sake, but because he 
gives us something to talk about.” 

“T should think him rather a danger- 
ous companion,” said the general. 

“Qh, no! he has sunk too low for 
that. He could point a moral in a Sun- 
day-school book as a solemn warning.” 

_ “Why call him the Duke?” asked 


“Qn account of his fine English 
family, to be sure. You should 
him, when about half-seas-over, talking 
about the glorious blood that flows in 


his veins! We asked him once why he - 
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didn’t go back to his precious kinsfolk, 
but, oh, no, he said; he wasn’t such 
a cad as the Prodigal Son, and, fur- 
thermore, his people were not the kind 
to fall on the neck of any stray black 
sheep that came wandering in and weep 
for joy.” 

“ He is a queer old Bohemian,” said 
Dr. Taylor, puffing his cigar. ‘ No- 
body knows where he lives, or how. 
He came here from New York, flush of 
funds, drank champagne, and dressed 
gorgeously. Now he is penniless, and 
sponges cheerfully on anybody that will 
pay his way. Says he will make it all 
right the next time his goose lays a 
golden egg.” 

“‘ There’s the art of the fellow,” said 
a young man: “he keeps up our interest 
by his mysteries. To say nothing’ of 
the goose, he is forever hinting darkly 
at some Wicked Deed—spelt with capi- 
tals—that he has committed during his 
career.” 

“ One Wicked Deed!” said the doc- 
tor, laughing heartily. “The scamp! 
Why, I don’t suppose a thousand would 
fill his account.” 

“That is just why we are so curious, 
doctor. What could the One have been 
that is so enormously bad as to out- 
balance the lot ?” 

“ Another curious thing about him is 
that he declares he hasn’t spoken to a 
woman for years. Yet he uses—when 
they are not in pawn—tremendously 
swell handkerchiefs, embroidered lav- 
ishly with his initials,— evidently the 
work of fair fingers.” “iene 

General Valcour yawned. Then he 
sighed, as a sad conviction of the intel- 
lectual inferiority of the new generation 
stole over him. Could these unspeak- 
ably dull “ Blades” talk of nothing but 
this disreputable old vagabond? His 
endurance was to be put to a severe test, 
for the door opened and in came the 
Duke himself. ‘“Garoché,” said the 
general in an undertone of disgust, “ it 
is that same old tramp who spoke to 
us the other morning,—Leacock, you. 
know.” 

“T suspected as much from the be- 


ginning,” said Garry, laughing. 
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Mr. Leacock was greeted with friend- 


liness. 

“Speak of an angel,” said one, “ and 
in he comes! We were just talking of 
you, Duke, and of your Wicked Deed.” 

“Come, now; tell us all about it. I 
don’t believe it was so bad, after all.” 

“Tt was perfectly terrific!” said Mr. 
Leacock ; “ original, bold, and infernal. 
Gentlemen, — ingenuous and shining 
Blades,—you are doubtless, fost of you, 
on the road to the devil. But you will 
never have such a chance of pleasing 
him as fell into my hands.” 

Garry looked curiously at Mr. Lea- 
cock. He sat with painful precision on 
the very edge of a chair, towering head 
and shoulders above the lounging young 
men. His face was darkly red, his feat- 
ures large and sunken, yet rakish withal, 
and his whole appearance was empha- 
sized, as it were, and in the most singu- 
lar manner, by the white tuft of hair 
shining among his untidy black locks. 

“You had better tell them, Leacock,’ 
urged Dr. Taylor; “they really can’t 
stand this suspense much longer.” 

“And the fly on the ceiling, his fate was the 
wust one,— 
For he blew himself up by spontaneous com- 
bustion !” 
chanted a young man. “That will be 
the end of me if you don’t relieve my 
harrowing curiosity.” 

“Tell it! tell it! and I'll give you 
such a dinner !” said Frank Davis, a rich 
Blade from Memphis, with golden hair 
and a slow smile. 

“ Gentlemen, you might exercise your 
wits by guessing,” said Mr. Leacock. 

“ Thave it!” cried Mr. Davis. “ Boys, 
od ou remember the ‘ Yarn of the Nancy 

“Oh, I’m a cook, and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig ; 

And the bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig ! 
Don’t you see?” he went on in a hollow 
voice ; “ he was shipwrecked with heaven 
knows how many comrades, and he ate 
them! He is a grave-yard,—a Colum- 

barium !” 

“No, no!” said another; “the Duke 
is too delicate to have dined so grossly. 
His trouble was financial. 
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and thinking men. Of this theory we 
find repeated notices in the works of 
Arab writers, along with philosophical 
dogmas that for centuries have had 
great authority with the Buddhists of 
India. Among these the doctrine of 
Emanation, a refined pantheism,—the 
basis of the religion of Zoroaster and of 
a score of later creeds,—was accepted in 
its broadest significance by the educated 
masses of Moorish Spain. 

The historians of Cordova were more 
remarkable for the voluminous character 
of their works than for the of 
their style, but the fidelity of their de- 
scriptions in numerous instances has 
been amply verified. The poets were a 
class especially favored by the Khalifs, 
some of whom themselves achieved dis- 
tinction in this branch of literature. 
Extempore verses were the most highly 

rized, and this accomplishment passing 
into Provence gave rise to the wander- 
ing Troubadours, whose ballads long con- 
stituted the principal charm of many a 
European court and capital. In Anda- 
lusia, also, first appeared the germ of 
that spirit of romantic gallantry which 
soon grew into a desire for the protec- 
tion and exaltation of women. The 
gentler sex was allowed to participate in 


the advantages afforded by the univer-_ 
sity, and so well were these opportunities. 


improved that upon more than one oc- 
casion the doctors of the law encountered 
in these fascinating antagonists debaters 
worthy of all their forensic skill. Not 
only hosts of pilgrims, allured by the sanc- 
tity of the Western Mecca, came to bow 
before her shrine, but inquisitive travel- 
lers from Christian lands did not disdain 
to pursue their studies within her halls: 
among them were numbered future cele- 
brated philosophers, historians, physi- 
cians, even popes, and the sons of kings. 

In the personal appearance and mode 
of life of the inhabitants of Andalusia 
can be detected unmistakable marks of 
their Arab ancestry. They are darker 
in color, and—the women especially— 
have larger and more lustrous eyes, than 
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those of the other provinces of Spain. 
Their dialect, full of proverbial expres- 
sions and unintelligible by its elision of 
consonants, seems a barbarous jargon to 
the Castilian of Salamanca or Valladolid. 
The popular cloak is the burnous; the 
hat of the muleteer, a degenerate turban ; 
the haick, with which Kastern jealousy 
required the features of all females to be 
concealed; survives in the mantilla, that 
once covered the face, and does yet in 
certain towns, as Tarifa: it has even 
travelled to Spanish America as the 
tapada of Lima. The sandal is much 
worn by the poorer classes, and the 
silken sash or girdle still passes under 
its Arab name of faja. The irrigating 
apparatus, the cart, the plough,—which 
is nothing but a crooked stick,—are all 
Oriental; the mills were actually built 
by the Moors, or modelled after those 
of that industrious people; grain is 
tramped out by cattle upon the primi- 
tive threshing-floor, and winnowed by 
the wind. The charcoal-vender, with 
his panniers and his scales, is identical 
in all save costume with the vagrant 
charbonnier of Cairo. The clapping of 
hands to call servants reminds one of 
the “ Arabian Nights;” the seclusion of 
women savors strorgly of the restraints 
of the harem. Instances might be in- 
definitely multiplied to show the deriva- 
tion of similar customs interwoven with 
every act of social and domestic life. 
And, notwithstanding this, with the 
ruins of mighty castles, and of palaces 
unrivalled in gorgeous decoration, scat- 
tered all over the land; with the mu- 
seums crowded with priceless relics of 
Arab art; with the fields watered by an 
ingenious yet simple system of irriga- 
tion, yielding extraordinary returns with 
but trifling labor, it is the greatest .in- 
sult you can offer a Spaniard to call him 
a “ Moor,” or insinuate that in his veins 
courses a drop of the blood of that de- 
spised race whose industry was once the 
boast, as its neglected souvenirs are now 
the glory, of his country. 
S. P. Scorr. 
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“THERE ENTERED—AH! SUCH A LOVELY GIRL!”—Page 355. 


CHAPTER V. 


* OU are not looking well yourself, 
Garry,” said General Valcour 

one morning, as he was receiving a visit 
from his physician. “ Isn’t there a club 
or something of the kind here, doctor ?” 

Dr. Taylor laughed. ‘Why, yes; 
rather a jolly one, for a young fellow.” 

“T am only asking in behalf of my 
son, I assure you.” 

“ T must present him to the ‘ Blades.’ ” 

“ And who are they ?” 

“Young men who make up the club 
I spoke of. They call themselves the 
‘ Blades, — Wild Blades, I suppose. 
They are mostly of good families; some 
here for health, others because their 
friends are, and others, again, because 
this is the most infernal gambling - hole 
in the South.” 

“Well, well, young men must sow 


their wild oats, you know,” said the 
general indulgently. ‘Good families, 
you say ?” 

“ The best.” 

“And do you belong to the club, 
doctor ?” 

.“ Not exactly; but I may say that I 
am hand in glove with it. you like, 
I will introduce your son at their next 
meeting.” 

“T should be your debtor. My son 
is naturally grave beyond his years. 
And he must be terribly moped spend- 
ing his days and nights with a sick old 
man ” 


So it came about that Garry was 
presented to some festive spirits, and 
obtained glimpses of a life vicious, 
perhaps, but painfully lacking in rap- 
tures and roses. Yet, after all, it was a 
harmless enough company: few of the 
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number drank deep or gambled for high 
stakes. They scoffed, indeed, at the 
death that menaced some of them, and 
put on the airs of veteran roués ; but 
they were jolly young lovers of life, for 
all that, only letting themselves go to the 
end of a rope they had no intention of 
cutting. 

Garoché Valcour, with no fancy for 
dissipation, was nevertheless pleased to 
enroll his name among the “ Blades,” 
and to get rid of many an evening in 
their cheerful company. Their place of 
meeting was a long, low room, back of a 
drug-shop that afforded a young German 
named Wiebutskin an honest living, 
while the senior Wiebutskin cared for 
the club-room and was pronounced by 
all the Blades the best oyster-cook and 
cocktail-mixer at the Springs. 


“Here they were met” one evening 


when Garry actually persuaded the gen- 
eral to look in at the club. The room 
wore its brightest look. Half a dozen 
tables were set at one end, covered with 
stiff white cloths; at the other was a 
fireplace, glowing with hickory logs, 
along which were ranged a goodly line of 
oysters roasting in the shell. Mr. Wie- 
butskin carefully watched them, arrayed 
in a spotless white apron and a wire 
mask to guard his face from any treach- 


ery on the part of the heated shells. | 


The general partook sparingly of the 

delicate bivalves, and unbent to a stately 

hilarity. The Blades were one and all 

delighted with him, and tried in an art- 

less way to be both agreeable and respect- 

able in honor of their distinguished 
est. 

“ But you see, general,” said one of 
his new acquaintances, “a fellow has to 
dissipate a little here. It 7s so dull.” 

“No ballet,” said a mournful man 
from Memphis, “no business, no pipe- 
stem sewerage to squabble over; and if 
you get up a cock-fight it has to be done 
on the sly.” 

“You might bring on a couple of 
prize-fighters,’ suggested the general, 
his black eyes beaming on the jaded 
youth with kindly satire. 

“ By Jove! that’s an idea!” cried a 
third animated Blade. ‘We've got a 


man, too! Let us put the Duke 
through a course of training and fight 
him.” 

“ Nonsense! You could floor him 
with a feather. He’s got no wind. Too 
much whiskey has done for him.” 

“Oh, you know he is ‘biling it 
out’ !” 

- “There is fight in him yet. Look at 
his frame! Magnificent !” 

“ Hard to match, too; unless he would 
fight a nigger. The fellow that blacks 
my boots is just such another Hercu- 
les.” 

“He wouldn’t fight a nigger. He 
used to be a gentleman, several centuries 


ac Make up a purse and offer him. 
Then see how the cat jumps.” 

“ Perhaps that daughter of his would 
object—” 


“Pooh! -I don’t believe he has a 
daughter.” 

“Yes, he has. She is a parlor-maid 
in Philadelphia.” 

“ An actress in a variety theatre, more 
likely.” 


General Valcour looked on, amazed 
at the whirl of chaff that his careless 
speech had raised. ‘Gentlemen, gentle- 
men, really I cannot follow you. Who 
is the Duke, pray ?” 

“ An English fellow who is stopping 
here. He has broken himself down by 
drinking, I suppose. Stick a knife in 
him, and whiskey would run instead of 
blood.” 

“‘ Now you see, general, how hard-run 
for amusement we are. That poor old 
vagabond is always welcome,—not for 
sweet Charity’s sake; but because he 
gives us something to talk about.” 

“T should think him rather a danger- 
ous companion,” said the general. 

“Qh, no! he has sunk too low for 
that. He could point a moral in a Sun- 
day-school book as a solemn warning.” 

“Why call him the Duke?” asked 


Ke On account of his fine Engli 


family, to be sure. You should hear — 


him, when about half-seas-over, talking 
about the glorious blood that flows in 


his veins! We asked him once why he’ 
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didn’t go back to his precious kinsfolk, 
but, oh, no, he said; he wasn’t such 
a cad as the Prodigal Son, and, fur- 
thermore, his people were not the kind 
to fall on the neck of any stray black 
sheep that came wandering in and weep 
for joy.” 

“ He is a queer old Bohemian,” said 
Dr. Taylor, puffing his cigar. ‘ No- 
body knows where he lives, or how. 
He came here from New York, flush of 
funds, drank champagne, and dressed 
gorgeously. Now he is penniless, and 
sponges cheerfully on anybody that will 
pay his way. Says he will make it all 
right the next time his goose lays a 
golden egg.” 

“ There’s the art of the fellow,” said 
a young man: “he keeps up our interest 
by his mysteries. To say nothing’ of 
the goose, he is forever hinting darkly 
at some Wicked Deed—spelt with capi- 
tals—that he has committed during his 
career.” 

“ One Wicked Deed!” said the doc- 
tor, laughing heartily. “The scamp! 


Why, I don’t suppose a thousand would 
fill his account.” 
“That is just why we are so curious, 


doctor. What could the One have been 
that is so enormously bad as to out- 
balance the lot ?” 

“ Another curious thing about him is 
that he declares he hasn’t spoken to a 
woman for years. Yet he uses—when 
they are not in pawn—tremendously 
swell handkerchiefs, embroidered lav- 
ishly with his initials,— evidently the 
work of fair fingers.” 

General Valcour yawned. Then he 
sighed, as a sad conviction of the intel- 
lectual inferiority of the new generation 
stole over him. Could these unspeak- 
ably dull “‘ Blades” talk of nothing but 
this disreputable old vagabond? His 
endurance was to be put to a severe test, 
for the door opened and in came the 
Duke himself. <‘‘Garoché,” said the 
general in an undertone of disgust, “ it 
is that same old tramp who spoke to 


us the other morning,—Leacock, you. 


know.” 
“fF ted as much from the be- 


ginning,” said Garry, laughing. 
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Mr. Leacock was greeted with friend- 


liness. 4 
“Speak of an angel,” said one, “ an 
in he feel We were just talking of 
you, Duke, and of your Wicked Deed.” 

“Come, now; tell us all about it. I 
don’t believe it was so bad, after all.” 

“Tt was perfectly terrific!” said Mr. 
Leacock ; “ original, bold, and infernal. 
Gentlemen, —ingenuous and shining 
Blades,—you are doubtless, most of you, 
on the road to the devil. But you will 
never have such a chance of pleasing 
him as fell into my hands.” 

Garry looked curiously at Mr. Lea- 
cock. He sat with painful precision on 
the very edge of a chair, towering head 
and shoulders above the lounging young 
men. His face was darkly red, his feat- 
ures large and sunken, yet rakish withal, 
and his whole appearance was empha- 
sized, as it were, and in the most singu- 
lar manner, by the white tuft. of hair 
shining among his untidy black locks. 

“You hed better tell them, Leacock,” 
urged Dr. Taylor; “ they really can’t 
stand this suspense much longer.” 


“And the fly on the ceiling, his fate was the 
_ wust one,— 
For he blew himself up by spontaneous com- 
bustion !” 


chanted a young man. “That will be 
the end of me if you don’t relieve my 
harrowing curiosity.” 

“Tell it! tell it! and I'll give you 
such a dinner!” said Frank Davis, a rich 
Blade from Memphis, with golden hair 


and a slow smile. 


“ Gentlemen, you might exercise your 
wits by guessing,” said Mr. Leacock. 

“ Thave it!” cried Mr. Davis. ‘“ Boys, 
do you remember the ‘ Yarn of the Nancy 
Bell’ ?— 

“Qh, I’m a cook, and a ee bold, 
And the mate of the Nancy brig; © 
And the bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 

And the crew of the captain’s gig ! 
Don’t you see?” he went on in a hollow 
voice ; “ he was shipwrecked with heaven 
knows how many comrades, and he ate 
them! He is a grave-yard—a Colum- 
barium !” 

“No, no!” said another; “the Duke 
is too delicate to have dined so grossly. 
His trouble was financial. “hd 
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“Hard was he up, 
And, in the hardness of his upness, 
Stole he a ham. 
The of the law.” 

“Tt’s a sadder tale than that,” said a 
Blade with a tragic air. ‘“ He was hard 
up, and he robbed the grave of his 
mother-in-law for her diamond rings. 
She was not dead,—had been buried 

uick,—too quick,—and she seized him 
by that front lock of hair, which turned 
white on the spot, though, with singular 
presence of mind, he secured the rings 
and thrust her back, gently, but firmly, 
into the grave.” 

“ Boys, I believe you could write for 
the New York Ledger; I do, indeed,” 
said Mr. Leacock admiringly ; “ but you 
haven’t so much as warmed.” 

“Garry, I must get home,” whispered 
the general. “I can’t stand anymore 
of this. I thought,” he said severely, as 
they walked away, “that Taylor said 
these were bright young fellows and their 
meetings amusing?” 

“They often are. But Leacock’s 
coming in this evening turned the tide,” 
said Garry apologetically. 

“ Disgraceful ! disgraceful! that gen- 
tlemen’s sons should waste time on that 
old reprobate!” 


“ Ah, father, you are seasoned in fun. ” 


But we young fellows are green and raw, 
—ready to take what comes. A country 


_ chap, you know, would think Barnum’s 


clown a funnier fellow than Grimaldi. 
I find the poor old ‘Duke’ amusing, 
even interesting,—because he is the first 
of his genus I have ever seen.” 

“ Pray heaven he may be the last !”” 


CHAPTER VI. 

A PERT young Blade dared to pro- 
pose presenting Mr. Leacock—at that 
gentleman's request—to General Val- 
cour,—an honor which the general de- 
clined with stiff indignation. Garoché, 
however, was more approachable; and 
the Duke fastened himself on the new 
young man. “I take to you, my boy,” 
he said; “TI do, indeed. You remind 
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me of myself. Once J was pure as the 
beautiful snow. But many feet have 
made black paths across my soul. A 
man can’t keep a policeman at every 
avenue of his nature, or a placard say- 
ing, ‘ Keep off the grass.’ But never 
mind the past;” and he assumed a sud- 
den jaunty air. ‘ Now, tell me what I 
can do for you. I know this place like 
a book. Put yourself under my care. 
Like Macbeth’s witches, we'll do, and 
we'll do, and we'll do.” 

“ And be done,” said Garry good- 
humoredly. 

“ T’m too old a soldier for that,” with 
a wink. ‘There is a good deal to see 
here. No palaces of sin or sinks of in- 
iquity, such as an older civilization would 
boast, but plenty of neat wickedness 
under the rose.” 

“So I suppose,” said Garry, looking 
so uninterested that Mr. Leacock’s re- 
spect for him as a lad of spirit rose at 
once. 

“Ha! there isn’t much for you to 
learn, I see! We will have a bout to- 
gether. Ah, to be again the man I 
was! (ive me back, give me back the 
wild freshness of morning! You should 
have seen me at thirty—at forty. Nota 
feather turned after those wild nights in 
Paris. But time and things unnama- 
ble play the deuce with a fellow. Now 
—now—lI shake in the mornings like a 
frost-bitten tree in the wind. Going— 
going — going!” And Mr. Leacock 
shook his great head mournfully. The 
“Blades” had wondered if he ever did 
anything to earn a support. For Garry 
was reserved the discovery that Mr. Lea- 
cock was a man of ketters. “I have 
written books,” said he, “to thrill your 
very soul. And what do you think I do 
now to turn an honest penny ?” 

“Write books to curdle one’s very 
blood,” suggested Mr. Valcour. 

“Ha! that power is gone out of me. 
Othello’s occupation is gone. And I 
prostitute my genius to base uses. This 
is the hand,”—and he stretched it forth 


trembling and massive, while his voice 


sunk to a hoarse whisper,—“ this is the 
hand uplifted for the patent- medicine 
man and the instalment plan !” 
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Garry shook with laughter. 

“You have seen questioned 
Mr. Leacock sadly, —“ those flowing ‘ ads,’ 
that start out with remarks on Chinese 
immigration or the lusciousness of Per- 
sian poetry, and end up with a disgust- 
ing puff of somebody's stomach - bitters 
or liver-pad ?” 

“T’ve seen them. And you—” 

“T do them! It’s enough to make 
all my grandmothers rise. Think of a 
Leacock reeling off such stuff as this,— 


“ Know all men, 

Of sword or pen, 

Of gown and wig, 

Both wit and prig, 

The place to buy, 

To suit your eye, 

Your purse, your means, 

In plush or jeans, 
Is—shout it to the lofty heavens !— 
The Clothing-Shop of Isaac Devens. 


That’s the style. That’s what I’ve 
turned into food and drink. And the 
world spins on and doesn’t care a jot. 
Though one pretty pair of eyes would 
weep—” He stopped abruptly, and 


Garry lacked the impertinence to en- 


courage that turn in the conversation. 
“ After all,” he cried, running his hands 
through his hair until the white lock 
stood up like an index-finger, “it’s clean 
money, earned even so, and I'd like to 
take a contract for all that’s to be done 
for the next ten years. Tell it if you 
like, my lad. Spread it abroad. No 
false pride about me.” : 

There was not, indeed, as he proved a 
few days later, when he set all Hot 
Springs to laughing. He was dining 
with Frank Davis. There passed the 
door one of those beings who seem, 
somehow, a link between man and the 
wooden Indian in front of a tobacco- 
nist’s shop. The poor wretch was 
boarded front and back with an adver- 
tisement for corn-salve. To his amaze- 
ment, he found himself seized by a strong 
hand, drawn inside, claimed as.a man 
and a brother, and treated to a glass of 
(Frank Davis's) punch. 

“One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin,” said Mr. Leacock in 
farewell, pressing the hand of the board- 
ed barbarian, “and don’t you forget it.” 
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But no prank or speech of the old 
Bohemian’s could win even the tolera- 
tion of a smile from General Valcour. 

“Young Valcour and I are 
friends,” Leacock would say to the 
choice circle of the Blades, “but the 
Grand Seigneur does not take to me, 
strange and paradoxical as it may seem. 
Didn’t know there was enough left of 
me to inspire a dislike. I'll tell you - 
what, boys, I should like to do some- 
thing for the proud old Tiger,—some- 
thing that he would have to thank me 
for. Gad! how it would go against the 
grain! I’d starve for a week just for 
the chance.” 

It was not long after this aspiration 
that a chance came to Mr. Leacock, and 
the way he embraced it is a tale that 
will be told at Hot Springs through 
many a season to come. It was a glo- 
rious Sunday, and the town was indulging 
in a holiday. Even the idle negroes 
who usually hung about looking for 
stray dimes or “two bits” were away. 
General Valcour’s servant was off at a 
camp-meeting. The man of the house — 
where the Valcours lodged was picnick- 
ing with some profane spirits; the chil- 
dren were in the country. Only the 
landlady was at home,—and that because 
she was groaning with toothache. 

At this untoward time the general 
was taken suddenly and violently ill. 
Garry dared not leave him. He had 
much ado in persuading the woman of 
the house to ignore her toothache and 
go for the doctor,—only succeeding, in 
fact, by the offer of a silk scarf (his 
mother had wound it round his neck in 
parting) in answer to her dismal “T ain’t 
got nothin’ t’ ropp my head up in fitten 
t’ go on the street.” 

e doctor came, found the attack 
not so alarming as the son had feared, 
left a prescription to be filled at once, 
and took leave, promising to call later. 
Garry looked at the prescription, then at 
the landlady, Mistress Amanda Freelove. 

“T can’t do it, young Mr. Valcour, I 
can’t do it,” said that person, placidly 
“ onropping her head,” “ not ’f you wus 
t’ give me this hyer silk skiarf.” 

“ T will give it to you.” 
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“ No, young Mr. Valcour; and I'll tell 
you why. Thar’s always a ‘lot 0” young 
men a-hangin’ round the drug-sto’. An’ 
*twouldn’t be seemly fur me to appear 
amongst ’em with -my face that swelled 
that it looks es if I had run my head 
inter a bee-hive.” 

stared in admiration. She was 
lean and ugly and fifty. But at what 
age is vanity born or does it die? 

“ Furthermo’,” continued Mrs. Free- 
love, “the young man that runs the 
drug-sto’ is a-beauin’ of my daughter ; 
an’, like es not, if he saw his mother-in- 
law, es is ter be, a-lookin’ so like Sancho, 
he would back out. But I'll tell you 
what I will do, young Mr. Valcour, for 
I’m a practical kind o’ Christian myself 
an’ want ter do my duty to my neighbor, 
besides likin’ you an’ yo’ pa too, power- 
ful well: I'll stay an’ take keer of him, 
an’ you kin go fur the medicine. He’s 
a-groanin’ easier now, an’ I kin do fur 
him jist as well as you kin.” 

Garry assented to this, and hurried 
off. To his annoyance, the shop was 
closed: a legend was chalked on the 


door to the effect that Fritz Wiebutskin 


would be back after supper. What 
time this might mean Garry could only 
guess, as Sunday suppers were movable 
feasts at Hot Springs. In his perplexity 
he decided to.seek information from the 
young man’s father in his restaurant 
back of the shop. That cosey haunt of 
the “ Blades” was alight as usual, but 
the only guest was Mr. Leacock, sitting 
radiantly alone with a glass of steaming 
punch before him. “I hoped to find 
your son here,” said Garry to Mr. Wie- 
butskin, briefly explaining his errand. — 

“He! he! Fritz can’t live with me,— 
that’s the veracity of it,” said the old 
German ; “ my prices was too high up. 
I keep restaurant for visitors and beauti- 
ful Blades with the money jingling in 
their pockets. He! he!” 

“Where does he board ?” 

“ At the Widow Badden’s, to be sure. 
She takes him cheap, very cheap, be- 
cause of three girls to marry. He! he! 
But Sunday nights he is a rover; he 
sups on invitation, here, there, nobody 
knows where.” 
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~ “Do you think he will be in soon ?” 

“Oh, yes, surely, —for the Sunda; y- 
night custom. Big fool if he doesn’t. 
Have a chair, Mr. "Miheas and wait.” 

“And a glass of punch, I insist,” 
cried Mr. Leacock. ‘“ At my expense. 
Since I saw you I am become rich. The 
golden egg has come.” _ 

“ Excuse me; I will see if none of 
the other shops are open.” He met 
with no success, and returned to Mr. 
Wiebutskin’s, determined to wait a few 
moments. 

“Who's your medical man?” asked 
Mr. Leacock. 

“ Taylor.” 

“Ha! What a merry dog he is! A 
fellow of infinite jest. I was in his 
office this morning, and an old country- 
woman came in who broke her arm about 
a week ago and had Taylor set it. She 
took the notion'that her arm was grow- 
ing crooked; that it was not set right. 
Taylor patted her on the shoulder, 
you know what a handsome scamp he 
is,—and says he, ‘Now, aunty, look 
here: are you a Christian ?’ 

“<«Qand!’ says she, ‘ain’t I been a 
professor fur forty year ?” 

“<So have I,’ says he, grave as a 
rook. ‘And what church ? 

“¢ Baptist,’ says the old woman; 
‘Hard-Shell, too. I hev battled Infant- 
Sprinklers all my life.’ 

“¢T’m a Baptist too,’ shouts Taylor. 
‘And now I can tell you, as a doctor 
and a Christian and a Baptist, and a 
Hard-Shell, I'll be damned if that arm 
ain’t set right |’ ” 

Garry's mood was too 
cannot wait longer,” he said. “TI wi 
call later.” 

“Too, too bad!” said the sympathetic 
German ; “but, Mr. Valcour, you leave 
the prescription, and Fritz shall fill it 
out as soon as he comes and send it 
to you. Don’t you trouble to come 

n.” 

“T'll take it myself,” said Mr. Lea- 
cock heartily, “if there’s no messenger 
on hand.” 

“Thank you both. I will leave it in 
your hands, Mr. Wiebutskin. It is so 
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important I am sure you will make no 
delay.” And Garry was off. 

“The young chap looks worried,” 
said Mr. Wiebutskin, running his hands 
into his’ pockets. ‘‘ Why, bless my 
soul 

“What's the matter ?” 

“Why, here’s the key of the store 
in my pocket. I remember now Fritz 
gave it to me to keep. But it. wouldn’t 
have done Valcour any good. He 
couldn’t have made out the prescrip- 
tion.” 

The Duke's opportunity had come. 

“ But I could!” he cried, jumping up 
so suddenly that it seemed as if his big 
head would go through the low ceiling. 
“Bless you, man! 1 know all about 
drugs. I was a surgeon in the British 
army. I could teach your son more in 
a minute than he will learn in a year.” 

“Humph! humph! My son Fritz—” 

“Yes, yes, he is a genius; but never 
mind proving it now. You just give 
me this prescription, come unlock the 
door, and in half an hour the Grand 
Seigneur will have the medicine, thanks 
to old Leacock. Ha! ha! not a bad 
revenge |” 

After a little demurring, Mr. Wie- 
butskin agreed to the Duke’s proposal, 
and went with him into the shop. So 
it happened that Garry had scarcely got 
home before there was a ring at the bell. 
Mrs. Freelove, having descended, brought 
back the medicine, saying it had been 
handed her by a “big, easy-spoken man 
all out of breath with havin’ run so fast, 
an’ he with jest about as much as he 
could carry, not a-countin’ the doctor's 
stuff.” 

Garry gave the prescribed dose, and 
the general declared he felt quite com- 
fortable. Mrs. Freelove lighted the 
night-lamp ; Garry placed a new maga- 
zine beside it and threw his dressing- 
gown over his chair. 

“ Good-night, sir,” said the landlady. 
“Tf you want anything, don’t make no 
bones about callin’ me up, for the mis- 


ery’s clean gone out of my face, an’ I do 


hope yo’ pa will rest rele comf—” 
“ Ah—h—h!” 
Was it the shriek of a tiger in pain? 
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for the general, with a sound of un- 
earthly discord, had flung himself out 
of bed prone on the floor, where he lay 
with hands clutching empty air, in the 
agony, a8 it appeared, of an infernal 
death-torture. 

Feeling almost sure that his senses 
were deserting him, Garry knelt beside 
his father and strove to lift him. But 
the general resisted him, his form now 
rigid as a rod of steel, now.contorted in 
sharp spasms. ‘Fetch the doctor, for 
God’s sake!” called the poor lad. 

But Mrs. Freelove had needed no 
telling. She had rushed out at the 
general's shriek. “By God’s mercy,” 
as she afterward said in telling the 
story, “I met Dr. Taylor a-comin’ up 
the stairs. I jumped at him so wild- 
like that I knocked the man clean down 
the steps. Up he got, fists clinched, 
ready to fetch a blow, when he sees my 
petticoats. Then he slaps himself on 
the breast. ‘Good Lord!’ says he, 
‘have I lived fifty years to be knocked 
down by a woman, an’ to come within 
an ace of a-strilin’ one, or is anybody 
mad?’ ‘Yes,’ says I, ‘mad. or dead, 
maybe; an’ you go, doctor, quick to the 
general’s room, for the love o’ mercy an’ 
fear o’ judgment.’ An’ up he dashed 
like a cat.” 

The general still writhed on the floor. 
Together they got him to the bed. . 

“Show me what medicine you have 
given him,” said the doctor in low, stern 
tones. A glance and a touch to the tip 
of his tongue were enough. “Go for 
Dr. Kelley,” he said to Garry; “and, 
here, take this;” and he wrote a hurried 
prescription. “Tell Kelley it’s life and 
death, to come.” 

“ Doctor, for God’s sake, what is it ?” 

“ Poison!” said the doctor, tearing off 
his coat. 


CHAPTER VII. 

A VEHICLE that appeared to need but 
one smart stroke to make it fly to pieces 
like a bomb-shell jogged along a country 
road. -It was drawn by a huge red 
horse with many fine points visible in 
the shape of bones, and a hint of ancient 
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spirit in the gleaming malice of the one 
serviceable eye fate had left him. A 
young lady held the reins, balancing 
herself’ skilfully to an even adjustment 
of her weight exactly opposite the 
horse’s ears. Sitting very upright, in 
a stiffly-starched best gown, dazzlingly 
white in the sunshine, with a straw hat 
above her red curls wreathed with 
prickly green leaves, she would have 
made a piquant figure singing a carol on 
a Christmas card. From the footman’s 
seat behind her, rearing his head like 
a blacksnake over a hen’s nest, rose the 
young lady’s attendant and gate-opener, 
an uneasy, half-grown negro boy. He 
signified weariness in every eel-like 
movement that suppleness allowed ; he 
wriggled until his bare toes trailed in 
the dust, snatched at the flies he at- 
tracted, droned a hymn, diversified with 
sudden profane ejaculations, and finally 
gained a sharp reprimand by jumping 
up and down as if he were on a spring- 
board. 

“ Behave yourself, Persimmon! This 
old rattle-trap shakes now as if it had 
the ague. It doesn’t need any help 
from you to knock it to smithereens.” 

“ Lor’, Miss Bueny,” cried the youth 
by the name of Persimmon, “dis is de 
tiresomest trip ever I started on. ’Pears 
long’s de road ter Jericho. Why’n't 
you whup up ole Pete?” 

“‘ Miss Bueny” laughed : 

“ D’ye think I’d wallop him ? oh, no, no, 

Because it would not make him go.” 

“ You needn’t be a-scornin’ ole Pete,” 
said Persimmon with a mysterious grin ; 
“he’s got more in him dan you knowson.” 

“Well, here we are, thank patience.” 

They had stopped before a fanciful 
gate leading into grounds densely set 
with crape-myrtle and oleander trees. 
The pretentious but pretty home, built 
to suit Mrs. Valcour’s whim, was a “ cot- 
tage” only in name, as it had two stories 
and enclosed a square after the fashion 
of a foreign hotel. Ringing at the gate, 
the young girl was admitted by an old 
colored woman in a turban, whose Cre- 
ole French she could not comprehend. 
Handing her card, she was left alone 
in a small reception-room. The old 
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woman soon reappeared, and the visitor 
was ushered up the stairs, lovely with 
flowering plants, to a large room, hex- 
agonal in shape, singularly unique in fur- 
niture and decorations. No doors were 
in sight. Draperies of sea-blue and rose 
admitted glimpses into nooks and bou- 
doirs, each of which held its own treasure 
and spoke of refined tastes. A cabinet 
laden with oddities, a table of malachite 
and gold, a child’s portrait on an easel, 
a heap of sketches tossed like flowers 
into a wide basket, a glittering harp, a 


prie-Dieu in a dim recess,—such were 


the objects partly revealed to the girl, 
who was not quite trained enough to 
avoid glancing curiously around the en- 
chanting interior. Cushions were piled 
in the window-seats, flowers were every- 
where, in vases, and deep shells, and 
earthen pots. Nor only in living bloom 
did their beauty glow, but against the 
walls panels of flaring wild roses, or 
yellow lilies, or red blooms of the swamp 
mixed with dank grasses, alternated with 
narrow mirrors in burnished frames with 
an effect of almost too daring brilliance. 
The floor was painted a dark red, and 
dull Eastern rugs rested the eye. The 
chief piece of furniture was a great bil- 
lowy divan, near which stood an old- 
fashioned embroidery-frame. 

From the divan came forward a little 
lady, slight and light of motion as a fila- 
ment of moss blown before the wind. 
An amazing abundance of white hair 
crowned her head; but no, it was only 
a quantity of creamy lace wound tightly 


and held in place by opal pins. Temper 


and will were indicated in her wrinkled 
but fine and haughty - features. Her 
dark eyes were piercingly direct. Her 
hands were tiny, and so heavily ringed 
as to make you wonder if they were not 
jewelled for penance. Her gown was 
gray, of some thin, non-rustling stuff, 
and.a white velvet bag hung from her 
waist. 

The lady greeted her guest with that 
gracious sweetness so fascinating from 
the old to the young,—a manner fine 
enough in its gentle touches to stroke 
the arrogance and crudeness of youth 
out of sight. 
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“T hope, Mrs. Charenton, you feel 
quite settled in your new home,” said 
Miss Church, the first greetings well 
over. 

“Qh, yes, thank you,” said Mrs. 
Charenton, speaking with vivacity and 
in a high, clear voice. ‘“ We could not 
be troubled with details. I am too old, 
and my grand-daughter’s health is not 
good. We were at home from the first 
evening. We are not like the cats, 
grace & Dieu! who can’t sleep in a 
strange garret.” 

“‘Moving seems to me a tremendous 
affair. When we came to Arnville—my 
brother and I—we were at least a month 
getting things in order,—a month of 
whitewashing, and papering, .and paint- 
ing, and feeling ourselves wandering 
Arabs, never again to have our meals at 
regular hours.” 

“ Arnville, then, is not your native 
place, Miss Church ?” 

“No, indeed. It is too young a town 
to have any natives. We are all trans- 
plantations.” 

“ Exotics needing a warmer climate ?” 

“Hardy blooms, rather, that would 
thrive anywhere, since they do not die 
of Arnville.. My brother and I are 
Kentuckians.” 

“Ah! Iam fond of Kentuckians. 
As long ago as my school-days I remem- 
ber the Kentucky girls at our pension. 
Strong, gay, handsome creatures, with 
such teeth! I particularly noticed their 
“a They could crack nuts like squir- 
rels.” 

“Limestone and blue grass!” said 
Buena brightly. “We never expected 
to come so far South as this; but my 
brother—who is a born journalist—had 
an offer made him of the Arnville Ava- 
lanche, which he thought it wise to ac- 
cept. But he is on the wrong side, I 
must tell you frankly, Mrs. Charenton. 
He is a Republican.” Buena’s air was 
that of bravado, but her heart beat fast 
as she tossed this announcement into the 
conversation. She must be honest, she 
said to herself. It was policy. Better for 
Mrs. Charenton to hear this from her own 


lips. She would sce beyond any gloss of 
politeness how it was received. 
Vou. II. N. 8.—24 
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Mrs. Charenton, as keen as herself, 
saw the color come and go in the girl’s 
face. ‘My dear child,” said she win- 
ningly, “when I was a young creature 
no older than yourself, my papa used to 
tell me that I had no political principles. 
That was an unfair way of putting it. 
The truth is that I was not influenced 
in my likes and dislikes by opinions peo- 
ple happened to hold on public questions. 
For that matter, a lady should not even 
understand them. I adored bravery, 
rashness, chivalry. I found heroes 
everywhere, — Round-heads as well as 
Cavaliers, heretics no less than Catholics. 
The war came. The men of my family 
were all soldiers, and I, indeed, would 
have poured out my blood for the South. 


- Yet through all those years I had friends 


as intensely Northern, and our letters 
never lost their friendly tone. And, 
now, what difference does it make 
whether a man call himself Democrat 
or Radical? That is not the question 
in making friendships.” 

A blush of pleasure spread to Buena’s 
very temples, and she exclaimed ingenu- 
ously, “I am so glad! And my brother 
will be cheered and encouraged. Will 
you let me present him to you some 
day 

“ With pleasure, my dear Miss Church. 
And you must take a glass of wine with 
me now to our better acquaintance.” 
She touched a bell, and a pretty hand- 
maiden entered,—slim of figure, golden- 
hued, black-eyed, and coquettish, in a 
smart cap and red-bowed apron. “ Bring 
some biscuits and wine, Hatty, and some 
rose conserves.” The refreshments were 
placed on a small table drawn beside 
them, and Mrs. Charenton filled Buena’s 

lass. ‘A votre santé,” she said, with 
a pretty bend of her white-crowned head. 
A ray of sunlight shone on the opal pins 
and leaped to meet the flash of the lady’s 
rings as she poured the golden wine from 
its iridescent flask. 

Buena’s eager blue eyes lost nothing. 
Her heart bounded half in pain half in 
delight. 

“Now, you must taste my rose con- 
serve. I make it myself.” 

“Of real roses?” 
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“Without doubt. Eva and I gather 
them. Not a petal but goes through 
our fingers. It is immensely tedious. 
You wouldn’t imagine what a heap of 
petals it takes to make a pound.” 

“ How delicious it is!” cried Buena. 
“Tt makes all other sweetmeats gross. 
It is the very poetry of preserve-mak- 
ing.” 

Ni I must show you some more of my 
work. Will you come over to my em- 
broidery-frame? Now, see. This is 
the front breadth ; here are the others, 
to be joined,—so,—the vines at the side, 
the heavier flowers in the train,—mak- 
ing, when complete, a birthday-present 


for my grand-daughter.” 
“Oh! oh! I never saw anything so 
exquisite.” 


It was a marvel: a girl’s embroidered 
dress, or rather a dress to be, with its 
possibilities only indicated. On a-soft 
white ground flowers were blossoming 
under a cunning needle.. Every bloom, 
from the rarest pet of the hot-house to 
the mountain-heather, was depicted with 
careful accuracy; the colors were har- 
moniously blended; while the propor- 
tion, the judgment of effect in the design, 
were worthy of a true artist. 

“How you must love flowers, Mrs. 
Charenton !” 

“They have been a passion of my 

life. I think I must have been a bee 
before I was a being. I believe I have 
copied every flower that blows. It is all 
I have ever done in the way of useful- 
ness,—though, indeed, a vigorous lady 
once told me it was a sinful waste of 
time, and should be so confessed to the 
priest. This is to be a surprise to Eva. 
She cannot refuse to wear it on her 
birthday ; and, once rid of the hateful 
black she persists in wearing, I shall 
persuade her not to put it on again.” 
_ Instinctive good-breeding came to 
Buena’s aid, and she repressed any evi- 
dence of surprise, though she could but 
wonder why “Eva” should wear a 
mourning-dress while the grandmother 
was radiant in gray and creamy laces. 

“Tf you will pardon me,” said Mrs. 
Charenton, “I will take it out of the 
frame, as Eva may be in at any moment.” 
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She slipped off her rings, dropping 
them into the velvet bag at her waist. 
“The settings catch in the silk,” she 
explained. “I find these pouches so 
convenient. Until I had them I was 
forever losing my rings.” 

A sharp sense of contrast made Buena 
feel as if a cold wind had blown over 
her. Life, from her round-eyed baby- 
hood, had meant struggle. Lvery step 
had been gained by rending_ efforts. 
Her surroundings had been poor and 
mean. Here everything spoke of ease 
broadly based as the Pyramids. Every 
trifle was invested to her with meaning. 
The clink of the rings falling into the 
velvet bag excited her imagination. A 
vision rose of her own grandmother,— 
the old soldier’s wife. She saw the 
sturdy figure in short blue linsey gown, 
with hands seamed and roughened by 
hard work, knitting, in her old age, 
coarse socks and mittens, which she sold 
to “pay for her keep” and give her a 
decent burial. ‘Oh, the unevenness 
of things!” thought the girl. “I don't 
wonder at the French Revolution.” All 
the while she was listening to Mrs. 
Charenton. 

“T am embroidering a communion- 
veil,” that lady was saying, “and when 
she glances at my frame she sees only 
If she were herself, indeed, 
she might wonder that I am so long 
over such a simple piece of work. But, 
poor child, nothing arouses her interest.” 

“Ts her health, then, so very bad ?” 

Mrs. Charenton lowered her voice. 
‘Her nerves have received a shock. It 
is asadstory. The last year thatshe was 
at the convent the fever raged and her 
friends all died. They were like a band 
of sisters—charming young girls, of the 
best families. Eva almost lost her rea- 
son before she was stricken down. She 
recovered as by a miracle. But I held 
her to life. I would not let my child 
go. Yetshe came back to life unwill- 
ingly. The world seemed to hold noth- 
ing but graves. She was to have come 
out the winter following. There was no 
reason why she should not, as none of 
her companions were related to her by 
blood. But she. flew into a passion at 
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the very idea,—refused even to look at 
‘her new things that I had ordered 
through Mrs. Bowker direct from Paris, 
and which were simply ravishing. Eva 
has a very obstinate streak, though she 
seems yielding. I was at my wits’ end. 
Our physician said she must have change, 
must be taken away from those graves, 
and horrified me by hinting at a decline. 
The child refused to go to any gay re- 
sort. My attorney, an old family friend, 
finally suggested this place, of which he 
had heard through a real-estate agent. 
Eva consented to come, since it was 
quiet and not too far from New Or- 
leans.” 

Buena had listened in mute surprise 
to this little story, which, in truth, ap- 
peared to her somewhat fantastic. “ It 
is indeed quiet here,” she said: “riding 
is almost the only amusement.” 

“T have a pair of ponies for her. I 
mean that she shall drive a great deal.” 

“One ride on a good horse is worth 
fifty drives. Do have her ride.” 

“Tf there were any one to go with 
her. It is dull with only a groom.” 

“T ride a great deal,” said Buena 
bluntly, “and, if you like, will call for 
Miss Charenton. If she has no horse, 
my brother might find her one. He 
knows all the fine stock in the country, 
and, being a Kentuckian, is a judge.” 

“You are so kind. Ah! here is my 
child.” 

A light step was heard, a sliding 
panel was pushed aside, and there en- 
tered—ah! such a lovely girl! 

The nuns-had taught the young lady 
the prettiest bow in the world—a low 
bend of grace, with the head uplifted 
and turned a little to one side, that the 
eyes might not meet yours too boldly. 
With this she favored Miss Church as 
the two were introduced ; then, attract- 
ed, perhaps, she advanced and extended 
her hand. ‘TI am glad to see you,” she 
said. 

Buena Vista’s eyes grew bright and 
dark, as she took in every point of the 
young girl’s beauty. She was tall, very 
tall, it seemed, as she stood there with 
the loveliest chin in the world uplifted 
to show a delicious white throat. Her 
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eyes were large and blue, but her hair 
black as a dark bird’s wing, and of satin 
smoothness. She was draped in floating 
black, and, though pale and _ listless, . 
every motion was that of grace and dis- 
tinction. Buena glanced at her own 


figure, in its stiffly-starched white frock, 
in a mirror opposite, and wondered if 
they were made of the same clay. 

“ Did you have a pleasant walk, dar- 
you not tired?” asked 


ling? and are 
Mrs. Charenton. 

“ A little tired; but I enjoyed being 
out. I saw such a dear old place,—a 
three-storied house, with verandas and 
pillars all round. Do you know its 
owner, Miss Church ? 

“Tt was the Valcour place,” said 
Buena promptly. 

“T wanted to go in,” said Eva pen- 
sively, “oh, so much! It reminded me 
of the convent. You know, grandmam- 
ma, how we used to walk up and down 
the long porches.” 

“None of the family are at home 
now.” 

“ By the way,” said Mrs. Charenton 
abruptly, “ how old is General Valcour’s 
child ?’ 

“His—child? Oh, you mean Mr. 
Garoché Valcour. He is a young gen- 
tleman of perhaps twenty-five.” 

Mrs. Charenton looked disturbed. 
“T had somehow gained the impres- 
sion,” said she, “that young Valcour 
was a mere lad.” 

“ Aha!” thought Buena; “my lad 
fears a lover. But why, in heaven’s 
name, should she object to Garoché 
Valcour ?” 

“ Miss Church offers to ride with you, 
Eva,” said Mrs. Charenton. 

“T should like that if I had a gentle 
horse.” 

“T was brought up.on horseback,” 
said Buena, laughing, “and I will soon 
teach you, Miss Charenton, to be as fear- 
less as myself.” 

“Show your appreciation, Eva, of 
Miss Church’s kindness,” cried her 
grandmother : “ show her your sketches ; 
sing for her.” 

Then, in a voice to make you faint 
with its sweetness, Eva sang o 
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A lady who lived in a hall, 

Large int the eyes, and slim and tall. 
And ever she sang from noon to noon,— 
Two red roses across the moon. 


Mrs. Charenton raised her hands with 
an energetic gleam of jewels. “ Eva, 
Eva, you know how those weird things 
vex me. Sing us something merry.” 

“Merry! J, grandmother!” said the 
girl, in a low, shocked voice. 

Then Eva’s drawings were brought 
forth ; and Buena showed such intelli- 
gent appreciation that they asked if she 
painted or sketched. 

“T try,” said B. V., with a proud 
humility ; “but I have never had mas- 


“Let me teach you,” said Eva, with 
a sudden interest firing her sad blue 
eyes,—“in return for the riding-lessons, 
don’t you see?” 

“Pray, pray consent!” cried Mrs. 
Charenton. “Eva was called Mr. 
Kenn’s best pupil.” 

“Grandmother, you forget Cecilia,” 
cried Eva, with passion. ‘ Where did 
any of us stand beside her ?” 

A catch in her breath warned Buena 
that “Cecilia” was one of those girls 
shut within a church-yard wall, and she 
rose to go. ‘“ We will talk over all these 
questions when you come to see me,” 
she said cordially. With warm adieus 
from both ladies, she passed out of that 
fairy world to where Persimmon awaited 
her, dozing in the sunshine. 

“T do believe,” was her first thought, 
as she strove to stimulate “ole Pete” 
homeward, “if that girl were to say, 
‘ Please shave your head, Miss Church,’ 
the old lady would shake her opals at 
me and say, ‘ Pray do, my young friend. 
It might amuse the poor child.’ I won- 
der,” she mused, and the reins dropped 
on her horse’s neck, “if these are such 
people as one reads of in novels,—rich 
and elegant and softly spoken, with a 
sort of atmosphere about them different 
from that we breathe! Mr. Valcour is 
of their kind. Ah, I feel the differ- 
ence! But what do any of them un- 
derstand of life,—of lite bitter, hard, 
and real as J know it? Their hands 
would not be so small and pretty if 


they had cooked and washed half their 
lives ! 
‘ Two red roses across the moon !’ 


Was ever anything so utterly, hopelessly 
silly? Yet there she sat, singing the 
stuff as if it were a hymn to God! 
And how lovely she looked! Beautiful 
as an angel, men would say. Hasn't 
David raved about her, and called her a 
Peri, ever since he saw her that day in 
church! She is as thin as a May-pole, 
to be sure, but she knows how to drape 
her angles.” 

Absorbed in her thoughts, Miss 
Church failed to notice the erratic con- 
duct of her horse, until Persimmon 
cried, “ Look out, Miss Bueny! look 
out! Ole Pete is a-runnin’ in de fence- 
corners !”” 

Buena tugged at the reins, but too 
late. Pete tore wildly through a heap 
of gray moss piled by the roadside, and 
next took the buggy over a live-oak stump 
with startling celerity; then, inspired 
apparently with a desire to square the 
circle, he whirled toward an opposite 
point of the compass, in which gyration 
a wheel was knocked off the buggy. 
With a snort that might have meant 
“ Eureka!” ole Pete came to a stand-still. 
Persimmon was thrown against a tree, 
from which he rebounded like a rubber 
ball; Miss Church saved herself by 
catching at the dash-board, and leaped 
unhurt to the ground. 

Persimmon howled dismally, but, with- 
out noticing him, Miss Church walked 
up to the panting horse and examined 
him keenly. ‘“ Why, this beast has the 
blind staggers!” she cried angrily. 

“ Yes'm,” sniffed Persimmon, a grin 
breaking through his tears; “he’s done 
had ‘em a good deal off an’ on.” 

“You villain! what possessed you to 
bring me such a rig ?” 

“Well, Miss Bueny, me an’ Mars’ 
Joe we thought we couldn’t git nobody 
else to take ole Pete, an’ we kinder 
s'posed as bein’ a young ’oman you 
wouldn’t mind; an’ Mars’ Joe he said 
dar warn’t no money in it, nohow, ‘cause 
he was owin’ Mars’ David Church; an’ 
he says—” 
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“You impudent scamp! take that!” 
and Buena’s plump hand bestowed a 
sounding slap on Persimmon’s cheek. 

“Good saints o’ mercy!” shrieked 
the youth, “is you done gone an’ struck 
a free nigger !” 

Was Buena mistaken, or did she hear 
a subdued chuckle? She turned quick- 
ly. There in the road, at the head of 
two prancing horses, bowing low, stood 
Garoché Valcour ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Buena thought that her cup was 
full. It was, indeed, too much that Mr. 
Valcoux, of all others, should witness 
her discomfiture and another display 
of her wicked temper! Her eyes met 
Garry’s. His were dancing with fun. 
Poor little Buena did the best thing 
possible. She broke into the merry 
laugh that was so infinitely becoming to 
her dissatisfied little freckled face. Gar- 
ry joined her with a good heart. “Do 
tell me how it all came about,” said he. 

“They sent me this thing from the 
livery-stable,” said Buena, “vowing that 
it was the only turn-out they had. And 
—will you believe it?—that demon has 
the blind staggers !” 

“T saw him,” said Garry in a choked 
voice, “spinning round as if he were 
trying to catch his shadow, while Per- 
simmon bobbed up and down like a 
grasshopper. I was hurrying to your 
assistance, but the catastrophe got ahead 
of me.” 


“ At least I did not fall. That is my 


only comfort.” 

“No, indeed: you saved yourself 
with the utmost skill. After all, your 
misfortune is my gain. MayI not have 


the honor of driving you home?” 

“You are very kind. But what is to 
be done with this wreck ?” 

“T kin ride ole Pete to town,” said 
Persimmon, “an’ Mars’ Joe kin sen’ 
arter de buggy.” 

“T shall give ‘Mars’ Joe’ a piece of 
my mind,” said Garry; “but all the 
same I am rather grateful to him.” _ 

“He knowed I'd take keer o’ Miss 
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Bueny,” muttered the lad so ruefully 
that both the young people laughed 
again as they drove away. Buena felt 
somehow that it was a wonderful after- 
noon, a day from which to date her life 
anew. It was charming and novel to 
be helped into the buggy as if she were 
a young princess who conferred a bene- 
fit by her acceptance of a kindness; 
pleasant the swift motion through the 
soft air, and to see, without seeming to 
see, Garry’s dark face bent toward her 
with an expression of friendliness and 
interest. Garry, for his part, admired 
her immensely. Her puzzling blushes, 
the bold mischief of her bright blue 
eye, her blunt, almost boyish, manner, 
and her little air of fierce pride, made 
her a piquant study. He wished she 
would look at him and not at the hori- 
zon. 

“We heard you were at the Hot 
Springs, Mr. Valcour,” said Miss 
Church. “I trust you have brought 
your father back quite restored ?” 

“T have not brought him back at all. 
My mother has taken my place as nurse.” 

“Yes. I saw Mrs. Valcour at the 
station as she was going off. It was 
reported that General Valcour was 
much worse.” 

Garry looked hard at Buena, wonder- 
ing how much she had heard. Should 
he. confess to this wicked little wit? 
He felt in rather an expansive mood. 
He had talked to no one except “ Mam- 
my Ann” since reaching home a week 
ago. Buena’s blue eyes looked v: 
sympathetic under her straw hat, and, 
resigning himself to an agreeable sense 
of companionship, Mr. Valcour ran over 
the events of the last few weeks. He 
touched on Leacock with airy humor, 
though his sense of the comic did not 
enable him to dwell with equanimity on 
that gentleman’s effort to render a ser- 
vice to General Valcour. 

“Tt is'a nightmare memory,” said the 
young man. “Taylor worked like a 
tiger. I was too dazed to think how 
it could have happened,—had just sense 
enough to send my mother a despatch 
that would not alarm her too much. 
By morning the intervals lengthened 
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between the horrible recurrent pains, 
and the doctor said he would do. Then 
he wanted an explanation. I could give 
none. Of course we decided it was 
Wiebutskin’s beastly carelessness, sub- 
stituting oxalic acid for Rochelle salts. 
Taylor vowed to investigate thoroughly 
and have the young chap hooted out 
of town. Going out of the house, he 
stumbled on something as big as an obe- 
lisk, he declared. There was Leacock 
flat on the steps. 

“¢ Doctor,’ he said, ‘is he dead ?’ 

“No. But what’s that to you?’ 

“Then Leacock told him what part 
he had played, abjectly owning the mis- 
take due to his fuddled state. Taylor 
says that he never saw such a figure of 
misery. There is so much of the fellow 
to be miserable! His features were 
working, his hair tossed about until his 
one white lock stood up like a stick of 
chalk, his clothing disordered. 

‘< Doctor,’ said he in a whisper, ‘I’ve 
done a wicked deed or so, but, before 
God, I’ve never killed anybody ;’ to 
which Taylor answered that he was kill- 
ing himself as fast as he could. ‘No 
matter,’ he said: ‘ nobody will cry over 
my grave.’ 

Then he wandered off in a maudlin 
way until half sobered by Taylor's sharp 


advice to get out of town before his 


performance got round to my ears. By 
nightfall he was gone.” 

“ Fortunately for himself,” 
Buena. 

““T should have liked one interview,” 
said Garry with a wrathful smile; “but, 
poor devil! his fright was punishment 
enough, perhaps.” 

“ How did General Valcour take it 
all ?” 

“Like a regular trump! Leacock 
was his béte noire, and he was actually 
so pleased to have his antipathy justified 
that everybody else concerned got off 
scot-free. Then my mother came to 
cheer him with her wit and gay talk 
and lovely presence. He grew better so 
rapidly that there was no need for us 
both to stay. He would not give her 
up, and I was needed at the plantation. 
‘His majesty’s body-guard leaves,’ she 


cried 
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said with a wicked smile as she bade me 
good-by, ‘but his taster remains !’” 

They were chatting like old friends 
as they drew up at the gate of Buena’s 
home, where David met them in round- 
eyed astonishment: “ Buena! Mr. Val- 
cour! What has happened?” 

“Mr. Valcour must come in, David, 
and tell you all about it.” 

“Of course he must come in and 
have some tea with us.” 

Mr. Valcour was taken, not into the 
stiff parlor where B. V. had sat with 
reddened eyes, but into a home-like 
little room, where a cosey tea-table await- 
ed them with its dish of fresh fruit and 
loaf of brown bread on a wooden platter. 
A light-wood fire crackled on the hearth. 
A tea-kettle hung above it. 

Garry was installed as honored guest. 
Buena made the tea and prepared the - 
bread-and-butter after a deft way of her 
own,—buttering every slice on the loaf, 
—which enabled her to cut them of 
a transparent thinness. Then she re- 
membered some cheese-cakes she had 
made that morning, and Garry must try 
them. David fluttered with hospitality. 
There was no servant; Buena herself 
served her guest, who thought the 
whole very patriarchal and pretty, 
though at first he tried to assist the 
young lady. 

“No, no, Mr. Valcour!” cried David; 
“she must have her'way. She never 
lets me do more than look on. She 
says her duties are in-doors and she 
doesn’t mean to give up one of them.” 

“Would that all women were of her 
mind!” ejaculated Mr. Valcour. 

“For all that,” said David with a 
look of honest pride, “she finds time to 
help me on the paper, though she does 
all the work of our little home. Now, 
cake,—any lady can make cake,—but 
few such bread as this!” 

“True,” said Garry warmly; “and it 
is a pity all our Southern ladies do not 
learn such accomplishments, now there 
is such need of them.” 

“There was always need in our case,” 
said Mr. Church frankly: “our people 
were not slave-owners. We were Ken- 
tuckians, from the blue-grass region,” 
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—here David expanded his chest,—“ and 
you know that many of the best Ken- 
tucky families did not believe in slavery. 


So, in the midst of plenty, we were poor. 


We emigrated to the Louisiana Bluffs. 
Our father was killed, and an Era of Ill 
—yes, I may truly say, an Era of Ill— 
set in for Buena and me.” 

“ Brother, Mr. Valcour won’t care to 
hear such a stupid story.” 

“ Pardon me, my dear. No story is 
stupid that is illuminated by sacrifice 
and dignified by assiduity such as ours. 
Do show Mr. Valcour the ‘ Pyramid,’ 
Buena Vista.” 

Buena pouted a little, but from a 
portfolio of sketches on a stand handed 
one to Garry. It was a clever drawing 
of a pyramid, with the steps very, very 
wide apart, each one broad and pleasant 
and decorated with graceful verdure. 
At the top stood a smiling female figure 
holding out hands dropping with gifts. 
And at the base, hand in hand, with 
ludicrously short legs, stood two tiny 
figures, easily recognized as David and 
Buena, gazing wistfully up the pleasant 
heights. 

“That's the way life looked to us,” 
said David with a smile. 

But Garry could not smile. There 
was something oddly pathetic in the 
poor little sketch. He glanced toward 
Buena, but she had turned her head 
and he saw only the back of her red 
curls. 

“ Our father died,” said Mr. Church, 
“and our mother—a lady of pleasing 
walk and conversation—took another 
mate. He was ignorant and brutal, and 
desired for us no higher existence than 
that of the ox that grazed his fields. 
So we grew up like weeds. We had a 
start. Our grandfather—noble old pa- 
triot—had lifted us over the first step 
of the pyramid. We knew the alpha- 
bet and were pretty well on in spelling. 
Buena learned quickly, but I had a tus- 
sle. Yes, strange as it may seem, edit- 
ing as I do now one of the journals of 
our proud land, helping to form and 
guide public opinion, yet I, sir, with 
groaning and mighty travail and birchen 


bark was dragged through my letters. 
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I wonder what Dr. Johnson would have 
said to that?” 

“Dr. Johnson is one of my brother’s 
heroes,” said B. V. with a laugh. 

“ Aha!” thought Garry ; “‘ hence these 

phs.” 

“A new complication arose,” contin- 
ued Mr. Church in his oratorical tone. 
“Our mother died, and our step-father 
remarried. With the misguided but 
beautiful devotion of her sex, she left 
her children and her small fortune to 
her second husband. He abused the 
one and dissipated the other. We were 
wretched indeed. Then Buena’s force 
of character came out.—No, Buena, 
don’t try to stop me.—All her ambition 
was for me. She was determined that. 
I should have an education. To that 
end what did she not do? She hired 
herself as a servant in her own mother’s 
house. She spun, she knit, she sewed. 
She rose early and rested late. At last 
the day came when, with a sufficient 
sum, we presented ourselves at Neopha- 
gen Seminary. The principal—Mr. Lef- 
fingwell Dix—examined us artfully, and 
soon drew forth the whole story. It 
was arranged that I should enter. Then 
he turned to Buena a little sharply: 
‘So you,’ said he, ‘don’t want to go to 
school?’ Buena tossed her head and 
said, ‘ No,’ and at the very instant a big 
tear tumbled out. ‘Humph!’ said Mr. 
Leffingwell Dix, ‘I see. Remain here, 
my child; and, if you choose to pay 
your way, there is work at hand. [ 
will educate you both.’” 

“Good man!” cried Garry. 

“Well may you say that. Ruling 
his school with the imperious sway of 
the Czar of the Russias, he had the 
tender heart of a woman. Buena was 
a hard student, and helped about the 
cooking. I will not say but that she 
was sometimes spurned on this account 
by the impoverished but haughty daugh- 
ters of the old Southern slave-owners. 
Still, the years were pleasant. We went 
through the course; then Buena taught 
for a while, and I speculated a bit in 
cotton. I was successful enough to take 


fright, and my aspirations were toward 
journalism. This chance was offered 
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me, and I purchased the Avalanche. I 
have my little home, my modest bank- 
account, and we are happy.” 

“ Brother,” said B. V.in a calm voice 
of despair, “is that the end? Or had 
you not better tell Mr. Valcour how 
many pipes you smoke, and how often 
you cut your hair? Perhaps, too, he 
would like to know whether I use hops 
or make salt-risen bread; whether the 
house leaks; whether we buy vegetables 
or have our own garden. Goon; I am 
sure you can find something more to tell. 
Let him think us utterly shameless.” 

The young man laughed. “That is 
the way she bullies me,” he said in 
great good humor. “ Well, come, my 
child, let us have some music.” 

Buena shot a glance of wrath at her 
brother. 

“ Ah!” cried Garry, noticing a small 
upright piano in one corner ; “ you play, 
Miss Church ?” 

“No, I do not play,” said she shortly. 

“ You sing, then?” 

“ Neither do I sing.” 

“But she can beat the birds whis- 
tling,” cried David; “that’s what she 
can do.” 

“Oh that a muzzle for brothers might 
be invented !” cried B. V. 

“The way of it was this,” said David. 
“ Buena and I both had a talent for 
music: we inherited it from our grand- 
father, thé old patriot. But our edu- 
cation at Neophagen was limited to the 
strictly practical. I had a few lessons, 
indeed, but it was supposed that Buena 
had no time to give to a purely orna- 
mental science. But the child was a 
born whistler. She would hear the 
young ladies practising their songs, and 
would catch every one of them like a 
mocking-bird, note by note, with sci- 
entific accuracy. She can go through 
whole operas, —‘Sonnambula,’ ‘ Travi- 
ata,’ ‘ Martha,'—anything that she ever 
heard.” 

. “The very idea is delightful!” cried 
Garry. ‘Now, Miss Church, you won't 
—surely you won’t refuse to let us hear 

ou?” 

“ As you like,” said B. V., with a 
droll little shrug. 


She went to the piano, followed by 
David, who seated himself before the 
instrument, saying, “She always makes 
me play her accompaniments.” Mr. 
Church had a delicate touch ; and his sis- 
ter whistled an old, old ballad that Garry 
had often heard his mother sing. The 
young man was honestly delighted at the 
rich, flute-like notes, and amazed at the 
accuracy of her “ ear for music.” After 
a little, he joined in with a “second.” 
Buena’s cheek flushed, and. she looked 
marvellously pretty, even with her mouth 
puckered up in a trying likeness to a 
half-open rose. 

“ Another,” he urged; “oh, pray 
don’t stop! It is really fascinating.” 

The last notes of “ Waiting” trembled 
on the air, when Mr. Church exclaimed, 
“ Now, Sissy, give me credit for self-re- 
straint. I haven't asked one word about 
the Peri.” 

“Thad forgotten that there was such 
a person in existence.” 

“ And have we a Peri among us?” 
asked Garry lazily. 

“ Well, if that isn’t entertaining an 
angel unawares!” cried David. “She 
is in your own cottage.” 

“You mean Mrs. Charenton ?” 

“She is the ancestral Peri, as it were. 
But my Peri is a girl—a divine young 
girl,—fair as a poet’s dream of love ; 
angelically sad; a Peri before she has 
won back heaven !” 

“ All pretty girls are Peris or angels 
to Brother David,” said B. V: a little 
crossly. ‘ Miss Charenton is merely a 
tall, slim girl, in bad health: she looks 
scrofulous.” 

“Serofulous! Oh, profanity !” 

Then Buena told of her visit, finding 
the young men unduly sympathetic over 
the Peri’s ills and sorrows. 

“The poor child needs love and sym- 
pathy,” said David, his honest, ugly face 
aglow with generous feeling. 

“She needs hard work,” cried Buena, 
with a fierce little smile,— 

“To dust the office and sweep the floor, 
And polish up the handle of the big front 
door.” 

“ You are both wrong,” laughed Mr. 
Valcour. ‘“ My prescription for this in- 
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valid Peri would be sunshine, a horse, 
and English ale! Among us all we 
shall change her into a maiden of earth. 
My mother bade me call on the Cha- 
rentons, by the way,—show them at- 
tention and the rest of it,—though 
there isn’t much I can do, living en 
gargon, beyond placing myself at their 
disposal.” 

“ Don’t carry that too far,” said Miss 
B. V. rather pertly; “remember the 
Spanish lady’s shoulders !” 
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Garry laughed ; but he did not think 
this a nice speech of Miss Buena’s. 

Somehow, a chill had come over the 
evening. Garry made his adieus, prom- 
ising to call soon again. Buena seemed 
not disposed to talk, and declared herself 
tired. But, after saying “ good-night,” 
she stopped a moment to cry angrily to 
her astonished brother, “ Peri, indeed ! 
She is a goose!” 

SHERWOOD BonneER. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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her island of Hawaii, the largest of 
the Hawaiian group, is also the 
youngest,—the latest formed. It is now 
three hundred miles in circumference, 
and, as the creative fires are still active, 
there is no telling how much larger it 
will be when finished. With each vol- 
canic eruption its borders are enlarged 
and its slopes lengthened. The chain 
of islands has been formed regularly 
from the northwest to the southeast. 
Kauai, the most northern island, is the 
oldest. The craters of its long-extin- 
guished volcanoes are overgrown with 
dense forests and all the rich vegeta- 
tion of the tropics. On Oahu, the next 
island, there are grassy, bowl-shaped hol- 
lows,—such as Punch-bowl, just above 
and back of Honolulu,—to show where 
the fires have been. It is the same on 
Molokai. On Maui, though the vol- 
canic fires have not been active within 
the memory of man, the great crater of 
Haleakala stands empty and desolate, 
its brown and gray cliffs unrelieved by 
a spear of green. When one climbs 
upward ten thousand feet from the 
level of the blue, palm-fringed sea, and, 
crawling on hands and knees to the edge 
of the awful abyss, looks down three 
thousand feet, he sees in the vast bowl 
beneath him the petrified rivers of dull 
red and yellow lava, the little cones 


where blood-red fountains spouted, and 
two great chasms where the fiery rivers 
burst through the encircling wall and 
flowed into the ocean. It looks as fresh 
as if the fountains had ceased playing 
and the rivers cooled but yesterday. On 
Hawaii, the last of the islands, the forces 
are still at work, the process of creation 
still goes on. Whether another island 
will be formed when the fires die out on 
this we cannot foresee; but the history 
of the past is an open page. 

I had spent a month on the island 
of Hawaii, and was waiting at Hilo for 
the little steamer which would take me 
back to Honolulu. It had rained néarly 
every day of my stay, but that had not 
defeated the object of my visit. I had 
been to the great active volcano on the 
flank of Mauna Loa, thirty miles in the 
interior, and had spent two memorable 
days and a never-to-be-forgotten night 
on the brink of its terrific splendor. 
I had made short excursions to other 
points of interest in the vicinity of Hilo, 
and was looking forward regretfully to 
leaving Hawaii without seeing any more 
of its interesting life and natural won- 
ders. Little did I know that a rare 
opportunity was in store for me,—that 
I should make a complete tour of the 
island with the best of advantages for 
seeing people and places. 
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Vivid pictures of Hilo pass before me 
as I write—the little town embowered 
in strange tropical foliage of pride-of- 
India-, mango-, bamboo-, and palm- 
trees, with a wealth of shrubbery and 
flowers; the frowning rain-clouds; the 
rare glimpses of sunshine and blue sky ; 
the gleam of the untrodden snow on dis- 
tant Mauna Kea when the clouds lifted 
from the horizon; the reflected glow of 
Mauna Loa’s fires at night; crescent- 
shaped Hilo Bay, with its pale-green 
water meeting the indigo-blue of the 
ocean ; the masts of a whaler and of a 
lumber-ship at anchor, seen above the 
houses along the wharf; Cocoanut Isl- 
and, out in the bay, and the tall cocoa- 
nut-trees which grew along the beach. 
I see again the wide, comfortable man- 
sions of the foreigners—the missionaries, 
the planters, the government officials— 
and of the upper class of natives; the 
home of good old Father Coan, known 
and loved in many lands, under whose 
hospitable roof I rested. Its white walls 
and green shutters reminded one of New 
England, but its wide double verandas 
suggested the tropics. And good old 
Father Coan himself’ I see as plainly as 
if he had given me his parting blessing 
but yesterday,—his snow-white hair, his 
beaming smile, his expression of perfect 
peace, his air of fatherly kindness. 
Again I hear Jis words of cheer and 
encouragement to a poor Portuguese 
sailor who has come from the whaler in 
the harbor to pour out the story of his 
miseries to a sympathetic listener and 
beg for a copy of the Bible in his own 
tongue; or listen to his story of the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s visit, as he sits in 
the velvet chair in the parlor called “the 
Prince’s chair;” or stand with rapt at- 
tention as he points from the back ve- 
randa to Mauna Loa and describes the 
great sheaf of fire which he has seen 
glowing upon its summit; or listen with 
amusement as he calls the chickens in 
Hawaiian. Another resident mission- 
ary, Father Lyman, had charge of a 
boys’ seminary just back of Hilo, and at 
his invitation I visited the school one 
day. The path to it led through a patch 
of upland taro. The root of the taro 
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furnishes the pot which is the principal 
food of the natives. It is commonly 
planted in low patches of land where 
water can be turned into it freely, and 
among the common sights of the islands 
is that of men or boys, stripped to the 
malo or loin-cloth, weeding the taro- 
patches, in mud and water nearly to 
their waists. 

The sight of this dry taro-patch, 
the first I had seen, and the sound of 
the piercingly-sweet music of the boys’ 
flutes, as they stood in a line in their 
school-room and played for me, keeping 
time with their bare toes, is all that I 
remember of that visit. But the music 
thrills me yet, so plaintive, so wildly 
touching, so expressive of things beyond 
the realm of speech: it seemed the voice 
of the dying Hawaiian race. 

But other sights and sounds of Hilo 
life come vividly back: the natives 
from the country galloping into town 
and down the sloping streets, men and 
women alike wearing wreaths of ferns or 
a fragrant wild vine called mazle around 
their hat-brims or across one shoulder 
and under one arm, the women mounted 
astride, with fluttering strips of bright- 
red calico streaming backward from 
either stirrup ; the Chinese, or Chinese- 
Hawaiians, who came to the back doors 
of the houses, bringing vegetables and 
fruit in two baskets hung at the ends of 
a pole over their shoulders; the fruits 
themselves,—bananas, or limes, or gua- 
vas, or sometimes the insipid alligator- 
pears and water-lemons, and the vege- 
tables, taro and yams. Sometimes they 
brought fish which they had caught off 
Cocoanut Island; and no parfots that 
ever flew through the green glovms of a 
tropical forest could surpass in brilliancy 
and combination of colors these fish out 
of Hilo Bay. They were red and purple 
and golden and blue and orange and scar- 
let, barred and striped and spotted till 
they looked like bits of living rainbow. 
At the house of a gentleman living 
here I saw a book of fishes, drawn and 
painted from life by a skilful draughts- 
man for the use of Professor Agassiz. 
Had I not also seen the living reality, it 


would have been difficult to realize that 
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such splendid coloring existed in the 
deep sea. The fishes of our colder 
Northern waters are, in comparison with 
these of the tropics, like our sober-tinted 
sparrows and swallows and thrushes con- 
trasted with parrots, macaws, and those 
“ winged jewels,”—humming-birds. 

Many of the foreign residents of Hilo 
have interesting cabinets,—collections of 
rare and beautiful sea-shells and mosses; 
red and white and yellow and exquisite 
pink coral; curious specimens of lava 
and sulphur and Pélé’s hair from the 
volcano. The cases themselves are at- 
tractive, being made of the handsome na- 
tive woods, koa, kou, and others, which 
have a rich grain and sustain a high 
polish. Other articles of furniture, such 
. as centre-tables and side-boards, are made 
of these fine woods. The mention of the 
centre-tables brings up in my mind the 
flowers and ferns with which they were 
decorated, — great bouquets of roses, 
lilies, and innumerable other fragrant 
beauties, freshly cut and arranged every 
morning, and mingled tastefully with 
them the delicate ferns which grew in 
pone on every hill-side, in every val- 
ey, and along every roadside. 

But to return to the out-door life of 
Hilo. After a storm, the great rollers 
came into the sheltered bay from the 
swelling sea and broke upon the beach of 
black voleanic sand. The old custom of 
riding the surf-board has been to a great 
extent abandoned by the Hawaiians,— 
one can hardly tell why, it was such an 
exciting and exhilarating sport ; perhaps 
because the people are sadder and wiser 
than formerly, and less given to play; 
perhaps because the missionaries dis- 
couraged this athletic sport as savoring 
of heathenesse,—but occasionally one can 
see a man or boy “ riding the sea-horse,” 
as it is called. 

In olden times women and girls 
also rode the surf-board; but their 
sport in the water is now confined to 
swimming, fishing, and diving. These 
children of the sun lived near to Nature’s 
heart ; they profited by every opportu- 
nity of enjoyment, physical and zsthetic, 
which she afforded, and knew little of 
that weariness of life which is supposed 
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to be the result of high culture and civi- 
lization, and which has been voiced by 
Matthew Arnold in his poem begin- 
ning;— 

Weary of myself, and sick of asking 

What I am and what I ought to be. 
The gleam of rainbow-tinted mist 
about a distant headland, the play of a 
silvery water-fall as it streamed hundreds 
of feet into the sea, the free, joyous mo- 
tion of the palm-tree fronds in the wind, 
the shine of sunset waters, the hues of 
bright wild-flowers, the fragrance of a 
vine, the majestic aspect of the high 

n mountains crowned with black 
rain-clouds, the awe-inspiring grandeur 
of the scenery of cliff and padi and lava- 
flow, all stirred the natural poetry in 
their breasts and were woven into songs 
or mélés and chanted while they worked 
or played. As we strolled one day 
along the beach, we heard a native 
man crooning one of these ancient 
melodies as he chipped away on a canoe 
he was hollowing out of a single log. 
The native washwomen, who seated 
themselves by the side of the stream 
that ran along the principal street and 
washed their clothes on flat stones, 
hummed a mournful Hawaiian ditty as 
they pounded. 


Aloha nui oe, i Poli anu anu, 


was the refrain, which may be roughly 
translated,— 


Farewell to thee, thou of the cold breast. 


And the native from the country, whom 
we met on the outskirts of the town, 
driving his taro-laden mules single file 
across the swaying chain bridge, was be- 
guiling his labor by singing, half uncon- 
sciously, another of the old mélés which 
have their root in the hearts of the 
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Put I will cut short these rambling 
reminiscences and proceed to my story. 
The monthly call of the little “Ki- 
lauea,” at that time the only steamer 
plying between the islands, was always 
an occasion of interest to Hilo, bringing 

it did the latest news from the capi- 
fi and from the outside world, as well 
as passengers and freight; but on the 
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occasion of its arrival this time the ex- 
citement rose to fever-heat, for the royal 
flag was flying, and before the little 
black smoke-stacks had ceased puffing 
or the steamer dropped anchor the news 
was all over town that the king had 
come. This was David Kalakaua, the 
present monarch, and this was his first 
visit to Hilo after he had been pro- 
claimed king. The death of Lunalilo 
and his own election to the vacant 
throne had occurred within the previous 
few weeks. He had already visited 
the northern islands, and was now making 
the tour of Maui and Hawaii. Besides 
the king and queen, the king’s sister 
Princess Lydia and her husband Gov- 
ernor Dominis, governor of the island 
of Oahu, there were a number of royal 
relatives and a large retinue, cabinet 
ministers, king’s soldiers and sailors, the 
royal band, which was composed of Ha- 
waiian youths under a German leader, 
dancing-women, tiring-women, servants, 
and a number of hangers-on, both native 
and foreign, who were seeking office 
under the new administration. 

Nearly the entire native population 
hurried to the wharf to witness the 
landing, and cheers, shouts, and the 
music of various wind - instruments 
greeted our ears as we stood on the 
upper veranda watching the gay crowd, 
which, with streaming banners and gar- 
lands of flowers, escorted the king and 
his immediate attendants to the planter’s 
house which had been chosen for their 
residence during the royal visit. This 
was a long, one-storied building, with 
doors and windows opening on a wide 
veranda. The front yard was arranged 
in terraces shaded by mango-, pride- 
of-India-, and cocoanut-trees, and orna- 
mented with various flowering plants 
and shrubs. 

A crowd of loyal natives soon gath- 
ered about the place, and all day we 
heard the sounds of music, feasting, and 
speech-making. At night the king held 
a reception, and the white residents of 
Hilo went to pay their respects. The 
yard and the road in front of it wer 
blocked up with natives, and with diffi- 
culty the ushers made room for us to 


pass. Flaring Aukui-nut torches on 
long poles lit up the strange scene in the 
yard, and brilliant lamplight streamed 
from the interior of the house through the 
open doors and windows. 

On the veranda at the top of the 
flight of steps stood the king, receiving 
his visitors. Near him, seated on chairs, 
were the queen, the king’s sister, and 
other members of the royal family. 
Kalakaua was about thirty-nine years 
old, of medium height, portly form, and 
dignified manners. His complexion was 
dark, resembling rather the olive of the 
Mexican than the ebony of the African, 
hair slightly “kinky,” eyes black, prom- 
inent, and full of pleasant expression, 
nose short and rather thick, mouth 
shaded by moustache, round face adorned 
with side-whiskers. He was dressed in 
a black suit of fashionable cut, and wore 
no insignia of his rank. As we came 
forward, one by one, the usher announced 
our names; then we bowed, and the king 


| shook hands with us and asked us to be 


seated either in the house or on the ve- 
randa. Afterward we were presented to 
the queen, a tall queenly woman, with 
clear, dark complexion, regular, pleasing 
features, lovely dark eyes, and a singu- 
lar sweetness and beauty of expression. 
She wore a long black holoku,—a gown 
pleated into a yoke at the shoulder and 
falling in full folds to the feet,—a grace- 
ful garment on a slender form. On her 
head was a wreath of bright-yellow imu 
flowers, and round her neck another of 
the same. All the natives wore these 
wreaths, or Jeis (pronounced Jays), and 
the effect was striking contrasted with 
their dark skins. The brilliant blos- 
soms of the ilimu seemed to be the 
favorite material, but the wreaths were 
also composed of fragrant white jasmine-, 
orange-, or lime-blossoms, strung on 
fibres of the banana-stalk, scarlet pome- 
granate-flowers, ferns, or the fragrant 
wild vine called mazle, which somewhat 
resembles our myrtle. 

Seated on the veranda, we watched 
the crowd in the yard. A band of 
singers advanced to the bottom of the 
steps and sang a mélé composed for 
the occasion, the sweet, plaintive air 
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harmonizing with the musical Hawaiian 
language. The Honolulu brass band 
gave an opera-air, which elicited applause 
from the natives; then came calls for 
“ Ka Moi” (“the king”), and he stepped 
forward and made a brief speech in 
Hawaiian, which was answered by cheers. 
After more singing by the crowd, the 
king brought out his guitar and sang 
a mélé of his own composing, accom- 
panied by the queen and by his sister 
the Princess Lydia, who is a fine singer 
and a good performer on several musical 
instruments. She plays the organ in 
the king’s church at Honolulu. 

Afterward, there was an adjournment 
across the street to the court-house, and 
a “select” dance in the court-room. The 
king is a good waltzer, and seems very 
fond of the graceful exercise. The court- 
house is usually the scene of rural quiet 
and innocent enjoyment. It is surround- 
ed by a smooth, grassy yard, and the 
lawyers have so little to do that they 
play croquet here much of the time, and 
lead a sort of pastoral existence, far from 
the madding crowd’s ignoble strife. 

The “ Kilauea” was to sail at four 
o'clock the next afternoon. I went on 
board early, and stowed myself and bag- 
gage—a pair of saddle-bags—into as 
small a space as possible. My round- 
trip ticket entitled me to a berth in the 
cabin, but I chose instead a mattress 
spread on one of the skylights on deck. 
A former voyage had taught me how 
close and stifling the little cabin was. 

The entire native population of Hilo 
escorted the royal party to the wharf, 
and the long procession, as it wound 


through the streets bordered with tropi-: 


cal foliage, was a brilliant spectacle : the 
men in blue-cotton trousers and white 
shirts, the women in long flowing holo- 
kus of black stuff, with red neckerchiefs, 
or pink, yellow, or blue calico, with gor- 
geous patterns; both sexes profusely 
adorned with Jets of flowers and ferns. 
A line was stretched from one tall cocoa- 
nut-tree to another on the beach, and 
from this fluttered the flags of various 
countries, like an international washing 
put out to dry. 
An apoplectic cannon on the beach 
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gave a parting salute, the band played 
‘God Save the King,” the people swung 
their hats and cheered, and the boat with 
the royal party came off.to the vessel. 
Captain and crew welcomed it with 
three cheers, and as soon as the royal 
passengers were on deck, Kanaka sailors, 
with arms tattooed all over with anchors 
and flags and other devices, hauled up 
the boat and made it fast. It belonged 
especially to the king, was prettily paint- 
ed in white and gold, had cushions and a 
white awning, and bore the royal flag. - 
The rowers were dresged in sailor-uni- 
form of dark-blue flannel, with white 
cords and tassels looped across the breast. 
The rest of the company came off in the 
ship's :boats,—governors of the various 
islands, relations of the royal family, to 
the remotest cousin, band-boys, mélé- 
singers, hula-dancers, and a crowd of at- 
tendants and hangers-on,—till it seemed 
that some of them would have to climb 
up the rigging, as there would not be 
room for them on deck. Last, but by 
no means least, came Ruth, governess of 
Hawaii, from her residence farther down 
the bay. She was a woman of about 
fifty, the grand-daughter of Kamehame- . 
ha I., the richest person in the islands, 
and the ugliest mortal I have ever looked 
upon. She was called Her Royal High- 
ness, but might with equal propriety 
have been called Her Royal Broadness, 
measuring, as she did, five feet around 
the waist, and weighing three hundred 
pounds. Her expression was a scowl, 
her mouth described a crescent, pointing 
downward, and her nose looked like a 
piece of dough placed at random on her 
face and flattened with a blow. Yet 
she was the vainest of mortals regarding 
her personal appearance, was fond of 
having her photograph taken, and con- 
sidered her peculiar physiognomy as the 
sign of high rank. She was dressed in 
a black holoku, with flowers around her 
neck and on her hat-brim. 

The deck of the little steamer was 
crowded from stem to stern. An awning 
was stretched over the after-part, and here 
the royal party and their personal attend- 
antsstayed. The king and queen sat on 
a sort of folding lounge, which at night 
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formed a bed ; the others sat around on 
the guard-seat, or on mats woven of palm 
_ or lauhala spread on the floor. We 
steamed out of Hilo Bay at sunset, and, 
after the brief twilight, watched the dis- 
tant headlands sink into deeper shadow, 
while the large bright stars blossomed 
out in the darkening till it looked like 
an expanse of black velvet strewn with 
diamonds. The Southern Cross, with 
its four points of light, hung low in the 
southern horizon. ; 

We were going southward on our way 
around the island of Hawaii, which (as 
before stated) is three hundred miles in 
circumference. It was the purpose of 
the king to stop at all the villages of con- 
siderable size, and messengers had been 
sent overland to announce his coming. 
Most of the places were directly on the 
coast, but two or three were several 
miles inland, and these were required to 
send a sufficient number of horses to the 
landing-places for the use of the king’s 
party. 

The crowd of natives, wearied with 
the festivities of the day, were soon 
asleep; the deck was covered so thickly 
with their prostrate forms that one could 
hardly step, and the boats were all full. 
From my mattress on the skylight I lis- 
tened awhile to the stentorian breathing 
of the royal and plebeian crowd around 
me, and looked out upon the vast night 
and the sea, then sank into a sleep which 
lasted till daylight. Throughout the 
morning we were steaming along close to 
the. shore, and could see at a glance the 
track of the great lava-flow of 1868, 
which ruined several fine sugar- and cof- 
fee-plantations and much _ pasture-land, 
changing thousands of fertile acres to 
useless wastes of lava-desert that must 
await the slow grind of centuries before 
arich soil is again formed. The long 
slopes and summits of Mauna Kea and 
Mauna Loa were in distinct view. We 
saw black petrified rivers of lava extend- 
ing down to the sea-shore, winding in and 
out among the hills, and hanging in huge 
festoons and stalactites from the tops of 
the high cliffs. | The country seemed 
abandoned to the desolation of nature; 
here and there was a solitary cocoanut- 
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tree that had escaped the lava-flow, and 
about the hills were a few wild goats; 
but we saw no sign of human habitation 
for miles and miles. 

Meals were served on the deck of our 
little steamer in an informal manner. 
The royal party had been amply provided 
with fruits, baked meats, and vegetables 
at their last stopping-place, and when 
meal-time came their attendants brought 
forth these supplies and placed them, 
with plates, knives, and forks from the 
cabin table below, before their royal 
highnesses. The rest of the party 
seated themselves in groups of eight or 
ten on the deck, unrolled small mats, 
which they used for table-cloths, and 
spread upon them the baked taro, raw 
fish, pat-at, squid, pork, and other arti- 
cles which composed their food. All 
the members of each group sociably 
dipped into the same bowl or calabash, 
and ate with their fingers, laughing and 
talking with prodigious merriment. 

The greater portion of the company 
were deck-passengers and not entitled to 
eat in the cabin; the royal party ate on 
deck from choice. Besides the staple 
articles of food, they had many delica- 
cies by way of dessert or refreshment 
between meals,—large oranges, of deli- 
cious flavor, with thick rinds, pine- 
apples, guavas, mangoes, stalks of sugar- 
cane, and young cocoanuts, with pulp 
like white custard. The fat governess 
of Hawaii sat on the deck with her back 
against my skylight, eating and talking 
and laughing with her companions. I 
could not understand what she said, for 
she talked exclusively in Hawaiian ; but 
it must have been very funny, or her 
companions must have felt the obliga- 
tion of courtiers to laugh at all the jokes 
of royalty. Of the numerous /eis given 
her she selected one and presented it to 
me, and at another time, by way of com- 
pliment, ordered a young Kanaka to 
strip a piece of sugar-cane with his teeth 
and give it to me to chew. 

The king several times sent pine- 
apples and oranges from the royal table 
to supplement the solitary meal—brought 
by the Chinese steward on a waiter— 


which I ate sitting on my mattress. 
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Mead (so called), made of mashed pota- 
toes mixed with water and left to stand 
till fermented, was occasionally ladled 
out of a barrel to the band-boys and 
king’s sailors. Between meals, his maj- 
esty reclined on his lounge, with his 
feet on the guard-seat, and smoked and 
looked at the scenery, or chatted with his 
companions. An attendant lighted his 
pipe and knelt near him with a wooden 
spittoon filled with fragrant dried leaves. 

In the afternoon of the day after 
leaving Hilo the vessel anchored off the 
most southern point of the island, near 
a beach of rough, coarse lava, where 
there were two or three deserted houses. 
Here a party of natives, with a number 
of horses, was in waiting to escort the 
royal party to Waiahinu, a village several 
miles inland. The surf was high, and it 
seemed at first as if the boats could not 
land; but they finally went in on the tops 
of the waves, and reached the little wharf 
in safety. The Hawaiians all learn to 
swim nearly as soon as they learn to 
walk, and are as much at home in the 
water as on the land; but, as this point 
was known to be frequented by sharks, 
none of the company cared to be upset 
and thrown into the water. 

When the party, royal and plebeian, 
had mounted their horses and disappeared 
around a hill, no one was left on board 
but the captain, who was a Nantucket 
Quaker, the purser, steward, and the 
crew, the German band-leader, and my- 
self. For some reason, probably because 
the instruments were inconvenient to 
transport, the band had not accompanied 
the party to Waiahinu, and the boys 
who composed it were now waltzing 
madly in an empty little warehouse on 
the shore, their caps set on the back 
part of their heads and their coat-tails 
standing straight out behind. 

The band-master, in a gorgeous uni- 
form decorated with gilt buttons and 
braid, wandered disconsolately about the 
vessel, bewailing his dreary lot. The 
burden of his complaint seemed to be 
his exile from the congenial society of 
Berlin to this barren land, — barren in 
an intellectual sense. He poured out his 
woes to me, and, as he seemed to take 
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comfort in having a listener, I heard his 
story, although it threatened to be as 
long as a Chinese play. ae 
oward evening the vessel began to | 
roll unpleasantly, and the purser suggest- 
ed that I should find it more comfortable 
to pass the night in one of the houses on 
shore. I gladly availed myself of this 
proposal, and, after my mattress and 
a stock of provisions had been sent 
ashore, Mr. G—— (the purser) and I 
followed in another boat. He was the 
brother 6f Miss G——, of the Waialua 
Seminary, on Oahu, where for seven 
weeks I had been a missionary. We 
took pity on the German band-master, 
and invited him to accompany us, which 
he did. Besides the little warehouse 
there were two other buildings, one in- 
tended for a dwelling, the other as a 
storehouse for edible roots. We found 
the dwelling-house empty, and took pos- 
session of the front room. Looking out 
on the wide sea, stretching southward 
and westward, with nothing to break 
the even blue of its surface but the little 
black “ Kilauea,” lying at anchor, and 
inland, over the desolate lava-fields and 
the long brown mountain-slopes, it was 
not hard to imagine ourselves ship- 
wrecked and cast on the shore of a des- 
ert island. But we had all the modern 
conveniences, even to a lemon-squeezer, 
and proceeded to spread out our stock of 
jellies, crackers, canned meats, and fruit, 
and make merry. Even the band-master 
forgot to be doleful, and ate and drank © 
and laughed as though he was for the 
moment enjoying himself. Toward 
nightfall a native family came, and 
we hospitably offered them part of the 
house (we afterward learned that it was 
their own). The women rolled their 
dresses to their knees and waded into 
the surf, picking shell-fish and green sea- 
moss for their supper, while the man, 
who could talk a little English, sat in 
the door and answered our questions 
about the country and the people. Their 
supper, which they spread on the floor 
in an adjoining room, consisted of pot 
in calabashes, dried goat’s meat, and the 
freshly - caught shell-fish, which they 
gouged out of their shells and ate alive. - 
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I noticed that one of the women, the 
youngest of the party, hardly more than 
agirl, held a handkerchief over the middle 
of her face with one hand, even while she 
ate. It accidentally dropped once, and I 
noticed that her nose was almost gone. 
It was a bad case of leprosy,—the first I 
had seen. The lepers are gathered into a 
colony on the island of Molokai, and 
shut away from the rest of the world, 
by the authority of the government; 
but in remote districts the afflicted one 
is sometimes retained in the family 
without the knowledge or consent of 
the authorities. 

Between ten and eleven o’clock, when 
we all lay asleep in the moonlight and 
balmy night air that came in at open 
doors and windows, the sound of a man’s 
voice and of horses’ feet near the door 
awoke us. Mr. G went out, and 
found there two passengers who had left 
the steamer at Hilo and ridden on horse- 
back across the island, by way of the 
great volcano, to this point. They were 
uncle and niece, from California, the 
former an invalid, who had come to the 
islands for his health. With them was 
a native guide. They were very weary 
with their long, rough journey, and were 
glad to lie down on the floor with the 
rest of us. I shared my mattress with 
the young lady, and soon the house was 
again silent in sleep, the natives in one 
room, the “ Kilauea” passengers in an- 
other. Waking at daylight, I raised 
myself on my elbow and looked at the 
features of Miss H , my companion. 
I read there refinement and good nature, 
but could not discern all the lovable 
qualities which afterward greatly en- 
deared her to me. While I gazed, she 
opened her eyes, and we smiled in each 
other’s faces at our odd introduction. 

After breakfast we took a ride, ac- 
companied by the German band-master, 
and when we had penetrated a mile jnto 
the country we saw the royal party, 
numbering more than a hundred, coming 
toward us at a gallop. The fluttering 
folds of the flag which was carried in 
front, and the bright strips of cloth 
which flowed backward from _ the 
women’s stirrups, together with the 
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gay handkerchiefs and fresh Jeis of 
flowers worn by the party, gave a pic- 
turesque effect to the cavalcade. We 
joined them as they swept past, and rode 
back to the beach amid dust and clatter. 


Hilo, and the ship’s boats conveyed the 
other passengers. It was a tedious pro- 
cess, and we waited in the empty house 
that had sheltered us till the last of the 
party was on board. Then a large boat 
came back for us and for the hookupu, 
or presents to the king, the customary 
donations of loyal subjects. They con- 
sisted in this case principally of pro- 
visions,—sweet potatoes, taro, pineapples, 
and bananas, live chickens and turkeys, 
and a roasted pig wrapped in banana- 
leaves. Owing to the rising and sinking 
of the boat on the waves, piggy came 
near rolling into our laps. 

Once more on board, with Miss 
H by me on the skylight to add 
the entertainment of her bright and 
witty remarks, the voyage was doubly 
interesting. The manceuvring of the 
office-seekers to gain the notice of the 
king ; the solemn demeanor of a deacon- 
like old native who occasionally stood up 
and chanted a mélé celebrating the tra- 
ditions of Hawaii and the heroic deeds 
of the king’s ancestors; the oral cuffs 


which the fat governess of Hawaii ad-. 


ministered to her attendants when she 
was in a bad humor, and the sweets she 
indiscriminately heaped upon them when 
she was in a merry and joking mood; 
the appearance of her huge body and 
head surmounted by a little sailor-hat of 
straw and her fat hands adorned with 
diamond rings; the grotesque attitudes 
assumed by the tired revellers ;—all these 
afforded us endless amusement. 
Sometimes an order was given for the 
band to play, and the band-boys had to 


be dragged from under benches and out - 


of the boats and mustered in a line with 
their instruments, each looking as if he 
would give a month’s pay for a chance 
to sleep. Our despondent German ac- 
quaintance forgot his personal woes and 
ceased for a while on such occasions to 
“vish he vas in a land of intellect.” 


He was very strict with his musicians,— 


The king’s boat took him aboard, as at — 


| | 
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a perfect martinet,—and woe to the luck- 
less youth who played out of time or 
sounded a wrong note! The leader 
had been known at rehearsals to knock 
the heads of the boys together ; and this 
naturally stimulated their desire to do 
well in public. 

Queen Kapiolani, she of the lovely 
eyes, talked little, but pleasantly. Her 
name, which signifies ‘the captive of 
heaven,” is very musical if you pro- 
nounce it rightly,— giving the vowels the 
Continental sound. I may here remark 
that the king’s name is pronounced 
“ Kol-ah-kow-ah,” with the accent on 
the third syllable. It means “the day 
of battle.” They have no children. The 
king has appointed his younger brother, 
William Pitt Leleihoku, his successor to 
the throne. 

Coasting along near the shore, we 
saw little grass huts under cocoanut-trees 
near the water's edge. On the yellow, 
sandy beach stood groups of natives, 
clad in bright calico, waving their hands 
and shouting, “Aloha!” “Aloha !”— 
“Love to you!” “Love to you!” The 
king waved his hand in reply, and gen- 
erally ordered the band to play. Some- 
times a native came out in a long, 
narrow canoe with outrigger and spoon- 
shaped paddle, and the steamer was 
“slowed” to take on deck the offerings 
of fruit, vegetables, and fish and allow 
the Kanaka to come forward and kiss 
the king’s hand. The awe-stricken 
provincial generally crawled up to the 
king on his hands and knees,—a trace 
of the old superstitious times when the 
chiefs were reverenced by the common 
people as gods; but it may be remarked 
to the credit of the king’s good taste 
that such adulation was offensive to him, 
and that he always bade the man get up. 
At the large villages the royal party 
landed, and were received with great 
parade and enthusiasm. The ceremonies 
usually consisted of a speech of welcome, 
a response by the king, a levee, and a 
grand feast spread on mats under the 
trees, consisting of pigs, chickens, and 
vegetables baked under ground, bananas, 
oranges, cocoanuts, pineapples, poi, and 
raw fish. 

Vou. U.N. 
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Much of the scenery we passed was 
fine, but not to be compared for beauty 
with that op the opposite side of the 
island, above Hilo, where the high cliffs 
are masses of rich greenery, and the 
water-falls, like ribbons of. silver, fall 
hundreds of feet directly into the sea. 
We steamed along near bold headlands 
against which the waves were dashing 
and sending up showers of snowy spray 
twenty or thirty feet high. In some 
places caves had been worn in the rocky 
walls, and in others the surf had divided 
tall, irregular columns from the main- 
land and surrounded them with a per- 
petual wash of waves and flying foam. 
When Sunday dawned, we were lying 
in Kealakakua Bay, the place where 
Captain Cook was killed. e scenery 
is imposing: the broad bay stretches 
inward between two points of lowland 
covered thickly with cocoanut-trees, and 
washes the base of a perpendicular cliff 
four hundred feet high. In the inac- 
cessible fissures of this cliff the bones of 
the ancient chiefs of Hawaii are said to 
rest: they were tied in bundles and 
lowered from above, that they might be 
safe from disturbance. The king, queen, 
and a few attendants went across the 
bay to visit a small settlement; then 
their boat returned, and Governor Domi- 
nis kindly invited Miss H. and my- 
self to go ashore in it with him and visit 
the scene of Captain Cook’s death. A 
friend of his, an American, who was 
attached to the party in the capacity of 
office-seecker, accompanied us. He was 
a good-natured fellow, of some ability, 
and might have been in better business 
than waiting for crumbs of royal patron- 
age; but he was only one of many Ameri- 
cans who are floating about loosely in 
the islands, now attaching themselves 
to the natives, now to the foreigners, 
and again fraternizing with the half- 
whites. I met several such characters : 
one was a naval officer on sick-leave, 
one was a young Californian who had 
been disappointed in love, another was 
a young New-Yorker who had left home 
on account of some irregularity of con- 
duct and drifted to this part of the world 
without money or friends. They all 
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gue to be having a good time, but 


could see marks of weariness and dis- 
sipation in their countenances, and felt 
sorry for them. I knew that they must 
have hours of secret regret and anxiety, 
of doubt about their future course, of 
remorse for lost opportunities and wasted 
lives. But this genial prodigal—“ the 
party by the name of Brown,” Miss 
H called him—was so good-na- 
tured, so confident, that one could not 
pity him. Let us hope that with such 
a friend at court as Governor Dominis 
he obtained the coveted position, and is 
now a cabinet minister at the very least. 
In imitation of his friend the governor, 
he wore only trousers and a calico shirt, 
a straw hat trimmed with flowers, and 
a lei of ferns and green leaves. In this 
attire they sat on the deck-floor of the 
“ Kilauea,” eating, drinking, and making 
merry together with the dark-skinned 
Hawaiians who were to the manner 
born. In the natives it was all right; 
in these white men it looked like a lapse 
from a higher state of civilization. 

We skimmed lightly to the shore in 
the royal boat, propelled by the strong 
arms of the royal sailors, and stepped 
out upon the broad flat stone where, 
nearly a hundred years before, the great 
circumnavigator had been struck down. 
Then a populous village skirted the bay, 

huts were scattered thickly over 
the country back of it, and the popula- 
tion of this one island was estimated at 
one hundred thousand. Now the native 
population of the whole group of islands 
barely reaches fifty thousand. At one 
time a cocoanut-trunk sheathed in cop- 
per stood as a monument on the spot 
of Captain Cook’s death, but there is 
nothing now to mark it. Two or three 
deserted huts and some pineapples grow- 
ing in the black volcanic sand were all 
that indicated that the place had been 
inhabited. We moved around languidly 
in the hot sunshine, gathered a few yel- 
low wild-flowers, and sat awhile in the 
scanty shade of the cocoanuts talking of 
the past, then returned to the steainer. 
Later in the day the royal party visited 
another village farther along the coast, 
marked by the ruins of a large ancient 
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heatu, or heathen temple. The boats 
returned to the ship after dark, and the 
effect of the numerous kukui-nut torches 
reflected in the water was fine. 

Among this mixed multitude of 
‘princes and scullions, governors and 
king’s barbers, royal cousins and queen’s 
dressing-maids, cabinet ministers and 
hula-dancers, there was only one stickler 
for court etiquette. All the rest took 
life easily, sat around in careless raiment 
and indolent attitudes, so that it was 
difficult to distinguish any difference in 
rank. The individual who formed the 
exception was a young Japanese-Ha- 
waiian, dressed in uniform, sword, cap, 
belt, and gloves complete, who seemed 
to personify a Royal Navy. He had 
charge of the lowering and hauling up of 
the king’s boat, and when that had been 
performed by the king’s sailors acting 
under his command, he came to within 
two yards of his majesty, brought his 
feet together, raised one hand to his 


cap, and, making a salute, announced | 


the fact. The king recognized his an- 
nouncement by a wave of the hand; 
then he backed gracefully out of the 
royal presence with a bow and went off 
to the forward part of the deck till 
duty called him to his post again. I 
imagined him in the mean time fiercely 
twisting his little black moustache and 
eating his heart out over the lack of 
etiquette that prevailed on board. 

At the last stopping-place on Hawaii, 
the king said to Miss H—— and me, 
“Tt must be dull waiting on the ship; 
you shall be provided with horses and 
saddles, and can go with us to Kohala, 
if you wish.” We accepted the offer 
with thanks, found good steeds awaiting 
us, and had a glorious gallop of several 
miles, over grassy hill and dale, past sil- 
very green cane-fields and banks fringed 
with exquisite feathery ferns, to the 
pretty little village of Kohala. Here we 
were kindly entertained by a missionary 
family, whose house was surrounded by 
a large, finely-arranged garden planted 
with many trees, flowers, and shrubs 
native to the islands or brought from 
other countries. 

The king and suite stopped at the 
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residence of a sugar-planter, where pre- 
parations had been made for their visit. 
In the yard a large arbor had been 
formed of poles thatched with green 
boughs, and here, the next morning, the 
king and queen held a reception. We 
saw the crowd of natives file by the 
royal pair, each with his hookupu, or 
royal tribute,—fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
a live chicken, or a piece of money. 
Some brought pretty mats braided from 
palm- or pandanus-leaves, and others 
calabashes carved out of the beautiful 
koa wood. Even the children had of- 
ferings for “ Ka Moi,” whom they re- 
garded with much awe; bashful, bare- 
footed boys, with trousers hanging 
critically by one suspender, sidled in, 
. gazing at the king, and then with sud- 
den courage stepped forward and laid a 
piece of sugar-cane in his hand ; timid, 
dark-eyed little girls brought Jeis of 
flowers and laid them in the queen’s 
lap. No native so poor or humble but 
had some token of aloha to offer; one 
or two brought nothing but a single egg: 
all were alike received and welcomed. 
Leaving the beautifully-arranged 
grounds of the planter’s residence, 
we rode in a long procession to the 
landing, not the one we had left, but 
another and much nearer one, to which 
the steamer had in the mean time come. 
The surf was so high that we were 
obliged to climb down the side of the 
little wharf and drop into the arms of 
the sailors while the boat rose and fell 
on the waves. As before, we were sur- 


rounded by kookupu, only instead of a. 


whole roasted pig it was a keg of sugar 
presented to his majesty by the women 
of Kohala plantation which threatened 
to roll into our laps. When all were 
safe on board the “ Kilauea” once more, 
the anchor was raised, and we steamed 
across the channel toward the island of 
Maui. Haleakala—the House of the 
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Sun—loomed before us vast and grand, 
belted with broad bands of fleecy white 
clouds. At its foot was a little landing- 
place, which we reached at dark; and 
here the royal party left us, the king 
bidding us good-by and wishing us a safe 
voyage home. An escort with horses 


| was here to conduct them to Captain 


Makee’s plantation, half-way up the 
mountain-side, and we saw their long 
line of Aukui-nut torches glittering in 
the darkness like a string of fire-flies. 
They were to visit various places on 
Maui, and the steamer was to return for 
them a week or two later. 

In the morning we were lying at La- 
haina, a hot little town on the coast of 
West Maui, and here we remained for 
the greater part of the day. The cap- 
tain, in order to save coal, was waitin 
for the evening breeze to spring up aa 
carry us to Honolulu. I remember his 
droll reply to some one who was talking 
to him from a boat below. The subject 
of conversation was a man who had an- 
noyed the captain in a business trans- 
action. 

“You love him very much, don’t 
you, captain?” said the voice, sarcasti- 
cally, from below. 

“ Yes,” replied the captain dryly. 
“T have some thoughts o' marryin’ of 
him.” 

I remember, too, the sweet odors that 
were wafted to us from the grape-vines 
above and back of Lahaina, and how the 
line of a native song recurred with new 
force and meaning,— 


Her breath is sweeter than the grape-blossoms 
of Lahaina. 


When the breeze sprung up, our sails 
were hoisted, and under the fires of a 
blood-red sunset, and under the light of 
the stars, we sailed till at-early dawn we 
came to Honolulu. 

Louise CorFIN JONES. 
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lie oe morning Joan had declared to 
herself a disbelief in powers meteor- 
ological. What were all the “ probabili- 
ties” of a change of weather to one who 
lay recumbent in a lazy boat, bathed in 
a liquid golden haze that mellowed off 
outlines and edges into a hap-hazard 
guess at landscape, confused the ele- 
ments of solid earth and sliding water, 
seduced the little islands far up the bay 
from their anchorages, poising them in 
the air like a new set of Hanging Gar- 
dens, and set the distant steamboat, the 
little “ Kolus,” to paddling in the trans- 
lucent ether, with a shimmering line of 
light between her bottom and the water ? 
As Joan had drifted about the Point, 
her dreamy conclusions from the aspect 
of nature were, first, that she had eaten 
the lotus, and, secondly, that the wind 
would never blow again. But now, in 
the afternoon, she was doubting about 
the first, since, through the falsification 
of the second, a cool breeze and a brisk 
sea dispelled all notions of poppy and 
mandragora. Presently she remembered 
that she was on a sailing-party, which 
fact she had forgotten for five minutes 
at least. The general smile that seemed 
to pervade the party suggested to her 
that somebody was being very amusing. 
This somebody was the surgeon of the 
United States frigate “‘ Protection,” then 
in the harbor. ‘“—Though I really was 
born, ma’am, quite by accident, in Maine; 
but I’ve lived so long in Ireland, seen so 
many of ’em, eaten so many potatoes, 
imbibed so many—well, stories, and told 
so many of those same, that me beliefs on 
the subject of the land of me nativity 
are only saved from entire Hibernization 
by the influence of me third-cousin the 
second lieutenant, who talks through his 
nose, wears galluses, and is a Green- 
backer. Don’t interrupt me, please, my 
dear Count. You're a Saxon, and, 
ethnologically speaking, an enemy of 
me adopted country. I’ve only to in- 
troduce you into our fo’c’sle to have you 


thoroughly detested : so please to respect 
the ethical ideas I represent.” 

“ Luff, sir; luff, ladies,” said Si. 
“ End o’ Goat Island.” 

_ “Coat Island,” murmured Count von 
Dicke to himself, eying meditatively his 
elegant wrists and then, obliquely, the 
centre-board. 

“Which reminds me,” said the doc- 
tor. ‘ When I was first in Dublin, I 
asked a man what were the little islands 
in the Liffey.—‘ Islands?’ said he; ‘isl- 
ands? Shure they wanst was islands, 
but now they’re all built upon !’” 

“T haf seen an Irish anecdote in the 
newspaper ; yes,” said the count, stimu- 
lated to aslight sense of rivalry. “ It was 
— a-musing,—perhaps I coult remem- 

er—” 

“Bless us!” said the doctor, “don’t 
set me remembering Irish stories, or I'll 
overwhellum ye. Besides, I’ve been so 
long in heathen parts I forget the dul- 
cet accents of me fatherland. Ye need 
the native flavor. It’s like what the 
bos’n said to me to-day. He’d been 
down on the beach. ‘What did ye think 
of it, bos’n?’ said I.—‘ Very pretty 
sight, yer honor, but it don’t come up 
to my idea of salt-wather divarsion.’ 
The last place we came from was the 
Sandwich Islands. Ha, ha, ha!” 

“The Santwich Islands?” said the 
count, dimly comprehending that there 
had been an innuendo. 

But here Mrs. Hather Noland proper- 
ly availed herself of the adaptable quali- 
ties of conversation to make it general. 
“T suppose everybody is at the Fort,” 
she said. 

Mysterious conjuration! Six pairs of 
youthful eyes immediately began to 
gleam with a light that the contempla- 
tion of nature had failed to arouse in 
them. 

From where they were now they 
could see the carriages rolling along the 
dusty road, and the sentry pacing up and 
down the walls to guard against possible 
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treason lurking amid that fashionable 
array. The strains of a popular air 
- came to them in bits, according to the 
crescendo of the brazen and perspiring 
musicians within the gray walls. How 
green the glacis! how frowning those 
cannon! how fashionable the occasion ! 
The Fort tug came puffing and coughing 
past them, and somebody waved a hand 
to the party. 

“Why, there goes Miss Smith—and 
Mrs. Brown,” cried ‘everybody, and this 
little incident fostered the excitement, 
till presently the conversation fairly 
reeked of drags and tennis and lawn- 

ies and yachting-parties and such 
like. The count brisked up and talked 
of Vienna in an airy way, while the 
doctor was fairly crowded out, and- only 
spoke from time to time to Mrs. Barton, 
who smiled and watched her niece Joan 
and Mr. Darby Winship. 

These two interesting persons were 
rather silent. Darby was looking at 


Joan and thinking of nothing else in 
the universe. Joan was looking at her 
boot-tip and listening to the conversa- 


tion. . 

“Miss Russell,” said Mrs. Hather 
Noland. 

Joan was forced to look up. 

“Do you remember that young Pole 
who danced so beautifully in Washing- 
ton last winter ?—Darby, you knew him 
in Philadelphia. I heard the other day 
that he had made a very rich marriage 
in Chicago. I have often speculated as 
to whether it is some quality in the air 
of America that makes foreigners less 
discriminating, or whether their tastes 
would stoop as low for an equivalent 
stipend at home.” 

Darby smiled: “There is such a 
thing as good blood here, aunt.” 

“Certainly you old Philadelphians 
have a right to say so, but—” 

“Tt’s a question of the relative par 
values. Exchange is relative.” 

Mrs. Noland preserved her equanim- 
ity, although interrupted. “You study 
finance? Perhaps you will tell me that 
they are monometallic, while we prefer 
bi-metallism,—or what is the correct 
metaphor ?” 
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“Tt is rather vague; I might also sa 
ful, Miss Russell ?” 

“ Yes; beautiful indeed.” 

‘Since everything is relative, Darby, 
how does the scenery here compare with 
the watering-places in Europe ?” 

Favorably in practice, and miserably 
in description, aunt; at least, as far as 
I am concerned. This coast most re- 
sembles the Isle of Wight. ‘I wish I 
had some guide-books with me. There 
is a famous epitaph at Brading,— 


Forgive, blest shade, the tributary tear,— 


and there is a Latin one in Trinity 
Church here, you know. Bathing is 
cheaper there.” 

“T am told that Cowes is very gay. 
Osborne House is near there, you know. 
Did you not have an invitation—?” 

“ Look out, aunt; we're going to jibe, 
or luff, or whatever they call it.” 

Mrs. Noland did not return to the 
attack. In fact, they were all silent 
as the boat swung round into still 
water and glided calmly and lovingly 
over green depths, darkening the dip of _ 
rocky ledges and concealing all but the 
tips of their anemones and sea-flowers 
which caught the light and waved under 
the circles of the boat. The charm was 
broken when Si stepped out with the 
rope after letting the sail down with a 
run to fall into a limp, rough heap. 
The gift of tongues returned; and the 
provisions were quickly carried up the — 
hill, past the little house, willing hands 
making light work. The heavy work 
was done by fairy beings. Is there any- 
thing equal to wiry grass with brown 
patches for a table-cover? and can the 
most ancestral mahoganies compare with 
gray lichen-covered stones? I allow 
that your damasked tables trimmed 
with flowers or glittering with silver 
and glass may delicately whet an appe- 
tite, but can they invigorate it with: that 
keen Titanic spirit which is invoked by a 
sward sloping down to the water and a 
fresh breeze coming out of the blue- 
white horizon? Delicate cups of frozen 
coffee and well-bred gdteaua,—these 
are the proper concomitants of the con- 
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ventional four-till-seven Saturnalia; but 
the lucky folk we are speaking of ma- 
terialized the occasion by means of 
heartier properties. 

Si, my bronzed and stalwart boatman, 
there never was thy equal for spreading 
a blue-fish on boards; and the amiable 
doctor mixed a nectareous compound in 
a brand-new bucket with a skill that 
would have filled a bar-tender with 
envy. The count was fulsome in his 
praises of this mixture; he tilted his 
head back a little and sang in a soft fat 
voice a stanza which turned into a chorus 
of— 

’Raus da! ’raus da! ’rausda aus dem hausda ! 


Whereupon Mrs. Barton said quietly to 
her niece, “Joan, suppose thee sug- 

to the German gentleman that I 
understand the language.” 

After a while, when a couple of daring 
invaders remarked that they had not yet 
stormed the frowning battlements of the 
Dumplings, there was the inspiration of 
a new departure; but in a moment or 
two a general feeling became manifest 
that this development should be allowed 
to influence the various members of the 
party without any regard to geographical 
. limitations or similitudes. In short, they 
went strolling off in different directions. 

Darby went up to Joan. “ Will not 
you also sacrifice to the Venus Ambula- 
toria ?” he said. 

“T do not think I ever heard of that 
deity.” 

“She is the patroness of picnics and 
summer afternoons.” 

“Tt sounded as if she might preside 
over female walking-matches as well,— 
. though they are manifestly inventions 

of—of—” 

“ Lower-world divinities. But will 
you not take a walk ?” 

“T had thought of staying with your 
aunt—” 

“My dear Miss Russell,” interposed 
Mrs. Noland seriously, “let me commend 
my nephew to you as a man of the 
world. He will amuse you. Just now 
I myself feel somewhat dowagerish, and 
I think I will drop my character of a 
fashionable woman out of consideration 
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for your aunt, and ask her about her 
charitable works. It does one good to 
be kept au courant with the operations of 
the Churches militant, even though one is 
condemned as a neutral.” Though her 
nephew had refused to be drawn out in 
public, it was quite a part of her plan 
that he should shine in private. 

As she saw them walk off together she 
could not help turning to Mrs. Barton 
with a suggestive smile. She hastened 
to specify her meaning, feeling apolo-— 
getic to herself for having descended to 
such ordinary methods. “Do you not 
think it would be”—yes, these were 
actually overtures, but she had betrayed 
herself; she must go on—‘a v 
satisfactory match, my dear Mrs. Bar- 
ton ?” 

“One never can tell beforehand, thee 
knows, Mrs. Noland. None of my 
daughters or nieces have been given in 
marriage as yet.” 

Mrs. Noland shrugged her mental 
shoulders. If this placid Quakeress 
were an antagonist, she could not be, 
at all events, a very formidable one. 

Darby began the conversation: “I 
did not expect to get to Newport this 
summer.” 

“Why should. you complain? Must 
you, spend. your summer according to 
your expectations?” — 

“T had no intention of complain- 
ing—” 

“Enough! I foresee a compliment. 
Oh, do you not know how hard I am 
on frivolities ?” 

“But you mistake. I did not in- 
tend—” 

“Oh, I am willing to be considered 
malicious; I am very good-natured. 
Still, you have a list set before you 
by society. Choose where you will. 
Many men would like to have Long 
Branch, Narragansett, Newport, Mount 
Desert, and perhaps Brighton, Trou- 
ville, and some other watering-places, 
consolidated. It would simplify their 
summer knight-errantry. ‘Tis a pity 
society should ever know a season of 
disintegration.” 

“T don my armor for two weeks, after 
I have doffed my office coat. Pray re- 
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spect the familiar complaint of the over- 
worked lawyer.” 

“Yes; but when you forget your 
aspirations after the—is there a wool- 
sack in this country ?—you devote all 
your time to the fulfilment of your 
fashionable plans, don’t you?” 

“ Voici les neiges d'antan. You have 
evidently not forgotten last winter’s in- 
terests and teachings.” 

. “Indeed? Last winter I was very 
charitable; and, what is more, I read 
‘Romola’ and all the contemporary his- 
tory; and yet you are directly accusing 
me of present frivolity !” 

“ Last winter you twice disappointed 
an expectant partner. Since you have 
not changed, you are not to be under- 
stood to be making amends now, I sup- 

ose 


“Ts that an indirect compliment, or a 


modest dun for a just debt ?” 

“Tf you allow it to be a just debt, I 
will not deny that I am a creditor.” 

“And if I will not, it is an empty 
compliment. In other words, either I 
am reasonable or unreasonalle—” 

“ Heavens! to what deductions are 
you dragging me? Do yu imagine I 
could carp and criticise, with such in- 
fluences and scenery about me?” 

“T have no intentions, well meant or 
otherwise. Have you?” 

“ Indeed—I—” 

“ That was not meant as a leading ques- 
tion. I am not an elder brother calling 
you to account.” 

“Miss Russell, you ought to know 
my intentions—” 

“Why should I know? I do not 
think I ought to know everything. 
Socially, one should conceal one’s in- 
formation.” 

“Ts intimacy a crime, then? I am 
afraid of you. I am beginning to be- 
lieve that you have a veritable society 
rabies. Heavens! why do you cir- 
cumscribe every independence of word 
or thought, every turn of imagination, 
with that awful formula? Last win- 
ter you were a belle, you were a queen, 
difficult of approach, but now—” 

“ Now, I suppose, I should be some- 
what more Arcadian. How should I 
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be? This is society. I have been quiet 
for a week or ten days with my Quaker | 
aunt and cousins down on the Point; 
now the frigate has come into the har- 
bor, Count von Dicke has been pre- 
sented to me, and your aunt has organized 
a little sailing-party. This evening we 
shall separate, never see each other again, 
and be perfectly happy ever afterward : 
therefore I must behave in a proper 
manner.” 

“Have I broken in on your retire- 
ment? Have I dragged you out into 
the glare of the hollow world? Joan, 
this is not a german; there is no con- 
ventionality about these rocks.” 

“You are wrong: that one to the 
right has a target painted on it. They 
practise at it from the Fort.” 

“ Ungenerous triumph!” He paused 
for a little while. “You should not 
blame me, at all events. I wanted to 
see you before going. ‘The position of 
district judge in a Western State is 
enough of a chance for me to snatch at 
it eagerly.” 

“ Dear me! I had forgotten. You 
will be missed next’ winter.” — 

He was silent again for a while, 
looking over at the old town: “ As an 
old friend, Joan, let me ask you to for- 
get the world for a while. I may not see 
you again for many years. Where I am - 
going there will be no conventionalities 
and few amenities, and already I feel that 
such things are foreign to me,—that I 
am foreign to them, rather. How can. 
I make the most sweetness out of a 
‘sweet sorrow’ if you answer me in a jar- 
gon I must forget and by rules I must 
learn to despise ?” 

_ “T am not so very gay, Mr. Winship. 
I do a great deal of serious work in the 
winter. Few girls who really go out 
go out less than I do.” . 

“You have a Garzantuan measure, I 
fancy. ‘Three thousand balls, seven 
hundred parties, fifty-two at-homes, 
and as many drives, theatres, calls, arid 
operas as you like. More a Christian 
should not do.’” 

“That is adapted from Rabelais, is it? 
Men either read Rabelais and make 
rather heavy jokes about everything, or 
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they read Matthew Arnold and want to 
lead a forlorn hope.” 

“You give a surprisingly limited 
scope to male philosophy. . There are 
other aims. I assure you, I have read 
more. I have read Coke upon Little- 
ton, for instance.” 

“Which you propose to inflict upon 
the Westerners. I should advise you to 
give them Rabelais: they would be more 
likely to affect that, I think.” 

Again there was a little pause. Then 
he spoke : 

“O Vanity of vanities! 

Though thrice a thousand years are past 

Since David’s son, the sad and splendid, 

The weary King Ecclesiast, 

Upon his awful tzblets penned it, 

Methinks the text is never stale—” 

“Do you wish to prove to me that 
you are familiar with another author ? 
or is this an indirect attack upon my 
fashionable proclivities? Ah! why did 
you come here just now? Surely some 
unlucky chance brought you—and—” 

“My aunt; yes, say it.” 

“ Well, then, your aunt, if you will— 
to break up my penitence. If you 
knew those quiet, calm people my Qua- 
ker cousins, how good they are, and 
how affectionate and simple, and how 
terrible it is that not even the sweet old 
folks can keep the young ones from 
going to the Episcopal Church—I am 
incoherent. Since I have been in New- 
port I have forgotten that I am of the 
flesh, fleshly,—and I needs must be 
brought back to the world again.” 

“ Joan, if you will leave the world, if 
you -are tired, as I am, of show and 
emptiness and vanity—” 

You would advise me to go into a 
nunnery? No, I am not suited to that. 
I was fvolish to leave the Avenue and 
the tennis-parties and the drags. I am 
wrong, unfaithful in my duties, in at- 
tending so mild a diversion when I 
should be at the Fort. No, no. I am 
made for it; I must live in it and die in 
it. I have a year or two more as a 
demi-ingénue, then I shall have a couple 
of years of disputed empire, and then I 
shall marry and purchase a controlling 
share in the management of society. 
Do not pity me: I am quite satisfied. 


I am fit for nothing else, and at the bot- 
tom of my heart I care for nothing else. 
I shall be sorry for a week or so, when 
I realize that you are gone; but some- 
body else will crowd you out of remem- 
brance. And now I think I will go 
and talk to your aunt who lives in that 
delightful Washington and who is won- 
derfully charming. She was quite right 
in reminding me that you were of good 
family and had been abroad. Tell me, 
did you really have an invitation to—?” 

“Does thee know, Joan, thee could 
see Block Island this afternoon? It is 
growing too late now ; thee should have 
looked earlier.” 

Joan rose ; and I think Darby’s jump 
had something of the joyful in it. 

“Do not get up. I hope I have not 
disturbed thee, Mr. Winship. If thee 
will permit, I will sit down with thee 
for a while.” 

“ Aunt Ruth, we shall be delighted. 
Where is your shawl ?” : 

“Thee sees I have left it behind me, 
my dear. I am too old a friend of these 


rocks to be fanciful about sitting down 


on them; but thee may assist me to sit 
down in state if thee will, Mr. Winship ; 
though I am inclined to feel that I de- 
serve to refuse any ceremony. I am be- 
come worldly enough to-day ; it is only 
the association with these places I amjso 
well acquainted with that keeps me at 
my proper level and quiets my con- 
science.” 

“ Aunt Ruth, you would sanctify a— 
a—an orgy !” 

“ Are you so fond of this place, then, 
Mrs. Barton?” 

“T have lived here in the summer all 
my life. Thee may wonder that we 
choose a place where there is so much 
worldliness and so much frivolity; and 
it is indeed a great pity that these 
people who have made great fortunes 
should see in Newport only a place 
where show and display and vanity may 
be made the most of. I do not speak of 
all the cottagers, thee understands. But 
this fashionable life has always gone on, 
and we have been always far removed 
from it. It is transitory, and the beauty 


of the old town is abiding. When I was - 
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a girl I heard of many people and their 
wealth and splendor. I hear of many 
now, but the names are different. The 
others are forgotten, as these will be. 
Always, Mr. Winship, there has been 
the same noise and gayety up in the 
town, and the same quiet down on the 
Point. Yet we are here still. The 
place will always be the same, and there 
will always be fishermen and brown 
bread. Joan, does thee remember how 
thee used to wait at the gate for the 
baker, so that thee might have the crust 
of the brown bread ?” ; 

“T used to like a pan-loaf better, I 
think, Aunt Ruth; didn’t I?” 

“My dear, thee always was fond of 
plenty of butter.” 

“ Miss Russell, do I understand that 
even at an early age you displayed—” 

“ Aunt Ruth, he means to insinuate 
that I was worldly at ten. Wasn't I 
the most easily managed child? I was 
a saint, I know.” 

“Thee used to be perfectly satisfied, I 
remember, when thee was allowed to go 
in wading in the afternoon when thee 
had been in bathing in the morning. 
Yes, I think thee tastes were very 
simple. They were not always conven- 
tional, thee knows; but they were very 
simple. Tar was one of thee particular 
affections.” 

“Oh, aunt, why don’t you keep a pot 


of ‘ Warren’s Jet’ in the garret now, as 


you did in old times? I was think- 
ing about it the other day. Ah, the 
smell of that Warren’s Jet and the Irish 
dulse the servants used to leave up there 
to dry for making tea!” 

Just then Mrs. Barton’s son Kd- 
ward came over the brow of the hill. 
“Mother,” he cried, “Mrs. Noland 
wishes to know if thee will not come 
and listen to the German gentleman, 
who is singing for her.” 

While Mrs. Barton hesitated a moment, 
Joan suddenly prepared to make use of 
the tangent that was offered to her, being 
in a frame of mind to go off on one. 

Darby saw this, and knew that mo- 
ments were precious: “ My aunt gen- 
erally approves of matrons; I can't see 
why she wishes to take your aunt away.” 
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Naturally, such a suggestion would 
arouse any girl’s obstinacy, more especi- 
ally as it seemed of probable truth; 
only it would be a question how 
the obstinacy would affect her actions. 
Darby was unwise; he should have 
struck through Mrs. Barton. As it was, 
he fared better than he deserved for his 
rashness, for the die was in his favor, 
and Joan decided to punish Mrs. Noland 
by remaining where she was. So Kd- 
ward went back alone. 

“T suppose,” said Winship, feeling as 
if the burden were slightly on him, 
“that there has always been a great deal 
of luxury and dissipation at Newport, 
Mrs. Barton.” 

“Well, Mr. Winship, thee knows as 
well as I do about the gay times when 
the French were here, and what a sad 
fate those young men went home to 
meet. Young folks are just as gay now 
and know as little of the future. But 
many people think it wrong to take 
thought.—Thee remembers, Joan, the 
story of the man who owned Tammany 
Hill over there long ago?” 

“Do you mean how when his house 
was on fire he took the dinner-party ‘out 
on the lawn and feasted them there 
while the house burned? I always 
thought that was splendid in him, aunt. 
I’m sure he was much: better than the 
committee who were appointed to super- 
intend a Quaker wedding about the same 
time, and who reported that ‘too much 
liberty was given to the cook!” 

“] was not thinking so much of the 
man, my dear,—he had the fine old spirit, 
—but of his idle guests, who ate and 
drank when they should have been draw- 
ing water. And thee tells too lightly a 
story which I told thee to show thee 
how seriously the Friends of the old days 
thought of marriage. It should be a 
decent and holy ceremony, not a society 
amusement.” 

“Mrs. Barton, what do you think of 
society . marriages, — marriages of. rea- 
son ?”’ said Darby. ae 

“ Mr. Winship—” said Joan hurriedly. 

“My niece, thee sees, Mr. Winship, 
would have stopped thee. She knows 
the subject is a sad one to me. Alas! 
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I have only too much reason to have an 
opinion. One of my earliest friends—” 

But, whatever the remembrance was 
that caused Joan to frown and Mrs. 
Barton to shake her head sadly, it was 
not told to Darby; for just at that 
moment Mrs. Noland broke in upon 
them; flushed she might be, but her 
purpose got the better of her shortness 
of breath, and she plunged into the con- 
versation without waiting a moment. 
““ My dear Mrs. Barton,” she said, “I 
bring you your shawl, which you must 
not be without, and as many apologies 
as you choose to exact; but you must 
allow me to defend myself a little. You 
.Were too severe on me to take it for 
granted that I had gone to sleep and to 
come off after these young people. And 
you must come back with me and hear 
the count sing: I am afraid we are get- 
ting a little too gay; we need. your in- 
fluence. But the singing is very agree- 
able.” 

Mrs. Barton hesitated a moment, and 
then rose, not being sufficiently endowed 
with the wisdom of the serpent to avoid 
this direct attack. 

But Joan knew the science almost 
ag well as Mrs. Noland, though, being 
younger, she was a more reckless fencer. 
She turned fully: “Then we will 
all go back together. You do not know 
how fond I am of German songs, Mrs. 
Noland !” 

Mrs. Noland was perhaps no more 
exasperated at Joan’s perversity than 
at. her nephew’s ill success in improving 
his opportunities. She was persuaded 
that Joan’s secret heart was set on the 
youth, though she had kept him off for 
a year or more, and she consequently 
felt indignant at the outrageous manner 
in which the girl belied herself; but she 
was gven more angry that Darby should 
not. have been able to interest Joan suf- 

iéntly to cause her to be glad to be 
rid of both aunts together. How un- 
lucky that she herself should have dozed 
for a moment! She quickly moved 
toward Joan, with a view to bringing a 
few guns of her own to bear upon that 
unwilling young woman. Her influence 
was her greatest pride; but on this oc- 


casion she was foiled, for Darby politely 
drew her arm through his, cut her short 
as she was about to call to Miss Russell, 
and whisked her away, giving her a. 
brilliant account of a German beer-drink- 
ing bout at which he had once assisted, 
a recital she was unable to check for 
at least three minutes, by which time 
her plans were completely addled. Darby 
intentionally quickened his stride, but 
Mrs. Barton took things more peaceably. 

“My dear,” she began, “let me say a 
word to thee in season. I cannot in- 
fluence thee in secret ways, as can An- 
nette Noland,—in ways that I am afraid 
thee approves of too well: I can only 
speak to thee directly. Thee knows 
why I came on this expedition. Noth- 
ing but watchfulness for thee could 
have moved me to join a party such as 
this. Oh, child, my sister’s child, I 
am not versed in the knowledge of the 
world, I fail to comprehend its glib 
talk ; but I know the motives of men 
and their temptations. I have known 
of Annette Noland for many years. 
She is a good woman after her lights, 
but could I see thee like her and not 
mourn, could I see thee follow her and 
not sorrow? This young man,—I know 
little of him, but I see that his aunt 
furthers his interests, and I am sus- 
picious. I am glad he was minded to 
speak, though it was in lightness of 
thought, of worldly marriages. Child, 
thee remembers thee mother. I would 
not say a word against thee father, for 
a sad life has been his in many ways,— 
a hard fall was his from the seat of 
pride,—but was ever a greater mistake 
than that my sister made in marrying 
him? Blinded, dazzled by a light that 
was new to her, carried away by her 
hopes of a life of pleasure and freedom, 
—ah, my dear, thee thinks that I am 
dull, that I always preach, in meeting 
and out; but I cannot choose but warn 
thee. A just man, a man of talents,— 
your mother did not love your father, 
though he did her. See how great un- 
happiness was hers, although she had 
all the rest to make life smooth and a 

leasant by-way. Beware, my child, 

ware! Do not marry this young man 
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because he has good looks and will help 
thee to spend youth and health in the 
fiction and the vanity thee calls Society. 
Wait till the appointed time, till the man 
comes that thee can respect, a man that 
loves thee, and will wait for thee, and 
work for thee,—a man that will lift.thee 
higher than Society, not help thee to cling 
to it and stimulate thee liking for it.” 

The good old Quakeress looked at 
her niece. Joan looked down, but her 
eyelids were moist. Just then Darby 
came hurrying back and stopped them. 
“Won't you go on, Mrs. Barton?” he 
said: “Mrs. Noland insists on having 
you there,—she says she can do nothing 
without you. Perhaps Miss Russell 
does not care: I will wait on her.” 

It has been remarked that Mrs. Bar- 
ton could only meet a direct attack 
directly. But she was satisfied that her 
niece's left ventricle was performing its 
operations in a perfectly normal manner, 
so she meekly did as she was desired to do. 

“Joan, Joan,” said Darby, “when 
you are forty-five do you wish to be like 
my aunt or yours? Come.” | 

The Dumplings looked utterly unaf- 
fected, as well they might. Venerable 
Dumplings, is it the fault of the present 
writer that two young people in good 
health, on a beautiful day, should be- 
have in a manner calculated to bore and 
weary such respectable ruins as ye are ? 
You have seen a great deal of it, no 
doubt, but you are destined to see 
a great deal more, until you finally 
crumble away all together, until picnic- 
parties actually hold their festivals in 
the very middle of the spot where you 
now stand without further suggestion of 
your existence annoying them than a 
stray brick or a mossy stone! Con- 
sider,O Dumplings, and take an interest. 

Darby said nothing more; and if he 
said nothing, how was Joan to answer 
him? She walked along by his side, 
silent, tremulous, moist-eyed, till they 
came down to a little beach with whose 
brown and delicate curve the bay must 
have been in love, so softly and hap- 
pily did its ripples murmur to it. Then 
they heard a distant halloo. “I suppose 
they want us; they must be going home,” 


said Darby with asigh. “Joan? Joan?” 
Then he came quite near to her. 

“ Don’t, Darby, don’t.” 

“The first time, Joan ?” 

“N-no. No, it isn’t. Don’t you re- 
member once, at my birthday-party years 
ago,—behind the parlor-door, and papa 
caught us?” Actually, the girl began 
to dimple. But what she said the next 
minute cannot be set down, in deference 
to the Dumplings. 

As they sailed home quietly they had 
a sunset. Who that has seen the sun 
go down behind Canonicut, blazing from 
one window to another of the old town, 
firing the islands, the yachts, the wharves, 
the little boats, with a glorious rosy red, 
leaving his last beams to run over the 
smooth, rippling waters, turning them 
into streams and waves of molten gold 
and living fire, liquefying topaz and em- 
erald, can ever forget that magic scene ? 
Who can forget the dipping pennants, 
the blue-white smoke rising from the 
black sides of the yachts till it turns into 
rosy clouds in the clear air above? Who 
can forget the cool waters and the peace- 
ful twilight? As they sailed, they sang. 
There was one song, an old favorite at 
the Point, whose final burden, always 
sung by the youngsters with great gusto, 
struck Joan’s ear. There was no half- 
way doctrine involved : 

Better get married than die an old maid. 

Joan began to smile, and then sang 
to herself a little song. She, too, em- 
phasized the last line: “Fiir Liebe und 
Liebesweh.” 

“So!” cried a fat voice, “haf you 
known that already?” And the count 
came and sat beside her and hummed 
the song over again. 

But will the discerning reader please 
conceive of Mrs. Noland’s disgust when 
she discovered that Miss Russell did not 
intend to balk Darby of his insane, his 
egregiously foolish, idea of going ‘out 
West to become a judge in some awful 
Western district, with no prospect of 
coming back within five years? The 
discerning reader will also draw his own 
conclusions as to the length of time that 
Mr. Winship actually did stay. 

EpwarpD WANTON. 
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Gomes fifty years ago, the English 
naturalist Waterton conceived the 
idea of turning his paternal estate into 
an asylum for persecuted birds and 
beasts. He surrounded the entire do- 
main with a stone wall eight feet high, 
and never allowed a shot to be fired 
on his grounds, in order to try “ how 
tame kind treatment would make the 
shyest children of our All-Father.” The 
wall, however, does not seem to have 
been high enough for the mischievous 
boys of the neighborhood ; and Charles 
Waterton’s pets never got rid of that 
hereditary dread of the bimanous species 
to which their ancestors had owed their 
safety for perhaps a thousand genera- 
tions. 

But the ideal which the British ex- 
perimenter failed to attain has been fully 
realized in the birth-land of the human 
race, in Nepaul and Hindostan, and es- 
pecially in the Ganges Valley, where the 
preservation of primitive habits and the 
doctrine of metempsychosis have made 
man the brother and playmate of his 


dumb fellow-creatures. Nearly all the: 


South-Asiatic vegetarians treat mischiev- 
ous animals with a more than Christian 
forbearance; but the worshippers of 
Brahm have, besides, been taught to re- 
gard certain species of the brute creation 
as half divine, and, consequently, alto- 
gether inviolate and entitled to the active 
charity of every true believer,—the most 
privileged of the zoological demi-gods 
being the bhunder baboon (Papio Rhe- 
sus), the Honuman (Semnopithecus en- 
tellus), the Brahmin cow, the pigeon, 
and the common crocodile. In Hindo- 
stan the public spirit of wealthy philan- 
thropists rarely rises above the orthodox 
conservatism of the nationai mind; be- 
quests are not devoted to public improve- 
ments, but rather to the maintenance 
in statu quo of incorporated societies 
and multitudes of secular and clerical 
mendicants; and Sir Emerson Tennent 
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VII.—_SACRED BABOONS. 


estimates that the produce of fully ten 
per cent. of all the stipends of a most 
charitable population of one hundred 
and sixty millions is consecrated to the 
support of lazy or mischievous brutes. 
The Dheva-Ghee, or purveyance system 
for necessitous animals, comprises some 
forty or fifty hospitals and several hun- 
dred food-dispensaries, some of them 
large enough to maintain a brigade of 
able-bodied Sepoys. All the Brahmin 
temples of the Bengal Presidency feed 
pigeons ; many of them both pigeons and 
cows. Cows and monkeys enjoy the 
freedom of several wealthy cities,—are 
permitted to camp in the streets and 
help themselves to whatever garbage 
and surplus fruit the market affords. 
Near Benares there are enclosed tanks 
where sacred crocodiles are fattened 
upon the meat-offal of the large city. 
The mahakhunds (literally, “big 
yards”), or monkey -almshouses, are 
found near every town and larger vil- 
lage throughout the Kastern presiden- 
cies; the honumans have special estab- 
lishments where no low-caste monkeys 
need apply ; sick and decrepit honumans 
and rhesus-baboons are tenderly nursed 
in several well-appointed hospitals that 
derive their resources from stipends or 
pious contributions. Wealthy Buddhists, 
as well as Brahmins, have often secured 
a local immortality of glory by the 
foundation of new mahakhunds, whose 
charters are sometimes codicilled with 
peculiar provisions: that vulgar mon- 
keys and pigs shall be rigidly excluded 
from the benefits of the stipend; that 
such interdicts shall be suspended in 
ears of famine; that the distribution 
of food shall always be superintended 
by a dhevadar of the charitable race of 
Sahib Jaghir Shing; that bhunder-ba- 
boons shall be entitled to two full meals 
a day, the surplus, if any, to be distrib- 
uted for the benefit of pilgrims and 


low-caste monkeys, with the exception 
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of the dancing macaques kept by jug- 
glers and infidels; that legal fast-days 
must be duly observed, ete., etc. 
Besides, the favorites of Brahm find 
a free lunch at the house of every true 
believer. A sacred bull must never be 
expelled from the enclosure ofa truck- 
gardener without a fair compensation,— 
a sugar-turnip or a handful of dates. 
Honumans are rarely interfered with if 
they honor the premises of a native with 
an unexpected visit ; their caprices must 
be tolerated as the dispensations of be- 
ings entitled to the most respectful def- 
erence, and unbelievers soon learn to 
consult their own interests by avoiding 
an open violation of that rule. It is far 
safer to thrash a Hindoo than to kick a 
sacred baboon: forgiveness of personal 
injuries is a duty, but all worshippers of 
Brahm will risk their lives in defending 
his favorites. A Hindoo offering vio- 
lence to a sacred cow would be promptly 
stoned ; an Englishman would be hooted, 
pelted, and before long probably way- 
laid and killed. If he could defy them, 
they would ostracize him, maltreat his 


servants, and secretly annoy him in 


every possible way. -When Captain El- 
phinstone’s Scotch gardener crippled a 
bhunder-monkey, the natives howled 
around the officers’ quarters for fifty or 
sixty successive nights, besides carrying 
the baboon in procession and nursing 
him like a sick prince. In Bengal, ba- 
boons and crocodiles enjoy, in fact, all 
the privileges which the bigotry of our 
ancestors accorded to the monastic orders, 
common quadrupeds at least the preroga- 
tives of a modern clergyman. 

The results give a fair idea of the 
natural disposition of wild animals be- 
fore their habits were biassed by the 
influence of the Panie emotion,—the 
terror which man himself may have ex- 
perienced in the imagined presence of a 
mischievous divinity. Lizards do not 
dart out of your way, but just crawl 
aside to let you pass; a fish-hawk will 
alight on your gate and allow you to ap- 
proach within ten or twelve feet before 
he betakes himself to the next tree. A 
sacred bullwon’t go out of his way to 
please the Governor-General. He en- 
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camps all over the sidewalk on the shady 
side of the street, letting saints and sin- 
ners take their chances in the gutter. 
The vegetable-market is his favorite 
stamping-ground ; a little frolic now and 
then must be submitted to by the best 
of foreign residents as well as natives ; 
when the reverend quadruped indulges 
in a frisk, the bipeds must pick up their 
bananas or bones and say no more about 
it. The sacred crocodiles bask on the 
shore and don’t mind it a bit if you 
should indulge in an uncharitable re- 
mark about their plethoric appearance 
as compared with the condition of the 
human natives; but if one pelts them 
with pebbles they will turn their heads 
with a vicious snap, though without 
thinking it worth while to pursue a 
fugitive, their digestive powers being 
pre-engaged. 

But the monkeys commune with their 
Darwinian relatives on a footing of 
equality which the Watertonian method 
would probably fail to establish in less 
than forty generations. My country- 
man Dr. Vanjorden went to Northern 
India as a scientific attaché of Lord 
Dalhousie’s expedition, and during a 
residence of five years in the Punjaub 
and about three years in Bengal and 
Western Nepaul availed himself of sev- 
eral opportunities to visit the principal 
mahakhunds of those monkey-ridden 
regions. The baboon-asylum of Bhona- 
ghir, near Hyderabad, feeds about two 
hundred regulars and fifty or sixty oc- 
casional guests, the latter being visitors 
from the river-bungalows, whose sum- 
mer vegetation they generally prefer to 
the somewhat arid neighborhood of the 
mahakhund. Breakfast is at eight A.M. 
sharp; but the dhevadar beats no- gong : 
his boarders are sure to be on hand. 
The menu consists of rice, turnips, pani- 
cum (a sort of millet), pumpkins, and 
now and then a bushel of figs, served 
in a pile on the floor, between two 
troughs full of water. As soon as the 
gate opens, the guests crowd in, the old 
sachems first, the stout squaws a good 
second ; but at the sight of any extras 
the press for precedence overrides all 
etiquette, and the dhevadar himself 
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would be knocked down if he should 
presume too far on the deference of his 
protégés. They are on the watch for 
him if he enters the building, and when 
he reappears with a bucketful of tidbits 
they charge him with a rush, empty his 
bucket, clamber all over him in search 
of hidden sweets, and often use him as a 
jumping-board ‘as they chase each other 
round the yard. In about four minutes 
from the first creaking of the gate the 
provisions are generally disposed of,— 
provisionally at least, Providence having 
provided each baboon with a cheek- 
pouch of such elastic capacities that a 
day’s rations can be stowed away in one 
cheek. Lack of “cheek” is, indeed, no 
constitutional foible of the Papio Rhe- 
sus: he takes all he can get, and shares 
with nobody if he can help it. A fat 
old poucher, both cheeks distended with 
millet and his four fists full of good ex- 
tras, will retire into a corner and growl 
viciously at the wistful look of a starved 
youngster. Woe to the low-caste mon- 
key who should attempt to glean the 
crumbs of their feast! they charge him 
like bull-dogs, and somebody at the gate 
does not fail to take him across the knee 
and search his cheek-pouches before dis- 
missing him. 

By dint of much persuasion the doc- 
tor once induced the major-domo of the 
monkey-castle to postpone the usual time 
of the morning meal for an hour and a 
half; and the consequences fully justified 
the reluctance of the official A few 
minutes after eight o'clock the young 
baboons became fidgety, and some of the 
elders, after strutting up and down in sul- 
len silence, walked to the gate and began 
to shake the latch-handle, gently at first, 
but by and by with fierce impatience. 


Then, stepping back, the sachems held a 


council of war, chattering at each other 
with protruded lips, and grunting in- 
dignantly whenever they looked at the 
still unopened gate. Some of the frivo- 
lous youngsters were roughly handled, 
likewise the dhevadar’s dog, who had 
mocked their grief with his ill-timed 
familiarities. Seeing a man approach 
from the direction of the village, they 
gathered around him, evidently in hopes 
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of entering the gate in his wake; but 
when he pursued his way they vented 
their disappointment in howls that made 
the man stop and look back with sur- 
prise. After another consultation, they 
tried the gate once more, scrutinized the 
smooth masonry of the wall, and then 
made for a high tamarind-tree that over- 
looked the yard of the mahakhund. 
With some difficulty, but with grim res- 
+ olution, the fat presbyters ascended to 
the very top-branches and began to 
challenge their landlord with louder and 
louder acclaims, rising at last to yells 
that must have been heard in the dis- 
tant river-plantations,—for, soon after, 
a deputation of bungalow-baboons came 
hastening up the rocks, and joined in the 
chorus before they could possibly have 
ascertained the cause of the uproar. 
Boys, too, appeared on the scene; and 
when a fortissimo yell in the tree-top 
was answered by a shout from the vil- 
lage, the doctor himself advised the dhe- 
vadar to open the gate. 

In another mahakhund, devoted to 
“honumans and pious and continent 
‘paupers,” the guests, under a similar 
provocation, behaved with more dignity, 
though they, too, evinced a disposition 
to wreak their ill-humor upon the naughty 
youngsters. But toward low-caste ani- 
mals the honumans show all the intoler- 
ance of the bhunder-baboon; sucking 
pigs coming within reach of their long 
arms are often grabbed and flung 
through the air with a suddenness that 
leaves the squealer no time for a protest 
till he lands sprawling on the other side 
of the fence. In hospitals for pro- 
miscuous animals race-prejudices are, of 
course, out of place, and under such 
circumstances even the honuman com- 
munes with his fellow-monkeys on more 
familiar terms, and often behaves with 
great kindness,—still, however, with a 
certain condescension, like a Church-of- 
England divine in the presence of dis- 
senting ministers. 

And the record of his caste seems to 
justify such pretensions. When Ravan, 
the Prince of Darkness, made, war upon 


Upanishads, the monkey Honuman of- 


the Rishis, says the chronicle of the ‘ 
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fered his services to the God of Light, 
and suggested the idea of carrying the 
war into the enemy’s country by setting 
fire to the island of Ceylon. 

The success of this stratagem 

brought the Ravan party to 

terms and re-established the 

supremacy of the Rishis, but 

in the heat of the Ceylon 
fracas-a-feu the faithful al- 

ly’s tail caught fire, and he 

would have expired in his 

own conflagration if he had 

not saved himself by a hur- 

ried trip to the Himalaya 

highlands, where he quench- 

ed the flame in a sacred 
mountain-lake, not, however, 

before his hands and face 

had got badly singed. The 

verity of this miracle is at- 

tested by the scriptural evi- 

dence of the Sima-Veda, 

and, as a collateral proof, as 

our theologians would say, 

the honuman’s face and 

hands are soot-black, and a 44 


tarn near the sources of the“) 
Jumna is to this day called * 
the Bhunder-pouch, or Mon- 


key-tail Lake. Nay, the 

Buddhists of. the Rayanate 

of Pegu in Ceylon claimed 

to an eye-tooth of 

the veritable original Honu- 

man. Itis an historical fact that in 1581 

Constantine de Braganza, the Virey of 
the Portuguese colonies, captured this 

tooth, and that the Raya of Pegu offered 

him three hundred thousand cruzadas for 

the restitution of the sacred relic. The 

Virey hesitated, but his confessor insisted 

that the tooth must be destroyed, “as its 

surrender would abet idolatry, and proba- 

bly witchcraft.” 

The piety of the Hindoo shrinks from 
all familiarities with so sacred a creature ; 
foreigners who wish to domesticate a 
honuman must treat him as a guest 
rather than a pet. Near the maha- 
khund of Khunar in the Nilgiri Hills 
there is a hygienic hotel where the gar-, 
rison-officers of the Madras Presidency 
use to spend the hot summer months, 
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and Dr. V. gave me an amusing account . 
of the precautions by which the dheva- 
dar tries to protect his saints from the 
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irreverent tricks of the unbelievers. 
He feeds them early in the morning, 
before the luxurious Britishers have left 
their beds, and again at the very hottest 
hour of the afternoon, when sanitary 
considerations keep the foreigners with- 
in doors, and conjures them with prayers 
and lectures to shun the precincts of 
the hotel. His menu, however, is rather 
ascetic, while the heretics luxuriate in 
all the delicacies of the Madras market ; 
and even saints have a foible for such 
dainties as pineapple jelly and preserved 
mangosteens. Dinner is at five P.M., 
and soon after the second gong the 
honumans put in an appearance, gen- 
erally at the east side of the hotel, where 
a plantation of young myrtle-trees screens 
them from the observation of the dheva- 
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dar. The Semnopithecus entellus is 
naturally a frugal feeder, but the in- 
fluence of an evil example is almost 
incalculable, and during the absence of 
the waiters (all Hindoos, though of 
‘doubtful orthodoxy) it appears that the 
favorites of Brahm were often induced 
to partake of flesh-food, and, as the 
dhevadar mentioned with bated breath, 
also of alcoholic beverages. The matter 
would have been less ‘serious in regard 
to the neophytes of the flock, but the 
college of presbyters included an old 
grayhead with a milk-white tail,—an 
infallible sign of Jana-Ghitra, or canoni- 
cal dignity of the fifth degree. And, 
grievous to say, this dignitarian was af- 
flicted with an uncontrollable hankering 
after “jungle cocktails,’ a mixture of 
rum, sugar, and citron-juice, supposed 
to possess a prophylactic value in the 
treatment of jungle-fever. In vain did 
the dhevadar wrestle with him in prayer, 
in vain had he loaded him with amulets; 
nearly every Saturday night the whoops 
of a well-known voice from the direction 
of the hotel told him that the old man 
had been indiscreet again,—not drunk 
exactly, for as soon as the mixture be- 
gan to take effect the waiters used to 
hustle him out. But one idle morning 
the officers found him prowling around 
the fence, and, guessing at the nature of 


his wants, took him aside and treated. 


him to a bottle of Nordhauser's Best,— 
or worst, from a moral point of : view. 
Before the waiters ‘could lay hold of 
him, the dignitarian, bottle in hand, 
jumped out of the window and hastened 
to the esplanade, where the officers re- 
ceived him with cheers that soon at- 
tracted an astonished crowd of Hindoos 
and honumans. The animal of superior 
sanctity retreated to the top of a gate- 
post, and two messengers from the ma- 
hakhund were so shocked at the im- 
propriety of his conduct that they could 
hardly muster the courage to summon 
the dhevadar, who at last sent a peremp- 
tory order for all true believers to with- 
draw. The next morning the repentant 
saint, with his head thickly bandaged, 
was seen in the hands of a committee of 
Brahmins and Hakims, who nursed him 
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with devotion, though they seemed to 
fear that his immortal part had been 
hopelessly compromised. 

In the neighborhood of populous cities 
the pupils of a mahakhund are exposed 
to grievous temptations; pious visitors 
too often surfeit them with sweetmeats. 
The honuman-house of Kirni-ghar near 
Allahabad is burdened with a number of 
pensioners who are: almost’ too plethoric 
to walk and seem to suffer all the hor- 
rors of dyspepsia. Such invalids are 
the objects of a special solicitude, their 
sufferings being considered as an illus- 
tration of the proverbial trials of the 
just; but in times of scarcity their lot 
becomes truly pitiful. Near Ghuyapor, 
on the lower Jumna, the scene of Krish- 
na’s dalliance with the milkmaids, Dr. V. 
saw the remains of a baboon-institute 
that had been abandoned during the 
late famine, and found the surrounding 
woods peopled with the ex-pensioners, 
now reduced to the sad necessity of work- 
ing for a living, gathering berries and 
rolling logs and stones in search of 
coleopterous insects. The youngsters 
seemed to enjoy their occupation, but the 
old dyspeptics worked with groans, like 
the exiled aristocrats after the French 
Revolution. 

During the Sepoy insurrection, too, 
the reckless guerillas destroyed a good 
many mahakhunds, whose inmates were 
obliged to take refuge in the neighbor- 
ing towns; and during the great famine 
of 1878-79, when the crops had twice 
failed throughout Bengal and the west- 
ern Carnatic, bands of destitute monkeys 
roamed the country in quest of back- 
shish, and were often seen around the 
dépéts of the Great Trunk Railroad, 
gleaning the offal of the grain-cars and 
appealing to the charity of the passen- 
gers. On the pike-roads holy honumans 
used to follow the palanquins at a trot, 
having found by experience that hereti- 
cal travellers would sometimes feed them 
for the edification of the natives. In 
that time of great need many baboon- 
hospitals were abandoned, and even the 
jugglers had to discharge their dancing 
macaques, leaving them to pick up a 
living the best way they could. The 
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poor things used to dance on the high- 
way whenever they met a human being, 
and the Benares Gazette gave a touch- | 
ing description of a scene at the pier 
of the boat-bridge where two of the little 
Terpsichoreans waltzed around a blind 


are, after all, few and far between, and 
the charity or the resources or the or- 
thodox landed proprietors seem to have 
declined under the influence of the 
British dominion. But in the cities 
the Brahmins can still raise the wind to 
the pitch of fanning the fire of religious 
enthusiasm ; and while there is flour in 
Vou. II. N. 8,—26 
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beggar and every now and then ap- 
hed him with beseeching squeaks. 

An influx of high-caste monkeys has 

begun to gravitate toward the larger 

cities, for, considering the enormous ex- 

tent of the country, the mahakhunds 
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FOUR-HANDED LAZZARONI. 


the barrel of a true believer there is 


always bread for the sacred baboons. 
Besides, hunger sharpens the wits of 
saints as well as of sinners, and with 
their four sets of long. fingers the 
quadrumanous children of Brahm gen- — 
erally find ways of their own to 
keep body and soul together. They 
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congregate at the river-wharves where 
the bum-boats of the natives discharge 
their cargoes, and even canvass the 
Kuropean warehouses, though with more 
caution, on account of the sad irreligion 
of the low-caste Briton. In the mar- 
ket they mix with the crowd, and are 
apt to mistake spotted apples for offal 
and sound apples for spotted ones: after 
a fast-day they become semi-nocturnal 
and prowl around the stands of confec- 
tioners who sell their wares by torch- 
light. They also have a wondrous mem- 
ory for faces and the localities of what 
our tramps call square-meal houses: a 
‘housekeeper who feeds a gang of baboons 
at the door of her residence can count 
upon permanent custom for the rest of 
the season. ' Subsequent rebuffs are un- 
availing; the saints yield to force, but 
come back the next day: true followers 
of their countryman Buddha, they seem 
to accept injuries as an earnest of bene- 
fits, and give the offender a chance to 
make amends. 

Like the Italian lazzaroni, city-baboons 
live in cliques,—clannish communities, 
very exclusive in times of scarcity, and 
always rather disinclined to enlarge their 
“membership except by natural increase 
and advantageous alliances, as with fat 
house-baboons of a roving disposition. 
Four-handed vagrants are promptly 
stopped and cross-examined: no mercy 
for the homeless stranger suspected of 
speculating upon a share of their scanty 
sportules, while the household pet with 
his brass collar and sleek pouch is merely 
scrutinized with silent envy. The half- 
grown bhunder-monkeys are so pretty 
that : ‘they are often domesticated, but 
their relatives dislike to part with them, 
—from motives that have nothing to do 
with “ philoprogenitiveness.” The holy 
children are their mediators, their apple- 
and bread-winners. The entreaties of 
the little beggars are not easy to resist : 
they will climb you after the manner of 
pet squirrels, embrace you with one arm 
and beg with the other, accompanying 
their gestures with a deprecatory mum- 
ble that becomes strangely expressive, as 
if they were pleading extenuating cir- 
cumstances, if you offer to strike them. 
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Even the idol-hating Mussulman is thus 
often beguiled into a liberality which his 
conscience may be far from approving. 
If the little spongers have struck a bo- 
nanza, they swallow in situ all they can 
find room for, well knowing that upon 
their return the contents of their cheek- 
pouches will be claimed by their rela- 
tives, for even a mother-monkey has no 
hesitation in plundering her own child 
in that way. To avoid coercive meas- 
ures, the poor kids surrender their 
savings voluntarily and with great de- 
spatch at the approach of the ruthless 
parent. Like our artist-mendicants who 
keep a beggar-boy ad captandum, old 
baboons sometimes kidnap a baby of 
another tribe, keep a strict watch on its 
movements, but urge it with slaps and 
grunts to work the passers-by. Crippled 
baboons, too, are a most welcome acqui- 
sition to any clique. These twice-worthy 
objects of charity have their regular 
headquarters, where they can be fouud 
at any time of the day, surrounded by 
eupeptic relatives who hope to partici- 
pate in the largess of the pious. The 
poorest huckster will stop his cart in a 
gate-way to hand his tribute to a de- 
crepit bhunder-monkey who supplicates 
him with outstretched hands. No true 
believer must stint his gifts upon such 
occasions; and so well does the hairy 
mendicant know the stringency of that 
duty that he flies out into a paroxysm 
of virtuous wrath if any passer-by should 
dare to disregard his appeal. The rela- 
tives promptly yield their aid, and 
fruit-carts are in danger of being mon- 
key-mobbed if the driver hesitates to 
propitiate their resentment by a liberal 
contribution. 

But the new-fangled conveyances of 
the foreign residents are thus often sur- 
rounded and stopped from sheer inquisi- 
tiveness. The Indian city-baboons have 
begun to take an abstract interest in hu- 
man affairs. They will gather around a 
ranting quack, a revivalist, or a broken- 
down buggy, without any direct view to 
backshish. If a number of people run 
toward the scene of an accident, the 
monkeys race after them like dogs; if 
the Brahmins get up a pageant, the 
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baboons join in the procession. They 


take a curious delight in pressing their 
snub-noses against the shop-windows of 
the European merchants, and examine 
the array of novelties with a critical 
squint. A knot of strangers standing 
before a hotel, engaged in an animated 
discussion, has often been thrown into 


convulsions of laughter by the man- 


cuvres of a honuman, joining them and 


_ chattering away with protruded lips and 


all the appearance of a personal interest 
in the issue of the debate. Fireworks, 
even long after sundown, never fail to 
attract a crowd of baboons, grunting 
their applause and looking at each. other: 
with approving grins. Housekeepers 
have to watch them carefully; for old 
baboons get very fond of toys. They 
will abstract a door-key, pick up: a tin 
plate, a piece of brass, or an ornamental 
flower-pot, and run off with a demonstra- 
tive delight in their new plaything. A 


Delhi bhunder-monkey attracted general 


attention by parading the streets with 
two gaudy shawls, evidently not of legal 
acquisition, as his bad conscience made 
him take to his heels when- 

ever anybody so much as _,,. 
pointedtowardhisdry-goods. 

Their long intercourse . 

with the primate of their 
species has developed race- 
sympathies which often¢ 
manifest themselves in an{ 
unexpected way. Colonel ¥ 
Lawrence, of the: Agra 
‘Planters’ Hotel,” keeps 
a tame leopard, which once 
followed its master to the 


freight-dépét of the railway-station. / 4 


The shady platform at the north end of 
the dépét is a great resort for baboons 
and loafers ; and while the colonel talked 
to the receiving-clerk, his leopard strolled 
out to the platform, where a little street- 


_ Arab had fallen asleep upon a pileof gun- 


ny-bags. Themomentheapproached that 
pile a troop of baboons leaped upon the 
platform, and, instantly surrounding the 
boy, faced the intruder with bristling 
manes and menacing growls, evidently 
resolved to defend their little relative at 
the risk of their own lives. 
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But the trouble is that the Hindoos 
reciprocate such sympathies: the for- 
eigners are strong and the natives weak, 
but we are few and they a great many, 
and experience has shown that it does 
not pay to hurt their pets. Lord Clyde 
ridiculed the idea of punishing a man 
for shooting a wild cow: it is now seven 
years in the penitentiary. Rough, no 
doubt, but a lesser evil than the revolt 
that would otherwise be sure to follow. 
The Sepoy insurrection originated in a 
quarrel of that sort: bdeef-tallow had 
been employed in lubricating the car- 
tridges which the native soldiers were re- 
quired to use. And in the eyes of a 
Brahmin a honuman is quite as sacred 
as a cow, and the crime of killing him 
(though less easily proved) quite as un- 
pardonable. “Bhara Nur !”—“ Mercy, 
mercy !”—is a frequent cry in the streets 
when a European. domestic rushes out of 
a house in hot pursuit of a four-handed 
culprit. “Sahib! Nenna san ghatta!”’ 


We will make restitution, sir —they 


cry, if it appears that the sacred long-tail 
has got away with something; “hold! 


THE LIMITS OF HUMAN PATIENCE. . 


spare him for the sake of Mahadeo! for 
Saki-Yam Deva’s sake!” ete., ete., till 
the fugitive saint is round the corner. 
“Tt isn’t that rag I care for,” said 
Dr. V.’s Prussian servant, whose necker- 
chief had been captured by a veteran 
honuman, “but the impudence of those 
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fellows! I would give three months’ 
wages if you would let me catch that 
old wretch and give him a Pomeranian 
twenty-fiver !” 

A similar desire has got more than one 
Englishman into serious trouble. The 
naturalist Duvancel had to hide like a 
criminal when the rumor got abroad that 
he had killed and stuffed a young honu- 
man, and, though he assured the natives 
that the deceased had met with an acci- 
dent, the Brahmins appointed a commit- 
tee to watch his garden day and night. 
Stuffing a honuman is almost as bad as 
killing him: the corpse must be em- 
balmed and buried with due rites. The 
Frankish doctors are suspected of circum- 
venting these regulations, and for that 
and similar reasons the city monkey- 
hospital of Benares used to be closed 
against all Europeans, with the excep- 
tion of Lady Dalhousie, a recognized 
benefactress of the institution. Living 
monkeys are, of course, hard to watch, 
and harder to keep out of trouble,— 
wholesale trouble, sometimes, when the 
Jong-nursed wrath of an unbeliever ex- 
plodes against them in some out-of-the- 
way place. But woe to the perpetrator 
of such a deed ! an immortality of odium 
will be the fate of him who manages to 
evade temporal retribution. ‘“ Wicked 
Harbarat’s place” is, and always will be, 
the name of a certain estate near Agra, 
once the bungalow of a Captain Herbert, 
who had been tormented with honumans 
till he renounced the plan of turning the 
estate into a remunerative fruit-farm. 
But he retreated with a Parthian shot: 
the day after his departure some. fifty 
or sixty martyrs, full of bananas and 
strychnine, were picked up in his garden. 

Captain Elphinstone’s servant, who 
had crippled a bhunder-monkey, was 
repeatedly pursued by a howling mob, 
and on one occasion was chased all over 
Delhi before he could give his pursuers 
the slip in the Mohammedan quarter, 
where a stout Unitarian kept the rabble 
at bay till the fugitive had effected his 
escape through a back-door. For the 
Moslems hate the baboons with -an in- 
tense and perfect hatred, and, unlike the 
Franks, who are more apt to be recon- 
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ciled by the comic features of the super- 
stition, they denounce the monkey- 
worshippers as idolaters, outrageous 
provokers of Allah’s threatened wrath. 
They post special watchmen to keep the 
hateful beasts out of their mosque-gar- 
dens; but, even there, expulsion and a 
kick a tergo is all they dare resort to: 
the pressure of public opinion is too 
much even for an Oriental fanatic. 


When the power of the Mogul dynasty . 


was at its height, Shah Allum’s Mahratta 
Peshwar (Maire du Palais) was once re- 
turning from his daily round of inspec- 
tion when he heard that his youngest 
child had been attacked and viciously 
bitten by a troop of bhunder-baboons. 
The brutes had been captured in fla- 
granti, and, as the chief culprit could 
not be identified, the incensed Mussul- 
man sent the whole troop to the Se- 
linghar, or state prison, which joins the 
royal palace of Delhi. The sentence 
was certainly not excessively rigorous, 
but before night the whole town was 
agog with ranting Brahmins and howl- 
ing women. They kept up their lamen- 
tations all night, and the next morning, 
having ascertained the whereabouts of 
the martyrs, they shook hands with 
them through the grated windows 
and perfumed them with attar. The 
Peshwar was going to bring the matter 
before a municipal court, but the Shah 
induced him to enter a nolle prosequi 
and release the defendants. 

In Agra, where the honumans are a 
terrible nuisance, the English Protestants 
have a cemetery of their own, and have 
come to the conclusion that the Sikh 


Lascars (discharged. Mohammedan sol-. 


diers) make the only reliable sextons. 
The Rev. Allen Mackenzie was once 
summoned by a frightened messenger, 


who informed him that the “niggers” . 


were going to gut the grave-yard on ac- 
count of some baboon-difficulty or other, 


but upon his arrival at the cemetery he - 


found that the turbaned sexton had been 
already reinforced by an armed troop of 
his countrymen, who threatened. to im- 
pale the first idolater who should pre- 
sume to molest the faithful guardian of 
a government preserve. The whole fuss 


ee 
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was about a couple of honumans who 
had been caught on the wrong side of 
the cemetery-wall and by their screams 
had attracted a swarm of two-handed and 
four-handed sympathizers. Some of the 
latter had taken refuge in the sexton’s 
lodge, and when the mob had been per- 
suaded to withdraw the irate official closed 
the lodge-door and attacked the intrud- 
ers with a fury that defeated its own ob- 
ject, for the horrified animals now burst 
through the windows and escaped with 
yells that came very near causing a new 
revolt. 

Muhammed Baber alone was a match 
for the baboons. When they plundered 
his palace-garden he imprisoned them 
as fast as he could catch them, till the 
Brahmins volunteered to surround the 
garden with a high wall of smooth and 
absolutely perpendicular masonry. That 
is about the only remedy; for Brahm’s 
favorites are too conscious of their im- 
munities to mind a curse or the explo- 
sion of a blank cartridge. Human 
patience has its limits, and the holiest 
Brahmin would not see his last piece of 
bread snatched from his mouth without 
reaching for a boot-jack ; but all fruits 
of our Mother Earth he would readily 
share with the eupeptic demi-gods. You 
may prevent the baboons -by anticipa- 
tion,—gather your fruit in time;_ but 
you must not expel the holy marauders, 
nor even forestall them altogether: pious 
farmers always leave a tenth of the grain- 
crop for the pigeons and monkeys. If 
a sacred crocodile takes a free lunch out 
of the calves of a true believer, it is 
guilty of a misdemeanor, but it must be 


‘tried by its peers in holiness—a court 


of true and accepted Brahmins. Unless 
the plaintiff prefers an indemnity, the 
sportive saurian may be found guilty, 
and is liable to be expelled from the 
stipend-pond. Under no circumstances 
must the layman take the law in his own 
hands ; even secular magistrates have no 
competent jurisdiction in cases of that 
kind. On the cow-question casuists dif- 
fer, but they agree that the animals 
must never be kicked out. You must 
try persuasion first, and gentle force only 
as a last resort. “Oh, my son, oppress 
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not the poor!” Von Orlich heard a Hin- 


doo farmer adjure a voracious bull. 
“Come, my child, I will feed thee with 
honey if thou wilt follow me.” The 
bull continued to help himself. “ Pro- 
voke not the weak,” resumed the Hin- 
doo. ‘ Brahm is just; come, repent in 
time.” The bull never budged, and the 
farmer at last summoned two compan- 
ions. “Oh, my son!” they began again, 
but at the same time two of them seized 
the bull’s horns left and right and thus 
trotted him out, chanting a passage from 
the Updnishads, while their assistant 
enforced the quotation by hammering a 
board with a sort of mallet. 

Honumans cannot be disposed of in 
that way; you have to catch them first, 
and if you drive them over one fence 
the odds are that they will come back 
across another. They know their. ene- 
mies, though, and keep a sharp lookout 
if secular reasons oblige them to visit 
the premises of an unbeliever. Only 
the brown face of a Hindoo encourages 
them to make themselves quite at home ; 
and only the Hindoo farmer is ever 
treated to a full display of their gym- 
nastic abilities. To see a swarm of 
honumans at play is a treat even for an 
East-Indian sight-seer familiar with the 
miraculous performances of the native’ 
acrobats. The evolutions of the boldest 
disciple of the Turner-hall would appear 
tame compared with the feats of the 
four-handed champion, for among the 
monkey-gymnasts of the Old World the 
Semnoptthecus entellus has no superior 
and only one rival, the equally long- 
armed black gibbon. Haeckel seems to 
be right,—this earth must really be very 
old. Only the accumulated experience 
of many thousand generations can have 
developed such accomplishments. With- 
out wings agility could hardly go far- 
ther; from the stand-point of a practical 
anatomist it is almost inconceivable how 
muscles and sinews, apparently so ve 
similar to our own, can execute suc 
movements. Without the least visible 
effort, the marvellous half-bird darts 
through the air in a wide zigzag, merely 
touching a branch here and there, up- 
ward suddenly with a series of mighty 
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swings, regardless and apparently for- 


getful of obstacles, down with a grada- 
tioned spring that looks like a single 
leap, up again with a flying rebound 
through a tangle-work of branches, yet 
at the same time watching his comrades, 
aiming and parrying slaps or dodging a 
shower of missiles; then a sudden grab, 
a quick contraction of the hind-legs, and 
the acrobat sits motionless on a project- 
ing branch, watching a movement in the 
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grass that has not escaped his eye during ~ 
his headlong evolutions. 

The young baboons, too, make their 
summer life a perpetual circus-game, and 
if panis and circenses comprise the es- 
sentials of human happiness, the Hindoo 
farmer need not complain, and may, 
after all, enjoy his life quite as much as 
if he had exterminated the merry saints 
in order to save their tithe of the rice- 
crop. L. Oswap. 
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pt the boat round, and head her for the sea! 


Did I hear, Damrosée ? 


Did you answer me? 


Has the wind so sweet a sigh as that whisper which went by ? 
Oh, bring the boat about, and head her for the sea ! 


Soft the old gray towers sink beyond the view, 
Clouds of wings above them dark upon the blue ; 

Oh, the rooks come back at night, however long their flight, 
But never more, Damrosée, those towers encircle you ! 


Up blaze the bonfires on the great bluff’s side, 
Tremblingly the bridegroom hastens to the bride : 
With many winters’ snows upon his head he goes ; 
Oh, tremble, dotard, like the lights that in your jewels hide! 


Tremble ! 


For the tide between yourself and her 


Wide swells, and wider, a purple plunderer ! | 
A thousand spears of light, it strikes your startled sight, 
And every spear a foeman, and the great winds stir ! 


Many a time, Damrosée, have I sailed along the lea, 
When nights were still and dark, and when glad gales were free, 

Seen your towers shine where they stand, and fair, I said, the blooming land,— 
Oh, fair and broad !—but my dominion is the sea. 


Oh, beautiful dominion, where the wild storms bloom, 
Where field on field forever flies the foam-wreath’s plume, 

Where sleep the silver swells, where the moonlight weaves her spells, 
Where sunrise like a spirit bursts from the gray gloom ! 


See, how far above us the bright sail takes its breath ! 
See, how far below us the great sea darkeneth ! 
Oh, Damrosée, wild the bliss, heart to heart and kiss to kiss, 
- With nothing but a tree’s stem between our flight and death ! 


Harriet Prescott Sporrorp. 
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I. 

hee Flints were very superior peo- 

ple. So thought the whole village 
of Compton Elms, including the Flint 
family. The village government was 
an oligarchy composed of Flints and 
their retainers. Mrs. Jacob Harkins, 
née Flint, was never weary of impressing 
on Mr. Harkins the vast superiority of 
the Flints over the rest of mankind. 
Some people thought it would have been 
better for Mr. Harkins if Mrs. Harkins 
had remained a Flint. There was a vul- 
garism in common use in the village to 
the effect that if anybody picked Uncle 
Jake Harkins up for a fool they would 
have to drop him pretty quick. The 
truth was that Mrs. Harkins had made 
that slight mistake and had found her- 
self unable to drop him afterward. 
“You know, Mr. Harkins, what kind 
of folks the Flints are,” Mrs. Harkins 
would say. 

“Qncommon curus folks, 7 know,” 
Mr. Harkins would reply. 

Mr. Harkins had several exasperating 
peculiarities. One was a deafness that 
varied according to whether he wished 
or did not wish to hear Mrs. Harkins. 
Another was the total inability of the 
whole tribe of Flint, singly or en masse, 
to move him one inch from the even 
tenor of his way. Still another was his 
fondness for his wife’s niece, Rose Hal- 
ler, who, by the perversity of destiny, 
was no more a Flint than she was a 
Montmorency, although her mother had 
been Anne Flint, own sister to Mrs. 
Harkins. 

“ Wife’s relations is powerful trouble- 
some; but Rose Haller’ll most likely 
git all me and Mis’ Harkins has saved 
up. Savin’ woman Mis’ Harkins,—born 
a Flint ; ‘most of ’em is born skinflints, 
I say,” ‘was a frequent remark of Mr. 
Harkins. 

It was against the Flint traditions 
to receive the prodigal with open arms. 
Therefore, when poor Anne Flint came 


back to Compton Elms four years after 
running away with one Haller,—a col- 
lege student from somewhere in the 
South, “where the poor negroes used 
to he tied up and beaten till they bled 
to death,” said all the Flints, who held 
young Haller directly responsible for 
these atrocities,—no pitying hand was 
held out to her, no friendly door was 
open to her. Deacon Haverstraw, who 
had married her eldest sister, met her 
the first day she got to Compton Elms, 
as she walked down the familiar shady 
street, holding a little dark-eyed girl by | 
the hand. 

“ Deacon, don’t you know me?” said 
poor Anne, throwing back her widow’s 
veil and showing a pale and altered 
face. 

“No, young woman, I don’t know 


ye,” said the deacon, putting on his © 


death - and - hell-fire countenance with 
which he was wont to preach judgment 
to come on sinners in the grim meeting- 
house on Sundays. “I don’t know ye, 
I say,” he continued, a little louder, ob- 
serving how poor and pinched his sister- 
in-law looked. ‘“ When young folks is 
stiffnecked and rebellious and ‘goes 

st their superiors, and unbe- 
knownst to their payrents goes .and 
gits married, then I say, ‘Touch not the 
unclean thing ; come ye out from among 
them ; the wrath of the Lord be upon 


them.’” . 


“ And yet I am your wife’s sister,” 
said Anne faintly, a red spot coming on 
each pallid cheek. 

“You was; but you ain't now. 
Good-mornin’. I hope the Lord will 
touch your heart and show you the sin 
and iniquity of your goin’s on,” replied 
the deacon, pounding his old mare into 
a trot and leaving the widow clutching 
the childish hand within hers a little 
tighter. 

“That man’s God is not the God of 
the fatherless and the widow,” she said. 

Just at that moment she saw Uncle 
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Jacob Harkins come slouching down the 
village street. Now, it had been con- 
sidered a come-down for Sairey Jane 
Flint to marry Jacob Harkins, and Anne 
remembered that in the days of her 
youth and folly she had made game of 
Uncle Jake’s queer ways and uncouth 
looks,—so she dared not speak; but 
when he came close and stopped, and 
stood with his honest eyes full of pity, 
the little girl ran forward and caught 
his great paw between her little rose-leaf’ 
hands and made some pretty childish 
-noise that went straight to Uncle Jake’s 
heart. 

“ You’re Anne Flint that was,” said 
Uncle Jake. ‘“ And this is your little 
gal. What a pretty little gal!” 

Anne began to cry. 

“ Anne,” said Uncle Jake, still hold- 
ing the child’s hands, “TI see you're in 
trouble. I expect you’re poor. Come 
to me and your sister Sairey Jane. 
We've got no children of our own, and 
we're well off. We'll take you and 
yours, and you'll be as welcome as a 
queen.” 

“Oh, Uncle Jake, Uncle Jake!” was 
all poor Anne could say for sobbing and 
crying. 

‘% And don’t you fear that your sister 
Sairey Jane’ll fuss. She-cs fussy. Lord 


bless you, she was a Flint ; but once in- 


a great while Jacob Harkins has his 
way, and I’ll see she’s good to you and 
the little one.” 

When Mrs. Harkins beheld Mr. 
Harkins coming in at the front door with 
Anne on his arm and holding Anne’s 


child with his other hand, she nearly 


fainted away ; but she observed a look 
on Mr. Harkins’s countenance that 
plainly said he was going to have his 
way in spite of Mrs. Harkins and all 
her relations. “Sairey Jane,” said he, 
“here’s poor Anne come back tous. She 
and the little one’ll live with us, and 
she'll be a child to us.” 

Mrs. Harkins was at heart a good 
woman, despite the Flint idiosyncrasies. 
She kissed Anne, and began, woman 
fashion, to kiss and cry over the baby. 
She afterward explained the weakness of 
her conduct:to Mrs. Haverstraw by say- 
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ing that Mr. Harkins—well, everybody 
knew what Jacob Harkins was when he 
took a notion into his head —he jest 
made her. But it was obviously im- 
possible that Mr. Harkins could have 
forced her to kiss the baby, and rock it 
to sleep, and spend the best part of her 
time coddling it. 

Deacon Haverstraw felt his righteous. 
wrath boiling at the enormity of Mr. 
Harkins’s conduct. “ And it’s fur you, 
Brother Harkins, a pillar o’ the church, 
and Sister Harkins, a mother in Israel, 
to be upholdin’ and supportin’ transgres- 
sors and harborin’ the disobedient and 
the unconverted ?” 

“Well, I calc’late, Brother Haver-- 
straw, there won't nobody ever accuse: 
you of harborin’ and supportin’ any 
transgressors and unconverted, nor the 
righteous neither, fur less’n five dollars- 
a week at the very lowest,” replied Mr. 
Harkins. 

‘“‘Good-mornin’, Brother Harkins; I 
hope there won’t no judgment befall you 
fur the encouragement you're a-givin’ to 
evil-doers,” said the deacon, scowling, 
and in a tone as if he hoped very much 
a judgment would befall him. ¥ 

If taking care of poor Anne Haller was: 
encouragement to evil-doers, Uncle Jake 
did not suffer the imputation long, for 
in less than a month he and Sairey Jane 
were standing by Anne’s dying bed, 
Uncle Jake with Rose in his arms. 
“T’ll take care of her, Anne,” said he; 
“and I'll take such care of her that I 
can look you square in the face when we 
meet in the next world.” 

For the next fifteen years Mr. Har- 
kins’s method of taking care of Rose 
was such as to cause great head-shakings 
among the Flints and Haverstraws, and 
many predictions of what sparing the 
rod and spoiling the child would lead to. 

“What do you mean to do with your 
young lady when you’ve finished with 
her?” asked Mrs. Haverstraw of Mrs. 
Harkins, when the latter acknowledged 
that Mr. Harkins had given Rose a 
grand piano on her seventeenth birth- 
day, and that whenever she, Mrs. Har- 
kins, tried to find out the price from 
Jacob, he always became totally deaf, 
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and all the shouting she could do at the 
top of her lungs failed to make him com- 
rehend her. 

“ You'll have to ask Mr. Harkins,” 
responded Mrs. Harkins; but it is 
scarcely necessary to mention that Mrs. 
Haverstraw never dared to take that 
liberty. 

But when Mrs. Harkins mentioned 
her sister’s inquiry to Mr. Harkins, 
“You tell her,” said he, “that I guess 
she’ll be able to do ’most anything she 
likes with herself. I’m tolerably well 
off, and everything is mine will be hers.” 

Mrs. Harkins repeated this to Mrs. 
Haverstraw, who in turn repeated it to 
the deacon, and they both agreed in 
thinking that Jacob Harkins was a little 
crazy about that girl, and that the plan 
he mentioned of disposing of his prop- 
erty was in the highest degree sinful 
and oblivious of: other and better claims 
upon him. 

“Tf there is one thing,” said Mrs. 
Haverstraw to Mrs. Harkins, “that I 
do pride myself on, it is that none of my 
girls have any airs. Now, there’s Rose. 
Of course, Sairey Jane, I don’t blame 
you fur all she’s got; it’s Mr. Harkins.” 

When this also was repeated to Mr. 
Harkins, he chuckled and appeared 
highly amused. “ Yes,” said he, “she’s 
got airs, and she’s entitled to’em. Them 
Haverstraw gals better not try to do like 
Rose ; they’re too all-fired ugly. I don’t 
believe any of them sallow-faced things 
could git married if they was to try till 
the day of judgment. Then Rose’s 
folks on her father’s side is a great 
sight better than the Flints.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Harkins!” exelaimed Mrs. 
Harkins in horror. 

“Look here, Sairey Jane, the Hallers 
ain’t made out of the same kind of clay 
as the Flints. Didn’t I see your sister 
Haverstraw when she was talkin’ to 
Rose’s old great-aunt when she was 
here? TI tell you, Mis’ Haverstraw 


hardly dared set down in her pres- 
ence; and as for the deacon, he was 
afraid to come ’in two yards of. her, for 
all she was so soft-voiced and gentle.” 
Mr. Harkins was entirely right about 
the Hallers. He had found out where 
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they lived, and at a great expense of time 
and trouble he had at various times writ- 
ten them tidings of Rose. Then Rose 
had been sent one winter on a visit to 
them. They had been proud enough of 
her, and willing to overlook the mésa/- 
liance with the Flints for her sake. 
Rose had taken to them naturally ; but 
not all the Hallers on earth could wean 
her from her uncle Jacob. 

“ Did you ever see a Flint that looked 
like French chaney ?— because that’s 
what Rose looks like,’ Mr. Harkins 
would say. 

Rose was certainly pretty enough for 
anything. A strain of something better 
than the Flint blood flowed through her. 
She was dark-eyed and red-lipped, high- 
stepping and slim, and she had a slow, 
sweet voice, that, instead of being one 
generation away from the rasping tones 
of the Flints, might have been fifty. 
She went to school in New York, and 
it cannot be denied that Rose regarded 
Compton Elms and its society with tol- 
erance rather than respect ; but she never 
faltered in her allegiance to Uncle Jacob. 
With a refined and noble arrogance, she 
insisted that he was far superior to every- 
body else in Compton, and gauged 
her behavior to other people chiefly by 
their behavior to Mr. Harkins. There 
was a kind of guerilla warfare going on 
always between her and her mother’s re- 
lations ; and when they complained that 
Rose’s high and mighty ways kept them 
from coming to see Sairey Jane as much 
as they would wish, Mr. Harkins ob- 
served that it didn’t make no matter to . 
him if they never did come to see Sairey 
Jane; they was allus puttin’ cantankerous 
notions into her head. 

When Rose finished school and came 
home, there were “ such doings!” as the 
Haverstraw girls exclaimed. She had a 
pony-phaeton, and she made Uncle Jake 
build a new wing to the house. 

“‘ What’s the object of your improve- 
ments, Brother Harkins?” asked Deacon 
Haverstraw during the progress of the 
building. 

“Well, you see, Brother Haverstraw, 
it’s jest to please Rose,” explained Mr. 
Harkins, in a burst of confidence. 
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“ First she wanted a hull new house; 
but now she’s changed her mind, and 
she only wants four new rooms, and a 
verandy, and a conservatory—for flowers, 
you know.” 

The deacon groaned. “You're a- 
ruinin’ Rose, Brother Harkins. Women- 
folks is mostly poor, weak, vain creeturs. 
Paul didn’t have no high ’pinion of ’em. 
He says in substance they must be kept 
down.” 

“Well, deacon, it seems to me that 
you keep the Miss Haverstraws down 
too much and don’t keep Mis’ Haver- 
straw down enough. At least, that’s 
what folks say; and the boys in the 
village has a song about the way Mis’ 
Haverstraw hauls you over the coals 
when she gits ready.” : 

By which it will be seen that Mr. 
Harkins stood ready to defend his in- 
dulgence to Rose by carrying the wy 
into Africa if necessary. 

Once, Rose came home from New 
York with a great joke: “ What do 
you think, Uncle Jake? I met a young 
man that’s Deacon Haverstraw’s nephew, 
and he says he’s coming to Compton 
Elms to see me.” 

“ What kind of a fellow is he?” 

“A kind of revised edition of the 
deacon.” 

Dreadful pious ?” 

“ Dreadful pious.” 


II. 
One day, Mrs. Harkins sat knitting 
on the back porch, when Tilly Haver- 
. straw suddenly appeared around the 
corner of the house and swooped down 
on her. The Haverstraws were slow- 
blooded and lymphatic, all except Tilly, 
who was always in a violent state of ex- 
citement and was excessively voluble. 
“When Tilly Haverstraw’s tongue be- 
gins to wag, I always gits a little deafer 
than usual,” Mr. Harkins used to say. 
_ “Good-morning, Aunt Sairey Jane; 
how are you this morning?” screeched 
Tilly, as she flounced into a chair. 
“Pretty well, I thank you. How’s 
Sister Haverstraw and all her folks? 
You seem to have somethin’ on your 
mind, Tillie. Piece o’ news?” 


“ Piece of news? I guess it is,” said 
Tilly, with conscious pride in the infor- 
mation she was about to impart. “ Pa’s 
nephew, you know, Samuel Kingsley,— 
guess we'll have to say Cousin Samuel,— 
Aunt Jerusha’s son,—you know Aunt Je- 
rusha that was Jerusha Haverstraw—” 


“ Do, Tilly, stop and take your breath. - 


I declare, I can’t make head nor tail of 
what you're tellin’, you talk so dreadful 
fast,” said Mrs. Harkins in a tone of 
great vexation. 

Tilly’s fierce black eyes snapped 
viciously. ‘Well, Aunt Sairey Jane,” 
she said, rising, “I was a-going to tell 
you a piece of news; but, as you seem 
to object to folks talking reasonable fast, 
I guess it don’t matter. Where's Rose 
and Uncle Jake?” 

“Now, Tilly, do set down, and don’t 
fly off the handle so quick. I didn’t 
say you talked too fast. I hate them 
slow, drawlin’ talkers,” said Mrs. Har- 
kins coaxingly; but Tillie was obdu- 
ra 


te. 

“No, I don’t think I'll set down this 
morning. I'll find Rose in the front 
porch, I expect.” 


Leaving Mrs. Harkins to mourn over . 


her untimely criticism, Tilly betook her- 
self to the front porch. There sat Rose, 
in a fresh muslin, looking as pretty as a 
picture, reading a volume of poetry to 
Uncle Jake, who appeared to enjoy it 


much,—it’s mostly Rose’s voice, and to 
see her flappin’ the flies off my head so 
pretty,” was Mr. Harkins’s explanation of 
the poetry business; but the truth was, 
it suited Rose, and that covered the 
whole ground. 

“ Here’s Tilly Haverstraw, uncle: 
how is your hearing?” whispered 


“ Powerful bad.—Good-mornin’, Tilly, 
my dear,” said Uncle Jake, rising and 
picking up his hat. “It ain’t hardly 
worth while for me to stay here and 
listen to your conversation. My hear- 
in’s so bad that if you was to fire off a 
cannon right close by me I’d think it 
was a mosquito a-buzzin’, or somethin’ 


o’ the kind.” And Mr. Harkins walked 


off. 


wonderfully. ‘’Tain’t the poetry so 
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her audience. Rose manifested no curi- 
osity whatever in regard to Mr. Kings- 
ley’s arrival, but mentioned carelessly 


that she had met him somewhere in | 


New York, she forgot where. 

“ And didn’t say anything about it!” 
cried Tilly aghast. ‘ Pa’s nephew!” 

“No,” said Rose; “I didn’t attach 
the least importance to Mr. Kingsley.” 

Tilly did not put implicit faith in this 
statement, but when she rose to go 
said, “ Well, Cousin Sam is coming to- 
morrow, and I’ll bring him over to see 

ou.” 

“Do, by all means,” said Rose, men- 
tally resolving to avoid Cousin Sam by 
all lawful means. 

The next afternoon, as Mr. Harkins 
was leaning meditatively over a gate, 
about a mile from his house, whittling, 
a strange gentleman came up. 

The stranger was rather loose-jointed 
and angular, and bore an unmistakable 
family resemblance to Deacon Haver- 
straw. ‘‘ Good-evening, sir,” said he to 
Mr. Harkins. ‘Can you direct me to 
the house of Mr. Jacob Harkins ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Harkins. “ Right 
straight down the road about a mile, 
first house to the left.” 

“Are you— ahem — acquainted: in 
this neighborhood ?” 

“Pretty much. I’ve lived here nigh 
on to sixty year.” 

“Then you are probably acquainted 
with Mr. Harkins’s family.” 

“Know ’em all. Know ol& Jake 
like a book; and Mis’ Harkins,—there 
ain’t nothin’ I don’t know about Mis’ 
Harkins; good woman ; got her faults, 
though, —was born a Flint.” 

“T am connected with the Filints,” 
said the stranger, straightening himself 
up as he announced this fact. ‘ Deacon 
Haverstraw is my uncle. He married 
Miss Flint.” 

“He did. The Lord have mercy 
on him!’ responded Mr. Harkins, sotto 
voce. 

“Do you know Miss Haller, — Mr. 
Harkins’s adopted daugliter ?” 

“Speak a little louder. I’m deaf,” 
explained Mr. Harkins. 
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“T asked if you. were acquainted with 
Miss Haller,” shouted the stranger. _- 

“Oh, yes; I know Miss Haller. 
She'll get all old Jake Harkins has 
got.” 
“Ts Mr. Harkins in—a—affluent cir- 
cumstances ?” 

“ Pretty comfortable. Will’s been 
made fifteen year. Everything he’s got 

to Rose.” 
_ “Miss Haller is a very interesting 
young lady,” said the stranger musingly. 

“What did you say?” asked Mr. 
Harkins, putting his hand up to his ear. 

“‘T said Miss Haller was a very inter- 
esting young lady,” bawled Mr. Kings- 
ley. “I have frequently heard my 
uncle Deacon Haverstraw speak of Mr. 
Harkins. He is a very determined 
man ; very hard to move.” 

“As obstinate as a mule,” replied 
Mr. Harkins. “Did the deacon tell 
you what kind of an old fellow he was?” 
he asked. 

“Yes. In fact, I know something 
of his character. He is, I am told, a 
man of ‘violent will, quite deaf ‘to 
reason—”’ 

“ Well, yes, he is a leetle deaf to every- 
thing—” 

«And treats my uncle with studied 
disrespect, although he professes religion. 
My uncle has no good opinion of Mr. 


Harkins.” 
“Young man,” said Mr. Harkins 
solemnly, “your uncle ain’t told you 


half. Don’t let nothin’ ever tempt you 
to associate with that old reprobate 
Jake Harkins, and don’t let his money 
make you overlook his short-comin’s.” 

“But Mr. Harkins is a man of prop- 
erty. It wouldn’t be worth while to 
offend him.” 

“ Pertikerlerly if you wanted to 
his niece,” added Mr. Harkins gravely. 
Mr. Kingsley blushed up to the roots 
of his carefully-brushed hair. “ Well,” 
said he, “I’m very much obliged to you 
for your information.” 

“ And my conversation too. Don’t 
you count that as nothin’, young man ?” 

“Of course, I appreciate it highly,” 
said Mr. Kingsley, looking slightly sur- 
prised; “but I won’t detain you any 
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longer. Good-evening.” And he walked 
off. 

~ Uncle Jake resumed his whittling. 
“T guess you ain’t as deep as a well,” 
said he, apostrophizing Mr. Kingsley’s 
retreating figure. 

Half an hour afterward, Mr. Harkins 
was aroused from the brown study in 
which Mr. Kingsley had left him by a 
loud “ Halloo!” Looking up, he saw a 
tall young man striding toward him. 
As he approached, Mr. Harkins “ took 
stock” of him, as he expressed it. He 
was a big, well-made young man, in an 
easy, well-fitting blue suit. He fixed a 
pair of keen blue eyes on Mr. Harkins, 
and made the same inquiry of him that 
Mr. Kingsley had done. He wanted to 
know the way to Mr. Harkins’s house. 
“ About a mile further on; first house 
to the left,” said Mr. Harkins, repeating 
his directions. “Going to see Miss 
Rose?” he asked, without making a 
movement to let him pass through the 
gate. 

“You are a little too inquisitive,” 
said the stranger, his hand on the latch. 

‘Qh, it don’t make no matter to me, 
only another young fellow has just gone 
by here right down to old man Harkins’s 
on very pertik’ler business. Got some- 
thin’ to say to Miss Rose he kem all 
the way from New York to say.” 

The young man’s interest was imme- 
diately awakened. “ You don’t look like 
a fool,” said he. 

“And I ain’t, nuther,” replied Mr. 
Harkins ; “but you'll find old Harkins 
a rough one to tackle.” 

“T don’t care a rap for old Harkins ; 
and, since you are so sharp, I am going 
to see Miss Rose too; and if you. will 
show me how to open this confounded 
old gate—” 

_“ Tt’s a patent, young man, and don’t 
nobody but me know the combination,” 
said Mr. Harkins, still immovable. 
“You'd better not say you don’t care 
a rap for old Harkins. You know he’s 
got a good deal to give Rose if he wants 
to ” 


“ Well,” said the stranger, laughing 
and showing a set of white teeth, “I 
haven't got Miss Rose yet: so not 


disturb myself about her old uncle. 
Open the gate, will you ?” 
- “Tn a minute. Now, old Harkins’ll 
talk to you pretty rough.” 

“Tf he talks too rough to me, I'll 
knock him down. No, I won’t, either, 
—he’s Miss Haller’s uncle.” 

“What! knock a man down that can 
give you a hundred thousand dollars ?”’ 

“A fellow ought to be thankful enough 
if he gives him Miss Rose. And a hun- 
dred thousand dollars besides !—that’s 
too much good luck ever to befall me.” 

“ But old Harkins—” 

“ Look here, old fellow, I want you 
to get out of my way while I open this 
gate. I don’t care a rap, I tell you, for 
old Harkins,—it’s his pretty niece ; and 
if you weren't so old I would give you 
something for your impertinence you 
wouldn’t like,” said the stranger, as he 
unfastened the gate and walked through. 

As he disappeared down the road, 
Mr. Harkins made a bee-line for home 
by a short cut. When he reached there, 
he understood that Rose was entertaining 
visitors in the parlor. 

After-a while, Miss Haller came out, 
her cheeks flushed and her eyes bright. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Harkins, “ which 
are you going to take?” 

“Oh, Uncle Jake!” said Rose, making 
a dash at Mr. Harkins and catching him 
around the neck. 

“ Tt ain’t that black-haired young man, 
—Deacon Haverstraw’s nephew,—is it ?” 
said Mr. Harkins anxiously. 

Rose drew off and looked scornfully 
at him. “ Do you think I’d look at any 
of that Haverstraw tribe ?” oe 

“No; I forgot how grand you thought 

ourself.” 

“ But, uncle, there’s another gentle- 
man, — Mr. Brooke,— he’s perfectly 
splendid,—just superb,” etc., etc., in the 
terms young ladies usually employ to 
describe masculine perfection. 

“ Well, my dear, I don’t want you to 
refuse Deacon Haverstraw’s nephew 
when he asks you.” 

Rose’s eyes opened wide. 

“No,” said Mr. Harkins: “I want 
you to refer him to me for his answer. 
Now, will you do.as I tell you?” . 
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There was a pause, during which uncle 
and niece gazed intelligently into each 
other’s eyes. There was a twinkle in 
Mr. Harkins’s that produced a corre- 
sponding twinkle in Rose’s. 

“ Of course, uncle,” said Rose meekly. 
“Tll have to do it if you tell me. 
‘Obedience to payrents, as Deacon 
‘Haverstraw says ; and you are the only 
parent I ever knew.” 

“‘That’s true; and you can give any 
answer you like to that other chap. But 
let me tell you, he ain’t a-thinkin’ about 
the money you're goin’ to get from your 
old uncle. He’ll be glad enough to get 
it if it comes; but he wants you more 
than the money.” 

“T think I'd better go and hurry up 
tea,” said the artless Rose. 

Mr. Kingsley stayed a week at Deacon 
Haverstraw’s,—that is, he took his meals 
and slept there, but the rest of his time 
was spent at Mr. Harkins’s. He became 
quite well acquainted with Mrs. Harkins, 
but never had a glimpse of Uncle Jacob. 
He was somewhat mystified by seeing 
a tall young man occasionally lounging 
around; but Rose mentioned that he 
was Mr. Brooke, a friend of uncle’s, who 
was staying at the village hotel, and al- 
ways explained his presence by some 
plausible hypothesis: he came to see 
uncle on business; he was going fishing 
with uncle, ete. 

At last, one day Rose came out on 
the back piazza, where her uncle and 
Mr. Brooke were sitting, after a private 
interview with Mr. Kingsley, looking 
very guilty, and informed Mr. Harkins 
that Mr. Kingsley wished to see him. 

Mr. Harkins and Mr. Brooke ex- 


changed glances. 
“TT suppose I’d better get out of the 


way. I'll take a chair under the willow- 
tree,” said Mr. Brooke, with a malicious 
smile. 

Now, the willow-tree was just around 
the corner of the house, and a person 
under it, though out of sight, was not 
out of hearing of the veranda. This 
was, no doubt, highly dishonorable. of 
Mr. Brooke, but he persisted in doing 
it. 


“ Jest ask Mr. Kingsley to walk out 
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here,” said Mr. Harkins, settling himself 
in his chair. 

Rose disappeared, and Mr. Kingsley 
ap. 


peared. 

“Mr. Kingsley, I believe,” said Mr. 
Harkins, rising politely. “I think we 
have had the pleasure of meeting. be- 
fore.” 

_ As Mr. Kingsley’s gaze rested on Mr. 
Harkins, a startling change came over 
him. His sallow skin turned a. shade 
darker, and his sleek black hair seemed 
literally to rise on his head. “ Yes,” 
said he, in a faint voice. “I remem- 
ber.”’ 

“You mentioned your uncle Deacon 
Haverstraw,” said Mr. Harkins encour- 
agingly. ‘“ Well, my niece tells me you 
wish to see me for a few minutes. Take 
a cheer.” 

Mr. Kingsley sat down weakly. Mr. 
Harkins fixed his eyes on him in such a 
manner that he found himself unable to 
say a word; but, the silence becoming 
appalling, he was forced to speak. ‘“ My 
object in seeking this interview is a deli- 
cate one.’ 

Mr. Harkins remained obstinately 
silent, and refused to help him out by 
a single word. 

“You have doubtless observed my 
attentions to your charming niece.— 
Upon making known the state of my 
feelings to her, she referred me to you 
for my answer.” . 

“What did you say ?” said Mr. Har- 
kins, suddenly become deaf. 

«] mentioned,” repeated Mr. Kings- 
ley, turning as red as a beet and raising 
his voice slightly, “that I had formed 
an attachment to your niece and she had 
referred me to you for my answer.’ 

“Young man,” said Mr. Harkins 
sorrowfully, you know I’m very deaf. 
Sometimes I can’t hear your tincle Dea- 
con Haverstraw when he’s preachin’ an’ 
rantin’ and goin’ on in meetin’ so that 
you'd think he was possessed with a 
devil instead of the Holy Sperrit, that — 
he says makes him screech and howl 
so when he’s prayin’ that folks can hear 
him four mile in the country. Tain’t 
surprisin’ that I can’t _ you, when 


you speak so fee 
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Mr. Kingsley looked apprehensively 
around. There was not a soul in sight. 
Rose had disappeared up the staircase 
in another part of the house. He came 
close up to Mr. Harkins and shouted in 
his ear, “ I’m attached to your niece—” 

“You've hatched a lot o’ geese?” 
said Mr. Harkins, looking very much 
surprised. ‘“ You don’t say so! How 
on airth did you do it?” 

Mr. Kingsley’s sharp black eyes grew 
sharper and blacker. ‘“ Well, Mr. Har- 
kins, you seem so uncommonly deaf’ to- 
day that it’s hardly worth while for me 
to try and make you understand,” said 
he, picking up his hat. 

“Come, come, young man; don’t let 
your temper git the better of you. Let 
me hear the rest about them geese. 
I’m old, you know, and wonderful thin 
is happenin’ every day that didn’t use 
to happen when I was a boy—” 

“T did not allude to geese, sir,” said 
Mr. Kingsley, drawing himself up and 
holding his hat stiffly in his hand. “I 
said that I admired your niece, Miss Hal- 
ler, very much, and was about to ask your 
permission to pay her my addresses.” 

“Oh, that was it, was it? Set down, 
then, and let’s talk it over. You want 

amy permission to court my niece?” — 

“Well, yes, I believe that’s about 
it,” said Mr. Kingsley, sitting down and 
assuming highly. gratified expression 
of countenance. Old Harkins was cer- 
tainly. coming round. 

“Well, you have it,—my full and 
free permission; and, let me tell you, 
the day that Rose is married she gits 
my check for fifty thousand dollars,— 
I’m what’s called a solid man, Mr. 
Kingsley,—and when me and Mis’ Har- 
kins is dead she'll git everything we 
leave behind us, which is considerable. 
Savin’ woman, Mis’ Harkins,—born a 
Flint.” 

Mr. Kingsley could hardly believe his 
ears. He rose and grasped Mr. Har- 
kins by the hand. “ How can I thank 

you ?”’ said he warmly. 
'  “ Qh, tain’t much,” said Mr. Harkins, 
returning his grasp with great cordiality. 
“ You’ve got my full permission to court 
her; but I’m afraid—yes, I’m afraid 


' her uncle Jake. 


you're a little behind time. There’s a 
young man been about here lately that 
seems to have fixed up things with Rose, 


—fact, he’s here now,—but you can tell’ 


Rose you’ve got my permission to pay 

our addresses, you know, and maybe 
she'll change her mind; but I don’t 
think it’s likely she will. I'll be fair 
with you, Mr. Kingsley: I don’t think 
she will.— Why, here’s the young man 
himself!” said he, as Mr. Brooke saun- 
tered around the corner of the veranda 
with a cigar in his mouth. “Mr. 
Brooke,” said Mr. Harkins with great 
earnestness, ‘perhaps you can help us 
here. Mr. Kingsley wants my permis- 
sion to pay his addresses to my niece. 
I gave it to him cheerful, but I told him 
I thought you were prospectin’ in the 
same direction.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Brooke, coolly taking 
his cigar out of his mouth and pulling 
his blonde moustache, “ Miss Haller did 
me the honor about four days ago to 
promise to become Mrs. Brooke.” 

“There, now, you see,” said Mr. Har- 
kins. “It’s a pity; but, if you’d like 
to try your luck all the same, you have 
my permission, and—you wouldn't ob- 
ject, Mr. Brooke, would you?” 

“Not in the least,” said Mr. Brooke 

politely. : 
Mr. Kingsley slammed his hat down 
on his head and looked from Mr. Brooke 
to Mr. Harkins. “ You are about the 
greatest old fool I ever met with,” said 
he. 

“No, I ain’t,’ said Mr. Harkins : 
“your uncle Deacon Haverstraw don’t 
think Jacob Harkins an old fool. But 
say, young man, what’s that about your 
hatchin’ geese? They do some wonder- 
ful things ‘now that they didn’t use to 
do when I was a boy. You won't stop? 
Well, come up some other day and tell 
me how you did it.” 

When Rose Haller became Mrs. 
Brooke, the Haverstraws declared that 
she became more stuck up than ever. 
Rose certainly was a little haughty to 
the Haverstraws, and announced to her 
husband that she hated all the Flints 
except Aunt Sairey Jane, but she loved : 
SypNEY CHASE. 
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HE Dominie and his friends arrived 
at the lower extremity of the Four- 
Mile Stretch, the Ultima Thule of their 
vacation rambles, after a prolonged and 
most exasperating struggle with the ob- 
structions by which Dame Nature had 
sought. to keep in seclusion this choicest 
nook of her Northern domain. Ascend- 
ing the stream from the lake, they had 
slowly followed its ever-changing sin- 
uosities, carefully guarding their frail 
boats from contact with hidden logs and 
stones, pulling themselves through nar- 
row lanes formed by the almost inter- 
locking branches of the bushes and trees 
that-lined the banks, sometimes disem- 
barking to “ pack” their boats and lug- 
gage over short “ carries,” till at length, 
about noon, they arrived at the open 
water. Fritz, the guide, with Cross 
and the Dominie, occupied the larger 
boat, Cross frére and his friend Horace 
the smaller—both loaded to the gun- 
wales with camp-baggage and hunting- 
accoutrements. Oars had been discarded 
early in the day as ill suited to the tor- 
tuous course of the stream, their place 
being supplied by the thin-bladed paddles 
which the guide had guarded so carefully 
from all harm. 

The Four-Mile Stretch was simply a 
continuation of the crabbed and forbid- 
ding-stream from whose intricacies they 
had just emerged, now transformed into 
a placid indolent stretch of smooth water, 
of considerable width, interrupted by 
occasional shallows, but nowhere de- 
scending with sufficient speed to pro- 
duce a well-defined rapid. The banks 
were still hedged with the same thick 
overhanging fringe of bushes, broken 
here and there by miniature savannas 
grown to tall grass and indicating the 
outlet of some mountain-rill ; the mirror- 
like surface of the shallow pools was 
flecked with the opulent leaves and buds 
of the water-lily, furnishing admirable 
teeding-ground for the deer, whose trails 
through the dense brake to the water’s 
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edge were plainly discernible ; stretching 
away on either side was the grand solemn 
forest of spruce and pine, inters 

with deciduous trees of various kinds, 
that appeared, despite their large size, 
like pygmies among a race of giants. A 
dense, impenetrable, almost appalling si- 
lence brooded over the whole valley, un- 
broken save when a gust of wind elicited 
a responsive moan from the tree-tops, or 
an unseen bird jarred the ear with its 
discordant cry. 

As soon as the party had fairly 
launched upon this last and easiest 
stage of the journey, the occupants of 
the small boat pushed ahead, though 
they had lagged behind hitherto, grum- 
bling much because compelled to navi- 
gate their craft without the aid of the 
guide. It was soon apparent that they 
intended -to secure the first and best 
fishing at the spring-holes, which the 
guide hadunurel them were to be found | 
at intervals along the Four-Mile Stretch, 
and which, to his personal knowledge, had 
not been disturbed since the last fishing- 
season. Selfish mortals! "T'was not enoug 
that their bacon had always lain. closest 
to the genial warmth of the camp-fire, 
that their lips had been glued first and 
longest to the “commissary” package, 
and that their stomachs had Seecbed 
the choicest tidbits of venison: now they 
were going to capture the finest and 
freshest fishing, without as much as say- 
ing, “ By your leave.” The faces of Cross 
and the Dominie, slowly following in the 
guide’s boat, grew black at the thought, 
and their.tempest-tossed souls cried aloud 
for revenge. Cross frére and . Horace 
‘were soon out of sight, industriously 
‘whipping the shady nooks and inviting 
pools with rods and lines surreptitiously 
prepared in anticipation of this very 
chance. There was no. expectation of 
catching fish in the ripples: the season 
was too late and the water too slack for 
that. When-the guide’s. boat.at last ap- 
proached the other, the worst fears of the 
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Dominie and his friend were realized. 
Their boat was securely fastened to the 
bushes on the farther side of an eddy, 
while Horace and Cross frére could be 
seen eagerly pulling in the innocent deni- 
zens of a prime spring-hole, with an ease 
and rapidity that to the new-comers was 
simply maddening. 

A “ spring-hole,” let it be known to 
the uninitiated, is a dark recess, hollowed 
out by the spring freshets, beneath the 
roots of some half-undermined tree, or 
along some alder-shaded bank, into which 
empties the ice-cold water of a forest- 
spring. As the cold spring-water has a 
greater specific gravity than the warmer 
water of the stream, it seeks the lower 
levels, forming a substratum more or less 
thick of pure transparent liquid upon 
the pebbly bottom. Now, this chilled 
water, together with complete protection 
from the rays of the sun, constitutes an 
environment peculiarly congenial to the 
tastes, habits, and health of Salmo fon- 
tinalis. When the Dog-Star rages and 
summer’s heat has diminished the stream, 
the speckled lads and lasses, hitherto dis- 
porting themselves in the rapids and 
ripples, hasten to these cool and shady 
retreats, thus escaping the poisonous 
gases of the stagnant pools and the 
discomforts of tepid water. Perhaps a 
single spring-hole is the sole resort for a 
large section of the stream, in which 
case an astonishing number of its heat- 
pestered citizens will congregate, ranging 
themselves in almost solid parallel ranks 
in the grateful medium, fanning their 
chaste bosoms with the daintiest of 
crimson-fringed fans, and surrendering 
themselves to the full enjoyment of their 

eeable surroundings with an abandon 
befitting old habitués of these aristo- 
cratic piscatorial Saratogas of the North 
Woods. 

It was at such a spot that the occu- 
pants of the first boat had stopped to fish. 
They had captured a few trout with flies, 
but, sordid pot-hunters that they were, 
not content to share a reasonable amount 
of scientific sport with their friends, they 
had fastened three vile minnow-hooks to 
each line, baited them with the fins of 
the trout already caught, and with this 
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killing bait were pulling in sometimes 
two or three half-pound trout at a time. 
In the excited imaginations of the Dom- 
inie and his, friend, the fish-baskets of 
the pot-hunters were already overflowing 
with the speckled beauties, with a cor- 
responding diminution in the resources 
of the pool. 

It is needless to remark that the late- 
comers lost no time in approaching the 
lucky fishermen. At first their prox- 
imity was not noticed, so absorbed were 
Horace and his friend in this ruthless 
slaughter of the innocents. As soon, 
however, as they did become conscious 
of their presence, up went the disen- 
gaged hand of Cross frére: “ Hist!” 
Sh-h-h-h!” he exclaimed, pawing the 
air with his skeleton fingers ; ‘keep still! 
Don’t come near; you'll spoil the fish- 
ing. Wait awhile where you are: our 
baskets are almost full.” 

This seemed “ too thin” to the occu- 
pants of the guide’s boat, who boldly 
pushed up and threw their lines into 
the tempting hole. Soon all four were 
capturing the finest speckled trout with 
a greediness simply horrible to look 
upon. It was not long, however, before 
the sport began to slacken, and presently 
their lines hung undisturbed in the 
transparent water. 

“There!” said the conscienceless van- 
dals with an injured air, “ you’ve spoiled 
all our fun. If you had kept away, as 
requested, we should have filled our bas- 
kets.” And with alook of outraged vir- 
tue they began to reel up their lines, with 
the evident intention of pushing ahead 
and clearing out the next spring-hole. 

The Dominie and his friend were not 


disposed to be outwitted again, so Fritz - 


was instructed to keep in advance, while 
the fishermen held their rods in hand 
ready to test any promising pools that 
might appear. The skilful strokes of 
the guide soon sent them around a bend 
in the stream, out of sight of the other 
party. They were not fortunate enough 
to alight upon another spring-hole, and 
were about to lay aside their poles, when 
they chanced to encounter an eddy over 
which hung a pendulous fringe of marsh- 
grass dripping with the cold moisture 
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exuding from a moss-covered bank that 
sloped gently to the water’s edge. The 
spot had all the appearances of a paradise 
for trout, but a few casts of the line re- 
vealed the fact that it was very shallow 
and tenanted solely by a voracious col- 
ony,of common chubs. 

“Vengeance is mine,” profanely ex- 
claimed Cross, as the possibilities of the 
place flashed upon his mind. 

The splashing paddle of the approach- 
ing boat could be heard just around the 
bend. Cross and the Dominie scarcely 
had time to arrange their boat at the 
farther extremity of the pool, get their 
rods in position, and assume an air of 
eager interest, when Cross frére and 
Horace hove in sight. Excited already 
by their own unprecedented luck, the 
spectacle of their friends pulling in 
scores of supposed trout acted like the 
discharge of a galvanic battery upon 
their tired muscles, and in the twinkling 
of an eye they had caught up. 

“Sk-h-h-h!” warned the wicked 
Cross, shaking his hand and head at 
the new-comers. “Go back! go back! 
You'll spoil our sport if you come 
nearer, You've had your fun: let us 
alone.” 

This only whetted the eagerness of 
the other party. They quickly drew 
their boat to the bank, carefully fast- 
ened it to the overhanging branches of 
a tree, unreeled their lines with alacrity, 
baited their hooks, and, after consider- 
able time and trouble spent in getting 
ready, settled down to fishing. In the 
mean time, while they were intent on 
their preparations, Cross had given the 
wink to Fritz, and he had quietly pushed 
his boat some distance up the stream. 
When, therefore, the capture of half a 
dozen chubs had caused a suspicion of 
the true dimensions of the place to dawn 
upon the minds of Qross frere and 
Horace, leading them to look around 
for an explanation, it was only to behold 
the boat of their friends slowly pad- 
dled up the stream, while its occupants 
seemed to have gone stark mad,—throw- 
ing up their arms and turning their 
bodies in meaningless and unaccountable 
contortions. 
Vou. II. N. 8.—27 
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“Ho! ho! ho! He! he! he! Ho! 
ha! oh!” laughed and screamed these — 
maniacs. ‘Qh, don’t come near!—a 
whole basketful of trout! You'll spoil 
our sport if you don’t stay back !” 

One can easily imagine that it re- 
quired only the briefest possible amount 
of time to enable Horace and his friend 
to detach their boat, stow away their 
fishing-traps, and follow in the wake of 
their comrades. Strange to say, they 
could not perceive anything funny in 
the incident. Quite to the contrary, it 
was found that for many days afterward 
a coarse horse-laugh, accompanied with 
an innocent allusion to “chubs,” had 
all the peculiar potency on their iras- 
cible temperaments of a red rag upon a 
turkey-cock. 

The friends eventually arrived at the 
opening in the forest which was to be 
their camp-ground while testing the 
sporting qualities of the Four-Mile 
Stretch. The sun hung tremulously 
among the tree-tops, bathing the cavern- 
ous openings with a flood of cheerful 
radiance. Night was fast approaching, 
the boys were tired, hungry, and mu- 
tually dissatisfied; altogether, the oc- 
casion was one affording Fritz, the 
guide, a splendid opportunity to exhibit 
his deftness in wood-craft by converting 
this desolate gap on the mountain’s side 
into the semblance of a home. Long 
residence in the woods stood: Fritz in 
good stead, and his axe was soon awak- 
ening the startled deer to the conscious- 
ness of human neighbors as he collected 
the materials with which to construct 
a night’s: shelter. A stout post termi- 
nating with a crotch was firmly fixed in 
the ground ; a number of slim poles were 
then cut, and their tops inserted in the 
crotch, while the butts were arranged 
upon the curve of a semi-ellipse, its short 
axis facing the setting’ sun. Quickly 
girdling some spruce-trees that stood 
near, the guide next stripped off sections 
of bark about three feet in length, spread 
them over the poles, carefully lapping 
the edges, and, presto! a comfortable 
shelter was constructed, open in front, 
but sufficiently wide and deep to cover 
five reclining men. He then took the 
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terminal shoots of the young balsams 
that grew near, inserted their ends: in, 
the earth so as to make the pliant tops 
bend in the same direction, and, when 
the floor was thus planted with a minia- 
ture forest of drooping boughs, covered 
them with blankets: the result was a 
fragrant and elastic bed which a wood- 
nymph might have envied, and which 
required no making, since the elasticity 


- of the boughs inserted in the earth caused. 


them to become erect as soon as relieved 
of the weight of recumbent bodies. In 
front of the unenclosed side of the 
structure a huge camp-fire of dry pine 
logs was now built, which. soon diffused 
a grateful warmth in and about the 
camp and at the same time brilliantly 
illuminated the whole forest opening with 
its smokeless flame. A hearty supper 
healed the rancorous humors of the day, 
and what of good cheer may have been 
still lacking was abundantly. supplied 
by the fragrance of choice tobacco indo- 
lently smoked as the friends reclined 
at length before the blazing camp-fire. 
Never before had they realized so vividly 
to what a great extent man’s happiness 
is dependent upon that strange element 
which we term fire. Having invoked 
its aid, the vicinage of the camp was 
instantly converted from the abode of 
darkness, dread, and despondency into 
the home of cheerfulness and content; 
the. towering flames of the dry pine 
logs seemed the outlines of a genial 
friend, whose bright and joyous presence 
the dread forms of night dared not face; 
the flickering and darting sparks were 
friendly sprites circling and gyrating in 
wanton play about the camp and keep- 
ing at bay the pulsing gloom of the 
woods. Within the charmed circle of 
the fire, all was warmth and cheer and 
health. Without, the cold gray mists of 
night shrouded the stream, the damp- 
ness of death stole into the marrow of 
one’s bones, a thousand ears and eyes 
seemed listening and looking from out 
the impenetrable gloom of the forest 
wilds. The friends slept soundly that 
night, save once when the weird, wild 
wail of an American panther keeping 


his nightly vigil along a distant ledge 
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of rocks reminded them that they were 
-not altogether alone. 

The forenoon, of the next day was 
spent in completing the appointments of 
the camp. In the afternoon Cross and 
the guide sallied out to discover a lake 
said to exist somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood, the two fishermen dropped ddwn 
the stream to try their luck again in the 
spring-holes, while the Dominie, with 
characteristic independence, determined 
to try the fly-fishing up the stream. 
Night had already settled upon the 
camp when they returned, and nothing 
seemed to have occurred worthy of 


especial note, till after supper, when 


Cross, scanning. curiously the Dominie’s 
countenance, exclaimed, “ Hillo! what's 
the matter with the Dominie? Has he 
seen a ghost ?” 

‘“‘No,” replied the Dominie senten- 
tiously ; “but I’ve been in close quarters 
to. a—PANTHER !” 

All eyes were instantly turned upon 
the speaker as he made this announce- 
ment. The Dominie—the most placid, 
harmless, and unromantic of his kind— 
the hero of an adventure! Astounding! 
If it had been any one of the otheys,— 
the mighty Nimrods of* the party,— 
whose belts were a complete arsenal of 
destructive weapons, whose pockets were 
filled with loaded shells, whose staple 
conversation had been of wild beasts 
and blood and slaughter ever since en- 
tering the woods, that they should en- 
counter a panther would have been in 
harmony with the eternal fitness of 
things; but ,that the most inoffensive, 
meek, and only unarmed member of the 
party—well, all faces assumed an air of 
eager expectancy as they settled down 
to hear what the Dominie had to relate. 

“After you left me alone at the 
camp,” said the Dominie, “I quickly 


completed my preparations for ascend- | 


d 
ing the stream. As the banks on be 
sides were impassable on account | 
dense and matted underbrush, I drew 
on a pair of rubber overalls, slung a 
fishing-basket over my shoulder, jointed 
my rod, and proceeded, following the 
bed of the creek. I felt no more hesi- 
tation or timidity than if I had been 
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wading in the woodland stream that 
runs by my father’s house, along which 
I used to while away many idle hours in 
youthful days. The bed of the stream 
proved alternately deep and shallow, 
requiring constant attention to avoid 
deep holes and treacherous quicksands. 
I think I must have gone upward of 
two miles, taking an occasional trout, 
but mainly engaged in picking my way, 
when I became conscious of a strange 
oppressive stillness such as I had never 
experienced or even imagined before. 
The surroundings were like those with 
which I was familiar farther down the 
stream, and yet they were not the same. 
All nature seemed to be struck dumb 
and dead beneath some magic spell. 
Glancing up, I perceived that the sun 
was about two hours high, but he hung 
motionless in the sky, enveloped in a 
dull red mist such as I had never 
noticed before. Not a leaf stirred on 
the bushes, no animate creature moved 
among the branches, no sound of wind 
or water reached my ears; the very 
stream slipped by my feet with a noise- 
less ripple. I confess that a nervous 
tremor crept up my spinal column as I 
became conscious of this uncanny state 
of things. It was as if I had suddenly 
dropped down amidst some ancient pet- 
rified forest, or as if I were permitted 
to look in upon some prehistoric 

logic landscape long before the advent 
of man. I seemed to be in the land 
of dreams, of unreality,—.moving in a 
strange world, but not belonging to it. 
The very splashing of my feet in the 
water only made the sense of silence and 
desolation more acute by contrast. 

“You will accuse me, doubtless, of 
being frightened. That simply shows 
that you are not familiar with psycho- 
logical phenomena. I was no more 
afraid than when I started; for I had 
neither seen nor heard aught to excite 
fear or even suspicion. I was simply 
suffering from that extreme nervous 
tension which comes upon people when 
thrust amidst strange surroundings with 
nothing to divert their attention. Iwas 
experiencing the proverbial feelings of 
‘a cat in a strange garret.’ Sometimes 
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you have awakened in the dead of night, 
moaning, and in a strange tremor, with- 
out being able to recall anything in your 
dreams to account for your overwrought 
emotions: you call it ‘ nightmare.’ Well, 
I was suffering from nightmare in the 
daytime. I felt very much as a man 
feels who finds a strong and painful elec- 
tric current passing through his body 
but can’t for the life of him let go the 
connecting-rods. It was perfectly easy 
to argue with myself that there was no 
possible occasion for getting nervous, but, 
for all that, I could not let myself down 
to a normal condition. Perhaps you 
think I yielded to the panic and fled: I 
did not. I went along calmly with my 
fishing, without the tremor of a muscle 
or a back-look over my shoulder. As I 
said before, it was not fear, but nervous- 
ness. 

“Well, I pushed my way up the 
stream half a mile farther, and had al- 
most arrived at a certain pool which I 
had settled upon as the end of my jour- 
ney, when I felt myself sinking in the 
muck bottom of an eddy, without any 
indications of a firm foothold. Luckily, 
by seizing an overhanging bush, I drew 
myself to the bank; but this incident, 
with its disagreeable possibilities, did 
not detract, you can well imagine, from 
my previous nervousness. A log lay at 
the farther side of the pool, affording a 
favorable standing-place from which to 
fish : so, as I could not ford the stream, 
I pushed my way through a labyrinth 
of small trees and bushes that girdled 
the pool, emerged upon the stream above 
the log, crossed over, and soon was sta- 
tioned on the spot desired. Quickly un- 
reeling my line, I had made a few casts, 
—anxious to fill out the programme, that ~ 
I might return, for the sun was now 
sinking out of sight among the tree-tops, 
—when suddenly my ears were greeted 
with a sharp, spiteful yell, such as might 
come from a large and savage tom-cat 


if you had inadvertently stepped upon 


his tail. Boys, you can’t imagine how 
uninteresting the fishing became when I 
heard that noise! It flashed upon my 
mind that we had heard a panther upon 
the ledge of rocks to my left only the 
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night before ; and I could not rid my- 
self of the thought that this treacher- 
ous and most dangerous denizen of the 
forest had been a quiet spectator of my 
day’s doings, and now, just at nightfall, 
was giving me a hint of his displeasure 
at my intrusion upon his game preserves. 
I confess my heart leaped into my throat 
at the thought, for I was totally unarmed, 
except for a knife which I had taken 
along to cut bait if the fish would not 
take the fly. 

“My first impulse was to throw my- 
self into the pool and wade down the 
stream ; but, I reflected, that would 
necessitate wetting all my clothes, and 
give occasion for ridicule, of which I 
should never hear the last. Besides, 
there was a fair chance of again getting 
stuck in the muck which had accumu- 
lated at the lower extremity of the pool. 
I then looked to the right bank: it was 
an impassable morass. No feasible way 
to return was open, except that by which 
I had come, and this would necessitate 
crawling through the very thicket from 
which the noise had seemed to proceed. 
As there was no time to spare, if I de- 
sired to get to the camp that night, I 
seized the hunting-knife in one hand, 
took my tin drinking-cup in the other, 
pushed boldly into the thicket, tinkling 
the tin cup with the knife—” 

“What! tinkling the tin cup with 
the—” interrupted Cross interrogatively. 

“ Yes,” replied the Dominie, a slight 
frown contracting his placid forehead ; 
“T tinkled the cup with the knife, for I 
had heard that wild beasts are afraid 
of the sound of metal; and we all know 
that many a man has kept the Wolf from 
_his door by industriously hammering 
iron.” 

Restored to good humor by this mi- 
croscopic joke, the Dominie then went 
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on: “TI emerged from the thicket with- 
out being molested, and, you may be 
sure, did not let the grass grow under 
my feet, as—” 

«The grass grow under your—” 
again interrupted Cross. 

“T beg your pardon,” continued the 
Dominie. “I did not let the water set- 
tle under my feet as I pushed down the 
stream. I did not run: I could not; 
the bed of the stream was too treacher- 
ous. Once or twice I thought I heard 
a twig break behind my back. Once or 
twice I stopped to cast my line into a 
promising spot—” 

Again Cross seemed about to inter- - 
rupt, but thought better of it. 

“But did not tarry long to test any 
of them. [I arrived at the camp just as 
the shades of night were creeping out of 
the woods to engulf the small remainders 
of daylight that still lingered about the 
opening. Never in my life have I seen 
a place so dismal and lonely. The fire 
was out, the blankets and baskets lay 
round just as you left them ; but neither 
Voice, nor sound, nor light, nor life was 
perceptible about the spot which hitherto 
had been so cheerful and homelike. I 
lost no time in building a fire, and sat 
down to smoke till you came.” 

“ By George!” said Horace sympa- 
thetically ; “I had a presentiment when 
we left you that something would hap- 

en.” 

“ How long did it take you to concoct 
that story for our amusement?” was the 
unfeeling comment of Cross. 

“Pshaw! it was only the cry of a 
venison-bird,” ee in Fritz contempt- 
uously. 

Nevertheless, none of the party were 
afterward seen going far into the forest 
unarmed and alone. 
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DO wish,” said Mrs. Prudence 

Hall, holding her darning-needle 
in mid-air for a moment over the coarse 
blue sock she was mending, “I do wish 
you could see your way clear to marry- 
ing Seth Hallett. He wants you the 
worst kind, and he’d be such a good 
provider.” 

“But I don’t like him well enough, 
Prudy ; and I want something besides 
meat and drink and two calico dresses a 

ear.’ 
’ Mrs. Prudence Hall had sprained her 
ankle, and was forced, sorely against her 
will, to sit day after day in an upper 
chamber, with a terrible consciousness 
that everything about the farm was re- 
lapsing into chaos and old night for 
want of her oversight. Her pretty sis- 
ter Dora had come to stay with her ; but 
she was “only a child, you know.” 


“There are two kinds of love in this |- 


world,” said Mrs. Hall, after a pause, in 
which she had been taking counsel with 
herself whether Dora was old enough to 
be talked to on such matters at all, and 
it flashed upon her that “ the child” was 


nearly twenty yearsold. ‘ Perhaps you 
like Seth well enough to marry him, only 
you don’t know it.” 

“Tell me about the two kinds of 
love,” said Dora innocently. “TI 
thought love was love the world over.” 

“‘ T have never known but one kind, 
I think, Dora. When I married David 
Hall he was the most well-to-do young 
man in these parts, and we never had a 
quarrel while he lived. He was a good 
practical sort of a man, and never asked 
me to do anything unreasonable.” 

“What if he had ?” asked Dora. 

“Well, I guess I should have argued 
him out of it. But there is a kind of 
love that will draw women through fire 
and water. It makes them throw them- 
selves away on poor shiftless men that 
will never provide for them nor their 
children, and they know it as well as 
anybody else does. It is the greatest 
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wonder to me why such a useless feeling 
should ever have been crea 

Dora had bent low over her work 
to hide her roguish smiles at her sis- 
ter’s discourse; but at this point she 
fixed- her deep gray eyes on Prudence, 
not smiling, but simply earnest. ‘Such 
love brings happiness sometimes, I sup- 

said Dora. 

“ Next to never,” said Prudence with 
great decision. ‘“ We ain't made to be 
happy, and anything that’s too good al- 
ways leaves a bad taste in the mouth. 
Comfort is a bird in the hand, and you 
don’t gain anything by letting it fly on 
the chance of happiness.” 

“ Did you ever know any one about 
here, Prudence, that threw herself awa y 
for love? It seems to me they won't 
look at a man unless he has a house and 
farm all ready for them.” 

“That’s where they’re right,” said 
Prudence. “You are rather given to 
high-flying notions, and it’s time you 
found out that bread don’t grow ready- 
buttered. Yes, I did know one girl, 
who was pretty and smart and had no 
end of chances to get married (I think 
my David courted her a spell, but he 
never would own it), and she would 
have that shiftless critter Joe Raymond, 
who never could make one hand wash 
the other. Even when she was a-dying 
she pretended that she had been happy 
and wouldn’t have done no other way if 
she had it to do over again.” 

“Was she our Joe’s mother ?” asked 
Dora quickly. 

“Yes, to be sure; and when she died 
we took him to bring up and work on 
the farm. He’s more than paid his 
way; but he’s a rolling stone, like his 
father, and won’t never come to any- — 
thing. I forgot to tell you,—he’s going 
to-morrow.” 

“ Going to-morrow!” cried Dora, 
with a great start. “I thought his time 
wasn’t out for another month.” 

“Well, it ain’t out rightly till he’s 
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twenty-one ; but he was in such a hurry 
to be off that I gave him the last 


month.” 


Then silence fell upon them. 

These two women had the same father 
and mother, though a score of years lay 
between them. Prudence had been born 
in the early married life of her parents, 
when they were struggling with a stony 
New-England farm and there was work 
for even baby hands. The lines of duty 
and patience were deep-graved in her 
rugged face, which yet beamed with a 
kindly common sense. But Dora had 
come to her mother late in life, as an 
old tree sometimes blossoms into love- 
liness after every one has forgotten it. 
Her little feet had walked in easy paths, 
and Prudence yearned over her like a 
mother. 

She sat now by the open fire, bending 
her graceful head over some delicate 
work that Prudence would never have 
found time for: her red dress and the 
flickering fire-light made her a picture 
too lovely for that dull room. “ Pru- 
dence,” she said suddenly, “as this is 
Joe’s last night, I think [ll go down 
and say good-by to him.” 

“ You might call him up here.” 

*“No; I think I will go myself.” 

“T believe I haven’t ever told you, 
Dora, how much you pleased me by 
giving up that childish way of going 
on with him that you used to have. It 
did very well for you to be fond of each 
other when you were little, but of course 
it is out of the question now.” 

_It mjght have been the red dress and 
the fire-light that brought such a vivid 
flush to Dora’s cheek as she listened and 
turned away. She ran lightly down- 
stairs and opened the door of the great 
farm-kitchen. 

A young man sat by the dull fire, 
looking into it as one looks into the eyes 
of an enemy before the fight,—an over- 
grown farmer-boy, in home-made clothes, 
with nothing about him to fall in love 
with, least of all for the brilliant little 
figure that stood waiting for him to look 
up. He was too intent on his own 
thoughts to notice her, till she went 
swiftly across the room, and, taking his 


head between her soft hands, turned his 
face up to hers. “Joe, bad boy, were you 
going away without letting me know?” 

The hard lines of his face softened 
and brightened under her gaze till one 
would not have known him for the same 
man. “TI thought I should not see you 
to-night,” he said. 

“ You know better ; you know I would 
have crept through the key-hole for one 
last little minute with you.” 

“How long will you wait for me, 
Dora?” 

“ Till you come back. 

“Tf it were seven years, think how 
long it would be.” 

«Tf you loved me as you make be- 
lieve,” said Dora, “you would not go 
away at all, but work here till you could 
build a little house, and then we would 
rough it together.” 

“No, little Dora, that is not my kind 
of love ; my mother tried that, and she 
lived a slave's life.” 

“ Dora, Dora!” called Prudence from 
up-stairs ; ‘what on earth are you doing 
down there ?” 

“T must go now, I must truly,” said 
Dora, as she felt herself locked in arms 
that would not give way. “If I live 
without you for seven years I shall be a 

-homely old maid, and you will not thank 
me for waiting for you.’ 

He put her away then and looked at 
her curiously, as if he had never thought 
of her prettiness before. “Do you 
know what your name means?” he asked 
earnestly. “I saw it in the paper that 
‘Theodora’ means ‘ Gift of God;’ and 
you have been just that tome. If I had 
never seen you, I should never have had 
a notion above a day’s work and a night’s 
sleep. I will write whenever I have any 
luck, and come home on New- Year's 
eve, when I do come; and if you wear 
this red dress I shall know you have 
waited for me.” 

“T think I shall live to wear it when 
you come home, if it is seven times seven 
years, Joe; for women are very hard to 
kill,” said Dora, slowly disappearing 
from the kitchen. 

“What have you been doing all this 
time ?” said Prudence severely. 
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“T was only giving Joe some good 
advice.” 

“ Well, I hope he'll profit by it.” 

“So do I,” said Dora heartily. 

"Tis as easy to say seven years as one, 
and we read of Jacob’s seven years’ ser- 
vice for Rachel, which seemed but as 
one day for the love that he bore her. 
Rachel’s feelings are not thought worthy 
to be mentioned in Holy Writ; but, if 
her love was like Dora’s, every day 
seemed seven years. And here, in a 
nut-shell, lies the difference between a 
man’s love and a woman’s. 

Jacob had the sheep to mind, and he 
did mind them’ uncommonly well; Joe 
went to seek his fortune in new scenes, 
and only thought of Dora when he had 
nothing else todo. The poet thought 
he had set a hard task to men when he 
said,— 

Learn to labor and to wait; 


but it is immeasurably harder to be idle 
and wait. 

Till her lover went away, Dora had 
never cared to ask herself whether she 
were a child or a woman. Sunshine 
had been plenty with her, and she 
had easily sugared and gilded the plain 
things that farm-life offered to her. 

Before the first year came to an end, 
she felt that she should soon arrive at a 
patriarchal age if she did not do some- 
thing to kill the time which died so hard 
on her hands. 

“Teach school! I guess not,” said 
her father, when she first broached her 
plan to him. “You ain’t starvin’ yet; 
and if you want some new furbelows, 
you just say so, and not come at it slant- 
in’-ways like that.” 

“T don’t want anything, father; but 
there is so little for me to do at home.” 

“Nonsense! In my time, gals was 
always full of business. Can’t you 
make sheets and pillow-cases and get 
ready to be married ? Who knows but 
somebody’ll ask ye one of these days ?” 

“Td rather teach school, father.” 

“Waal, waal, folks can’t always have 
their ’drathers in this world. I ain’t 
willin’, and that’s the end on’t.” 

But this was not the end on’t, and 
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Dora easily obtained a school. She 
developed a governing talent which 
charmed the committee-men, and the 
congenial labor in the company of little 
children took her out of herself’ and in- 
fused new life into her hope deferred. 

Every week she walked to the post- 
office, three miles away, to ask for a let- 
ter, going in with a bright flush in either 
cheek, and coming out pale and dull- 
eyed after the stab of disappointment. 
I wonder that people in the country 
are so anxious to be postmasters: if 
they only knew it, they are actors in 
more tragedies than any member of a 
theatrical stock-company. Much sealed 
happiness passes through their hands; 
but they have to refuse many a “ Mari- 
ana in the Moated Grange,” — weary 
women who reach a hand out of their 
dull lives for a letter and draw it back 
empty. 

It was far into the second year before 
Joe's first letter came. It was surely a 
fanciful and foolish thing for a school- 
mnistress to do, but Dora carried it to 
her own little room and put on the red 
dress before she read Joe's letter. 

Joe was working in the mines in 
Colorado. His luck had not yet come, 
in nuggets at least, but hard ‘work and 
sober living were slowly giving him the 
advantage over the other miners. He 
was never so well, and he loved her bet- 
ter than all the world. 

Dora lived on this letter for many 
weeks, and she set “ Colorado” for a 
copy so often to her scholars that they 
will write that word better than any 
other to their dying day. 

Letters came oftener as years drew 


gn: sometimes Joe was up in the world, 


sometimes down; once his carefully- 
hoarded gold was stolen from him, and 
he had to begin all over again; but this 
was nothing to a long illness in which a 
friend wrote to Dora so soon as Joe was 
out of danger. Then Dora envied the 


doves their wings. 


New-Year's.day was the hardest of all 
to bear. She could not help a strong 
pressure of excitement when she put on 
the ted dress, which grew more and 
more old-fashioned, and watched the 
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sun go down on the road ‘which Joe 
must travel when he should come home. 
The next morning she fitted her shoul- 
ders sadly to the burden of another 
year. 

One young farmer after another found 
his way to the old farm-house on Sunday 
evenings, and Dora pushed them down 
an inclined plane of discouragement so 
gently that they scarcely knew whether 
they had meant to court her or not. It 
was not the least of her trials to meet 
the entreaties of her mother and the 
rough arguments of her father when one 
or two more persistent suitors would 
take nothing less than “no” for their 
answer. 

Dora could give no reason for repeat- 
ed refusals to marry, only she loved no 
one well enough,—a reason which would 
be all-sufficient if parents remained im- 
mortally young, but it loses weight after 
sixty. 

As the seventh year drew to a close, 
Dora’s heart beat light within her. 
Joe had mentioned seven years, as if he 
meant to come home then, at any rate. 
She wore out the first day of the “glad 
New Year” with busy cares till late in 
the afternoon, when an old man spent with 
much walking stopped to rest himself in 
the farm-house kitchen. Prudence be- 
stirred herself to give him a hearty 
luncheon, and, when he was warmed and 
fed, he began to talk of his travels. 
He had been to seek his fortune all over 
the West, and, never finding it, had 
come back to die at home. He men- 
tioned Colorado and Denver, and when 
Dora found herself alone with him for a 
moment, she said, “ Did you ever see 
Joseph Raymond in Denver ?” 

“ Joe Raymond? Oh, yes! knew 
him well; lived with him nigh on to a 
month. His wife was a real good cook ; 
couldn’t be beat nowhere in them parts.” 

“ You say he was married ?” 

“To be sure; aright smart feller, and 
mighty fond of his wife. Women are 
scarce out there.” 

Prudence came in, and the old man 
went on his way all unconscious of the 
great stone he had cast into the still 
waters of Dora’s heart. 


TRIAL. [Ocr. 
“What's the matter?” said Prudence; 
“you're as white as a sheet.” 

Dora’s only answer was to dart out of 
the house and run, as for her life, down 
the frozen orchard-path by which she 
could gain upon and overtake this ter- 
rible old man. She might have said, 
with “holy Herbert,” — 

My thoughts are all a case of knives, 
Wounding my heart 
With scattered smart,— 
only misery must have time to crystal- 
lize into a memory before it takes the 
form of poetry. She stood before the 
old man at the turning, bareheaded and 
breathless. ‘“ How did the Joe Raymond 
look that you lived with?” gasped Dora. 

“T never said ‘Joe Raymond,’” said 
the old man peevishly; “I said ‘Jim 
Raymond.’ They had a big boy named 
Joe, who—” but Dora was off again 
before he could finish his sentence. 

She ran back through the orchard, 
giving thanks with all her heart that 
she had not suffered herself to be per- 
suaded of Joe’s faithlessness on one 
hearing. Her feeling of grateful awe 
as if she had escaped from sudden 
death kept her from mourning much 
over the passing away of this seventh 
anniversary of Joe’s departure with no 
sign of his return. 

His letters had wholly ceased, and 
there was nothing left for Dora but to 
possess her soul with patience. When 
another new year dawned upon her, she 
put on the old red dress more from 
habit than from any gleam of hope in 


‘her heart, and did not care to look in 


the glass. In the twilight she walked 
slowly down the orchard-path and leaned 
on the gate that opened into the road. 

Suddenly a man sprang out from be- 
hind the wall. “Theodora, my ‘ gift of 
God’!” he said; and Dora, though she 
recognized no mark of the lover who had 
left her eight years before, felt that no 
other knew that _pass-word, and suffered 
herself to rest silently in his arms in the 
ineffable content that comes after long 
waiting. 

When Joe and Dora went into the 
house and she looked at him by candle- 
light, her heart almost misgave her: 
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his luxuriant beard and the manly as- 
surance of his manners were not at all 
like her Joe of beloved memory, and a 
terrible barrier seemed to rise up between 
them, while Prudence remained in the 
room with her company manners, which 
sat more awkwardly upon her than her 
Sunday gown. 

When Dora tiptoed softly by her sis- 
ter’s door at a very late hour that night, 
Prudence was lying awake for her. 
“Don’t tell me,” she said, “that, you've 
been waiting for that Joe Raymond all 
this time !” 
~ “T won ‘t tell you, if you don’t want 
to hear it,” said Dora. 

“Do you know whether he came 
home any better off than when he went 
away ?” 

“T really haven’t thought to ask 
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him,” said‘ Dora carelessly. Prudence 
groaned and turned her face to the wall. 

Joe waited only till the next day to 
tell Mrs. Hall the story of his success, 
which looked very moderate in his trav- 
elled eyes but seemed a noble fortune to 
her homely ideas. 

“T never thought before,” said Dora’s 
father at the wedding, “that a woman 
could keep a secret ; and I guess it ain’t 
much more common than snow in dog- 
days.” 

“ How long would you have waited 
for me?” whispered Joe in Dora’s ear. 

“ Forever,” said Dora solemnly. 

And Mrs. Prudence Hall, as she over- 
heard the word, thanked her stars that 
Dora’s foolish notions had not wrecked 
her at last on a poverty-stricken marriage. 
ELLA WILLIAMS THOMPSON. 


A LOVE-SONG. 


H® love hath filled my life’s fair cup 
Full to its crystal brim ; 
The dancing bubbles crowding up 


* Are dreams of him. 


I work, and every thread I draw 
Sets in a thought,— 


The letter of Love's tender law 


In patience wrought. 


I serve his meals,—the fruit and bread 
Are sound and sweet ; 


But that invisible feast I spread 


Fades far awa 


For gods were meet ! 


I pray for him. All else I a 


Before the thrill that smites me through 


The while I pray: 


Ah, God, be good to him, my own, 
Who, on my breast, 

Sleeps, with soft dimpled hands out-thrown, 
A child at rest! 


Mary ANIGE De VERE. 
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HE incidents related in the sketch 

which follows were among the 
actual experiences of some American 
travellers who recently made a visit to 
- Europe. The party consisted of two un: 
married ladies and their niece, the latter 
a charming girl of seventeen. It was 
their first experience of foreign travel, 
but they had made so many explora- 
tions in their own country that they felt 
no anxiety as to the feasibility and suc- 
cess of their present expedition, par- 
ticularly as the young lady—Miss Bella 
—had become by natural aptness and 
experience an accomplished courier and 
conductor. She was a person of the 
utmost energy and self-reliance, and as 
these qualities were less prominently 
developed in her aunts they had ac- 
quired the habit of referring all diffi- 
culties to her for adjustment and sub- 
mitting implicitly to her leadership. 
Accordingly, on the present occasion 
little Miss Bella was tacitly acknowl- 
edged as head of the party and regu- 
lator of all its concerns. 

The ocean voyage was accomplished 
with the most gratifying ease-and com- 
fort,.and our party arrived in London 
in excellent spirits. Bella, referring 
with great self-possession to her little 
note-book, gave the order for herself 
and her aunts to be driven to the es- 


tablishment of a certain Mrs. Joynes, 


whose house had been highly recom- 
mended by some friends recently re- 
turned from abroad as being comfortable, 
neat, and conveniently located. Inves- 
tigation proved it to be quite worthy of 
its good reputation, as far as first ap- 
pearances could be relied on, and Bella 
at once engaged apartments, in which 
- they were soon snugly settled. 

Mrs. Joynes, though conspicuously 
silent and reserved, was extremely def- 
erential and polite, and, lingering only to 
express a hope that the quarters would 
be found comfortable, she retired and 
left our travellers alone. 


It occurred to | 


Bella that she might be considered a 
trifle too taciturn; but this idea was fol- 
lowed by the reflection that taciturnit 
was far better than garrulousness, whic 
of all qualities in a landlady or any one 
else Miss Bella most disliked. 

“T wonder what time we shall have 
dinner ?” observed the young lady, con- 
sulting her dainty watch. “I am dread- 
fully hungry, and you, Aunt Mamie, must 
be quite faint.” Aunt Mamie, by the 
way, was something of an invalid, and 
Bella watched and tended her as a mother 
might have done. ‘It is too early yet 
for an English dinner,” the girl pro- 
ceeded. ‘They'll let us know, I sup- 
pose, when it is ready.” 

As time went on, however, and no 
summons came, Bella grew impatient. 
She had been busying herself with the 
bestowal of their various travelling appur- 
tenances in the closets and drawers, and, 
being now left idle, became again conscious 
of hunger. Out came the little watch for 
the second time. Half-past three! She 
slipped it back to its place in her snug 
belt with a little air of sudden resolve, 
and walked over and rang the bell, say- 
ing at the same time, “I suppose we 
can order our dinner when we choose; 
and this won’t do at all for Aunt 
Mamie.” 

A decorous man-servant having ap- 
peared in prompt response to her ring, 
Bella addressed .him with polite pre- 
cision. “ We will take our dinner at 
four,” she said. 

She was surprised to see a shade of 
perplexity pass over the man’s face, but 
he only said, “ Yes, miss,” very civilly, 
and withdrew. 

Four o’clock came, and still no dinner! 
Five, ten, fifteen minutes more, and still 
no sign! The little watch was again 
consulted, and this time closed with an 
angry snap, as Bella reached the bell 
and pulled it rather fiercely. The man 
appeared, prompt and polite as before. 

“Will you be kind enough,” said 
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Bella, “‘to make all possible haste about 
our dinner? My aunt is an invalid, and 
is quite faint with hunger and fatigue. 
She must have something to eat at 
once.” 

“ Lor’, miss,” exclaimed the man, a 
light breaking in upon him, “ we don’t 
furnish dinner here! This is a bed and 
breakfast place.” 

The girl looked at her aunts in amaze- 
ment; but, as they only reflected the 
expression of their chief, she turned and 
addressed the man again: “ Bed and 
breakfast! what do you mean by that? 
Don’t you give people who board here 
any dinner ?” 

“No, miss. We never supplies din- 
ner under no circumstances whatever,” 
replied the man. 

“Then do the boarders live entirely 
upon beds and breakfasts, I should like 
to know ?” 

“Our guests, miss, always goes out 
for their dinners,” was the dignified 
rejoinder. 

“Go out? Where? To a horrid 
restaurant 

“We never makes it our business to 
inquire where our guests gets their din- 
ners, miss,” replied Jeemes, growing more 
agerieved in look and tone as well as 
more bewildered by the contrast of the 
self-reliant energy of the young girl with 
the deferential passivity of her elders. 

“T never heard of such a tiresome 
thing!” proceeded Bella, flushing with 
vexation. ‘ And here’s my aunt Mamie 
fainting for food! You can at least go 
and bring her a cup of tea and some 
bread ?” 

“Excuse me, miss,” returned the man, 
as civil as before, but more injured than 
he had yet appeared. “ We could not 
think of it, miss. It is entirely against 
our rules.” 


“Against your rules to give a cup of: 


tea to a fainting woman!” exclaimed 
Miss Bella, waving her pretty hand to- 
ward Aunt Mamie, who, it must be said, 
looked improbably alert for her condi- 
tion. “Gracious! what a barbarous 
country! Go and send Mrs. Joynes to 
me at once, please.” 

The man bowed and withdrew, at 
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which point only did Miss Bella’s slaves 


venture a remonstrance. 

“ Really, Bella,” said Aunt Mamie, 
“T am not so weak as you imagine. 
There are some crackers in the basket, 
and with those and a glass of wine I 
could make out until breakfast, and 
then we'll see what’s to be done.” 

“Yes, Bella—” began her other 
aunt; but the young lady stopped her, 
saying with decision, “ Don’t say a word, 
Aunt Fanny, or you, Aunt Mamie, either. 
I am determined to tell Mrs. Joynes of 
the assurance of that man in refusing 
to bring the tea, and I hope she will 
discharge him on the spot. You are en- 
tirely too meek. You'd let yourselves — 
be walked over by anybody and every- — 
body and never venture to remonstrate.” 

At this point Mrs. Joynes arrived, 
reserved, cool, and precise, and to her 
Miss Bella retailed her grievance with 
great spirit. To her utter amazement, 
the landlady adhered strictly to Jeemes’s 
line of conduct, explaining civilly that 
it was only a bed and breakfast place, 
and that they could on no account so far 
depart from their established rule as to 
supply a guest with dinner. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed Miss 
Bella, for the moment almost ready to 
cry. She recovered herself very quickly, 
however, and turned away, energetically 
declaring that something must be done 
to keep Aunt Mamie from starving. 
Accordingly, she dived into the lunch- 
basket and produced a few crackers, 
which she hastily put upon a plate. A 
bottle of wine appeared next, and, while 
Bella darted off to get a glass, Mrs. 
Joynes, who began to look a little 
amused and therefore mollified, took 
the plate from where Bella had left it 
and handed it to the invalid, saying 
pleasantly, ‘“ Have a biscuit, ma'am?” 

“ They’re not biscuits, as it happens,” 
observed Miss Bella, coming up with the 
wine: “they’re crackers.” 

The good woman, to whom this idea 
was entirely new, looked up for an ex- 
planation, but Bella had whisked away 
and was hastily donning a neat jacket 
and plumed hat, in which she looked 
more incontestably pretty than ever. 
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“Tf you will direct me to the nearest 
restaurant,” she said, addressing Mrs. 
Joynes, “ I will go and order our dinner. 
Come with me, Aunt Fanny.” 

As the latter prepared to obey, Mrs. 
Joynes gave the address of a place near 
by, but said she was not positive that 
they supplied meals at houses; her 
guests had usually gone there. Miss 
Bella appeared to give no heed to any 
part of her statement except the address 
itself, and in two minutes was on her 
way. 
Arrived at her destination, our young 
lady, with Aunt Fanny in the back- 
ground, pushed open the swinging doors 
and found herself in a cheerful and tidy 
eating-room already half filled with 
guests, who sat at little round tables. 
Making her way to one of these, she sat 
down, Aunt Fanny imitating her, and 
proceeded with much deliberation to in- 
spect the bill of fare, utterly oblivious of 
the fact that the eyes of half a dozen 
or so of gentlemen sitting in her neigh- 
borhood were turned upon her with only 
half-concealed admiration. She was far 
too lovely a girl to escape observation 
anywhere, and there was that in her 
self-possessed and earnest manner that 
made her especially noticeable. One 
gentleman who sat very near looked on 
with a more interested and at the same 
time more comprehending air than the 
others, and muttered to his companion, 
half under his breath, “ Americans, I’m 
willing to wager.” 

“This seems a very nice place, Aunt 


Fanny,” said Bella from behind her bill 


of fare. ‘TI suppose we had better eat 
our dinner here and send Aunt Mamie’s 
‘around to her.” Accordingly, when a 
servant came up she gave the order for 
their dinner with equal self-possession of 
manner and discrimination of judgment, 
and then said, “ But, before you attend 
to us, I want you to send some dinner to 
. my aunt who is sick. She is at Mrs. 
Joynes’s, No. — Street.” 


At this request the man exhibited 
an exact reproduction of Jeemes’s expres- 
sion, and replied in exactly Jeemes’s 
tones, “We don’t furnish meals at 
houses, miss,” 


Bella dropped her pretty hands in her 
lap with a motion of despair. 


“Well, suppose you don’t,” she said; - 
“you could do it for once, I reckon,’ 


when my aunt Mamie is as sick as she 
can be, and has not had a morsel of 
dinner to-day.” 

“ Sorry, miss, but it is entirely against 
our rules to supply meals at houses.” 


“Then take it myself,” exclaimed 


Bella, with the energy of despair. 
“ Bring me a waiter.” 

“‘ A what, miss?” asked the man, ob- 
viously plunged into the deepest per- 
plexity. 

“A waiter,” repeated Bella. “ Don’t 
you know what a waiter is? Gracious! 
what a country !” 

At this point the gentleman before 
referred to turned to the bewildered ser- 
vant and explained in a low tone, which 
was, however, perfectly audible to Bella, 
“‘The young lady means that you are to 
bring her a tray.” 

“Was you a-thinkin’ of carryin’ the 
tray through the streets yourself, miss ?” 
asked Jeemes the Second, more aston- 
ished yet. ‘Lor’, miss, it wouldn't 
never do.” 

Seeing he had not the least intention 
of obeying her injunction, Bella turned 
to her aunt with an air of unwonted 
humility. “What are we to do?” she 
said. ‘Oh, why did we ever go to that 
dreadful bed and breakfast place? and 
how are we ever to get any dinners?” 

Their neighbor, still an attentive lis- 
tener, now turned to Aunt Fanny and 
said with hesitating courtesy, “If you 
will pardon my taking so great a liberty, 
madam, I will venture to suggest that 
the kind of accommodation you are 
seeking is to be found in lodgings. If 
you go into lodgings, you can, at the 
same time, make arrangements as to 
having your meals supplied at your 
own time and convenience.” 

“‘ Well, that’s a relief,” said Bella, ap- 
parently quite ignorant of the fact that 
it was her aunt and not herself who had 
been addressed. 

(Aunt Fanny, indeed, had evidently 
contemplated no response, but had referred 
the matter to her superior by a look.) 
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The gentleman, it happened, was both 
young and good-looking, and it may have 
been a consciousness of these personal 
disabilities which had prevented his ad- 
dressing the young lady in the first in- 
stance. Seeing now, however, that these 
had either escaped observation or were 
not to be counted against him, he ad- 
dressed himself’ promptly to Bella, and 
entered a little further into particulars, 
showing them such an easy way out of 
their difficulties that Miss Bella unpuck- 
ered her pretty brow and gave him a 
radiant smile as she thanked him and 
rose from the table. 

Her aunt, imitating her motion, said 
somewhat eagerly, “Yes, Bella, pray 
let’s go. We can do without dinner to- 
day. We must not stay away from your 
aunt Mamie any longer.” 

But Bella was not completely thwarted 
yet. “I should be much obliged,” she 
said, addressing the servant, who still 
stood in polite attendance, “if you would 
direct me to thé nearest baker’s. I 
reckon I can buy some bread and cakes 
and take them back with me.” 

At the beginning of her sentence 
Jeemes again began to grow despondent ; 
but the young gentleman came to the 
rescue once more. “There is a pastry- 
cook’s shop just opposite,” he said.— 
“ Show the ladies the way.” 

He was rewarded by another smile 
from Bella, who now drew out a little 
purse, delicate as to workmanship and 
plethoric as to contents, and said, ad- 
dressing Jeemes, “I don’t know how 
much we owe you. We cannot wait. 
Sorry to have taken up so much time.” 
And she laid some coins on the table and 
turned away. 

The pastry-cook’s services cut the 
knot, and the next day Mrs. Joynes, 
without any great regret, took a polite 
leave of her singular guests, who imme- 
diately went into lodgings. 

Once settled comfortably therein, it 
was deemed essential to secure the ser- 
vices of a maid, more especially as Miss 
Bella had a habit of going off on long 
tramps, which taxed even Aunt Fanny’s 
endurance, and which the aunts, unso- 
phisticated as they were, agreed in say- 
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ing their darling must not take alone. 
So an eminently respectable person by 
the name of Sarah was engaged as lady’s- 
maid. Her office in-doors was rather a 
sinecure, owing to the extraordinary 
self-helpfulness of the three ladies; but 
as protector to the wilful and beautiful 
Bella she felt that she quite earned her 
wages. 

Various and multiform were the ways 
in which Bella contrived to shock the 
propriety of the sedate Sarah, whom she 
kept in a continual state of bewilder- 
ment. On one occasion, when the sun 
was shining as she had never seen it shine 
in gloomy London before, Bella, arrayed 
in a charming costume of delicate tex- 
ture and tint, summoned her decorous 
attendant and sallied out for a morning 
walk. In the course of half an hour, as 
they were strolling through a very good 
quarter of the town, there came up a 
sudden shower. Bella, of course, had 
never thought of bringing an umbrella, 
and the careful Sarah was for once 
caught unprepared. But our young 
lady was equal to the emergency. Re- 
membering her gala equipments, and 
foreseeing the disastrous effect the rain 
would be sure to have upon them, she 
ran up the steps of a stately residence 
they happened to be passing at the mo- 
ment and unhesitatingly rang the bell. 

“What ever are you doing, miss?” 
cried the astounded Sarah, as she fol- 
lowed. 

“Tam going to ask these people to 
let me come in and wait till the rain is 
over. My new dress and hat will be 
ruined,” was the prompt reply. 

“ But this is a private house, miss! | 
sn are never going into a gentleman’s 

ouse like this!” 

“ Nonsense!” said Bella, with a pretty 
toss, and before she could proceed fur- 
ther the door was opened, not by a ser- 
vant, however, but by a young gentle- 
man coming out. He looked at the 
pretty vision before him with great . 
astonishment, and was about to speak, 
when Bella, in the easiest way in the 
world, gave this simple explanation of 
her presence: “I was caught out in the 
rain, so I ran up to ask if you would 
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let Sarah and me take refuge here until 
the shower is over.” 

“TI beg your pardon—” began the 
young man confusedly; then, quickly 
recovering himself, he added in tones of 
the greatest cordiality, ‘“ Yes, certainly. 
With the greatest pleasure. Pray come 
in. So glad you happened to think of it.” 
He then led the way to a little sitting- 
room, Bella following with cheerful com- 
posure and the scandalized Sarah bring- 
ing up the rear. The young gentleman 
brought forward a chair and invited his 
guests to be seated ; but Bella had walked 
over to the window, from whence she 
turned on him her sunny face and said 
brightly, “No, thank you. It is not 
worth while to sit down. We must go 
in a moment. [I reckon the rain is 
nearly over now.” 

At this simple speech the gentleman’s 
countenance cleared. “TI see!” he said, 
speaking in a tone of relief and growing 
suddenly quite at ease. ‘ You are an 
American, may I ask?” giving an in- 
terrogative inflection to the end of his 
sentence, as its abruptness smote upon 
his ears. 

“ Yes, I am an American,” Bella ad- 
mitted, in tones whose reluctance be- 
came evident even to herself and made 
her hasten to add, “ Not that I mind; 
not that Iam not proud of it. But-I 
simply don’t understand.” ° Then she 
chariged her tone, and said winningly, 
“ Now do tell me how you knew it.” 

It was hard to resist any request from 
such lips, but the young man evaded 
miserably. ‘Oh, it was the merest 
guess on my part, I assure you,” he 
said hastily. 

“Tf you please, miss, the rain is over,” 
the discreet Sarah put in respectfully 
just as Bella was about to make some 
response, and her young lady, glancing 
out of the window and finding her maid’s 
statement verified, uttered some words 
of gracious thanks and ‘turned from the 
room. 

The gentleman followed and opened 
the door for her; but before he could 
quite make up his mind what he wished 
to say to her, she had smiled and bowed 
and tripped away, followed by Sarah, who 


gathered her virtuous drab skirts in her 
hand and walked off in unmollified 
silence. 

These incidents occurred during the 
very first days of Miss Bella’s sojourn in 
England, and, as her stay there was pro- 
tracted, she had time to undergo certain 


significant changes. When she finally” 


returned to her own country, she had 
so far developed as a woman of the 
world as to feel much aggrieved at the 
recital of these reminiscences by her 
aunts. 

“ Why do you tell people those un- 
pleasant stories about my American 
pertness, which, I am thankful to say, 
I have outgrown ?” she said. “I think 
with horror now of the remarkable 
things I used to do when I first went 
abroad. I used to wonder how every 
one knew me for an American; but it 
soon became plain enough. Just fancy 
the figure I must have cut in that res- 
taurant, and how that young gentleman 
must have been laughing in his sleeve 
at me, in spite of his courteous manners! 
And as for the other one, into whose 
house I rushed so unceremoniously that 
rainy day, I shudder to think what his 
opinion of me must have been!” And 
Miss Bella suspended her absorbing oc- 
cupation of polishing her long, pointed 
finger-nails, and threw out the dainty 
hand that held the polissoir with a ges- 
ture of indignant self-contempt. 

“Qh, well, dear, it doesn’t matter,” 
said Aunt Mamie soothingly : “ you never 
saw either of the gentlemen again, and 
I dare say they never thought of the in- 
cidents after they happened.” 

“Tt isn’t likely they let me go so 
easily,” Bella answered. “Not they! 
They were too glad to get hold of two 
such capital illustrations of the Ameri- 
can girl abroad, and I haven’t a doubt 
that they discussed them for a month 
afterward, and probably told them at 
their horrid clubs.” 

“Surely, my dear, you are not going 
to turn against your country as soon as 
you've come back to it?” said Aunt 
Mamie. “You certainly never used 
this contemptuous tone about Americans 
when you were abroad.” 
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“You misunderstand me, Aunt Ma- 
mie,” said Bella, energetically plying 
her implement of civilization upon the 
surface of her little pink nails as she 
talked. “TI like my country very much, 
and am, on the whole, entirely satisfied 
with the way in which it compares with 
ethers: but you know yourself what 
dreadful people are often taken for 
typical Americans abroad. Just fancy 
being classified with that horrible man 
who came over on the steamer with us 
and who told us that he had observed 
himself, and had heard several others re- 
mark upon the fact, that the tone of 
English society had improved noticeably 
since Americans began to go abroad. 
This was after he had spent exactly six 
weeks in England, in the association of 
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such le as he could make acquaint- 
ance vith at hotels and such a sc I 
wish you could have seen the face of our 
jolly old captain as he heard this speech. © 
It was a study. He was an English- 
man, and had never conceived, I sup- 
pose, that such an idea could enter a 
mortal mind, far less find expression in 
English words. I think at that moment 
he felt that language was contemptible. 
He only looked; and, following his lead, 
the rest of us remained silent also, 
and I have little doubt that the uncon- 
scious offender imagines to this day that 
the whole of us were struck dumb by 
the discrimination and fitness of his ob- 
servation.” And Miss Bella closed her 
leather case with a snap and gave a little 
scornful laugh. J. MAGRUDER. 


PUBLIC TOPICS. 


A Question for Reformers. 


| recent French elections show, 
as might have been expected, that 
the great mass of the people are satisfied 
in the main with their present institu- 
tions, but that, while equally opposed to 
reaction and to Utopian experiments, 
they are not afraid of well-considered 
changes or content to see no attempt at 
improvement. The republic is conser- 
vative, but it is also progressive. The 
ground-swells will henceforth cease, but 
they will not be followed by stagnation. 

One might wish that our own elec- 
tions were of a nature to test in the 
same degree the temper of the public 
mind and indicate its tendencies. The 
question of Reform, which underlies all 
possibilities of political progress for us, 
has mingled as an element in some of our 
contests, but it has not yet been fairly 
submitted to the judgment of the people 
or presented as an issue to be settled by 
their decision. The difficulties, in fact, 
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are such that it may be doubted if the 
active supporters of reform are contem- 
plating any steps in this direction. At 
all events, the first movement for which 
they are perforce preparing is the sub- 
mission of Mr. Pendleton’s bill to a 
Congress none of whose members were 
elected as supporters of any such meas- 
ure, while the great majority owe their 
seats to methods and practices which its 
ultimate effects will render impossible. 
What, however, is most to be feared is 
not the open and absolute hostility which 
would of itself shape an issue to be here- 
after determined by the people, but a 
resort to those tactics by which so many 
measures of public utility are obstructed 
or deprived of their efficiency. In such 
a case as this, “lobbying,” in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, cannot be re- 
sorted to in support of a bill. The 
utterances of the press afford neither a 
sufficient criterion nor an authoritative 
expression of the public sentiment. Is 
there no means of eliciting such an ex- 
pression when the nation is relieved 
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from the strained suspense with which 
it still watches the condition of the 
President, and which should itself be 
a preparation for noble and resolute 
action ? 


Co-operation Abroad. 

At the late “ Annual Congress of 
Co-operative Societies,” which this year 
met at Leeds, Lord Derby, who made 
the inaugural address, said, “It is not in 
the language of idle flattery, but as the 
expression of a deliberate and sincere 
conviction, that I begin by telling you 
that the subject which brings this con- 
gress together—the subject of ‘co-opera- 
tion’-—is in my judgment more impor- 
tant as regards the future of England 
than nine-tenths of those discussed in 
Parliament and around which political 
controversy gathers.” 

This, the thirteenth annual convention 
of the English Co-operative Societies, 
embraced various societies, but mostly 
those upon the Rochdale or kindred 
plans. The Rochdalers do not sell at 
cost, but reserve the profits for the 
establishment of manufactories, of which 
they now have many. They are very 
rich, though when they opened their 
first store some years ago they had but 
one sack of flour and managed their 
transportation by the primitive method 
of the wheelbarrow. The great rival 
co-operative institution of England is 
“The Civil-Service Supply - Associa- 
tion.” They purchase at wholesale 
rates and sell at cost, simply reserving 
@ percentage presumably sufficient to 
defray all expenses. They have now 
enormous groceries, largely patronized 
by the nobility, analogous to those 
monster clothing-stores cf Paris and 
other great cities which threaten the 
destruction of the small clothier. 

It looks at present as if all small pro- 
ducers will have to unite their forces in 
co-operation or go to the wall, for single- 
handed they cannot compete with the 
monster enterprises of capital. Take 
farming, for example. The capitalist 
farmer, who can work his land in the 
most economical and scientific manner 
by the aid of improved machinery, can 


realize a fair profit at prices which 
would be death to the small farmer. It 
has been supposed, however, that co- 
operative farming was impossible. But 
the dairy-farmers of Kiel, in Prussia 
(Duchy of Schleswig- Holstein), have 
found how to effect this, at least in one 
great department. ‘The Kiel Co-oper- 
ative Dairy” (Kieler Genossenschafts 
Mert) is now nearly five years old. 
The facts relating to it are to be found 
in a report of M. E. Chesnel, of the 
French “ Agronomic Institute,” who 
made a visit to Scandinavia expressly to 
study the most advanced dairy-system 
in Europe. 

- The “ Co-operative Dairy” occupies a 
vast construction of brick and masonry, 
comprising carriage-house, stables, milk- 
house, cheese-house, a great steam-en- 
gine, with a tall factory-chimney, and 
stores for the wholesale and also for the 
retail business. The milk-house con- 
tains three of the new centrifugal ma- 
chines of Lefeldt. This is a big cylinder 
of iron, with a steel turbine-wheel turn- 
ing inside of it. Under the influence of 
rapid rotation, the cream collects about 
the axis of rotation, and the thin milk is 
drawn off by a tube into the lower room, 
where the cheese is made. The Lefeldt 
machines hold two hundred litres each 
(over forty-four gallons). Twelve hun- 
dred revolutions a minute separate the 
cream in less than half an hour. Four 
thousand litres, the milk of five hun- 
dred and fifty cows (about six and four- 
tenths quarts from each), are daily treat- 


ed in this way. The skimmed milk falls | 


into great reservoirs in cement, lined 
with tin, placed right under the centrifu- 
gal machines, on the lower floor. The 
cream goes into churns plunged in cold 
water of the proper temperature. The 
milk - wagons of this dairy are models. 
The milk is placed in three double- 
walled compartments, so constructed as 
to keep the same temperature as the 
heat of the day increases. The milk is 
drawn out through faucets at the back 
of the wagon. 
The Kiel Co-operative Dairy has an 
income of two hundred and eight dollars 
a day, eighty of which is net profit for 
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the co-operators. Notwithstanding the 
high price of the Lefeldt machines and 
the cost of steam-power, the profits of 
the business are satisfactory; and any 
farmer in Kiel who should try to do his 
own dairy-business would soon find that 
he was behind the age. M. H. 


PLACE AUX DAMES. 
Color-Blind, or Color-Mad? 


Unper: one or the other of these 
heads the mysterious combinations of 
the past season must come. One does 
not need to follow Punch or study the 
English weeklies to discover that, in the 
increasing worship of the zsthetic, color 
has undergone a more startling modifica- 
tion even than form. Suddenly, how- 
ever, for some inexplicable reason, the 
primary is taking the place of the sec- 
ondary order in tints. The reign of 
sage-greens, dirty whites, faded blues, 
and muddy reds is not yet past, and 
their devotee, through fashion rather 
than through any understanding of 
their real place and use, still holds to 
them. Coloras the solar spectrum gives 
it had been denounced as barbarous and 
harrowing to the delicate sense, and brick- 
dust or indigo the nearest allowable ap- 
proximation to the superb reds and blues 
of the old masters, whether in picture or 
in cathedral-window. Has a reaction 
set in? or how is it that, while wall-pa- 
pers and interior decoration in general 
still hold the subdued and barely sug- 
gestive tints most grateful to the eyes 
that must live and work surrounded 
by them, our shop-windows display 
also the sharp, cold aniline colors,—cold 
in spite of their intensity,—and that 
magenta even is tolerated and worn by a 
few who announce themselves as devoted 
to color? What nightmare has evolved 
the amazing ribbons and trimmings, 
shading through red, and yellow, and 
green, coppery, sulphurous, and em- 
erald? Has some mad astronomer 
stirred together the separate combina- 
tions of many spectroscopes, borrowed 
from every planet? or is it simply a re- 
action from the long bondage of neu- 

Vou. IL. N. 8.—28 


trality? When shall we learn that the. 

secret of all effect is focusing, and that a 
solitary bit of unexpected and glowing 
color gives character and even magnifi- 
cence to an otherwise perhaps unnotice- 
able costume ? 

Worth, it is said, has an aviary filled 
with tropical birds, and spends hours in 
studying the combinations and effects of 
their plumage and the sudden harmonies 
between conflicting tints, produced by 
some flashing point of color for a mo- 
ment interposed. We cannot all aspire 
to Worth’s creations. I doubt a little 
the wisdom or reason in doing so if we 
could. But the laws of color are for 
rich and poor alike. There is a vast 
gulf between the woman who, with true 
love of true art, studies some master- 
painting and copies minutely a dress in 
which form and color and material all 
heighten every beautiful and hide or at 
least subdue every unbeautiful point, 
and the one who, appearing in a hideous 
brick-colored or dirty-green Mother- 
Hubbard cloak and poke-bonnet to 
match, imagines herself a representation 
of high art,—an animated Burne Jones. 
or Boughton. 

By all means give us color. Not the- 
color as of ribbon-gardening,—a mad ar-- 
rangement of glaring reds and yellows, 
—but color as Nature has it and offers us. 
in the flowers she loves, and which, no. 
matter what heart of flame be theirs, are: 
set always in tender greens or in shadows. 
of soft warm browns or tender silvery 


grays. 


Disguises in Cooking. 

WirH the flocking to summer schools,. 
—Concord, Amherst, or Cha ua,— 
the cultured American or the: seeker of” 
culture more and more eschewing the. 
thought of a summer rest unaccompanied. 
by appreciable mental summer growth, 
there comes from every quarter a fresh 
wail over the inadequacy of time. Each 
hour has more duties than it will hold; . 
no day is long enough for what must be: 
done. Being having somewhat dropped. 
out of sight, and Doing becoming more 
and more the American watchword, it 
is not surprising that a recent criticism 
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of a work on Housekeeping in this 
magazine should have suggested that 
an entire book might well be devoted to 
the potato and the modes of making it 
less a potato and more a little of every- 
thing else. And as impulse and motive 
for the housewives who have thus far 
failed to do their duty in disguising and 
generally hocus-pocussing this too sim- 
ple contribution of Nature, the reviewer 
told of one who for each day of the 
month and ten beyond offered potatoes 
in a new form, and thereupun called for 
the Potato Book. 

Now, may heaven forbid! Not more 
cook-books, but further multiplication of 
the million means for consuming time 
and spoiling the Lurd’s best gifts, already 
set down at length in their pages! It 
is one of the curses of a more and more 
complicated civilization that simplicity is 
less and less valued, save by the highest 
type of mind. And this applies not 
only to every department of art, but to 
the details of every-day life, and pre- 
eminently to cookery. Pure, natural 
flavor has no charm. Always fish or 
fowl, vegetables or fruit, must be dis- 
guised in sauces, piquant or bland, as the 
case may be, but all destructive to in- 
‘dividual character. The best cook is he 
or she who can most thoroughly trans- 
form beyond recognition the ordinary 
forms of food. That we are owners 
of’ a dietary abounding beyond that of 
any nation of the earth is only another 
reason for experimenting more steadily 
in modes of varying variety and multi- 
. plying multiplication. 

Is there not a certain charlatanism in 
this unceasing attempt to increase meth- 
ods and, thus, labors and vexation? En- 
tertaining is more and more the luxury 
of the rich. Simple hospitality dies 
under this stifling weight and profusion. 
An educated palate is as much an essen- 
tial as an educated eye or ear in painting 
or sculpture or music. Decisive, noble 


. outline in one seems bare and hard to 


the perverted taste of some of the mod- 
ern school. The clear, pure, delicate 
harmony of Mozart or Mendelssohn is 
too light for ears tuned to the wild and 
discordant combinations of Wagner and 


his followers, who, though giving strains 
of exquisite harmony, do it, as it were, 
in spite of themselves, setting them 
always in mighty and benumbing dis- 
cords. And thus, each in its own de- 
gree, with all the lesser arts, cookery 
coming under the same perverted laws. 
We want more time. Then let us 
cease to sigh for potatoes in forty or 
four hundred ways, and believe that in 
the myriad good gifts of Nature will be 
found flavor enough to make one or few 
methods with each sufficient for really 
educated palates. H. ©. 


ART MATTERS. 
On the of 


THERE are few artists who have not 
heard the remark made, with a depreca- 
tory smile and conscious modest conde- 
scension in the speaker, by studio-visitors 
or, it may be, a neighbor at the dinner- 
table, “I do not profess to know any- 
thing of art, but I know when a picture 
pleases me.” But artists themselves 
have widely differing and often very 
confused notions of what is or is not 
good art, and both by example and pre- 
cept, by their-works and their conversa- 
tion, have assisted to bewilder the judg- 
ment of the amiable public who purchase 
the catalogues, and, occasionally, the 
pictures also, at the annual exhibitions, 
and who are accustomed to excuse or 
justify their taste by the remark above 
quoted, in anticipation of any possible 
criticism. 

The admission or assertion, whichever 
it may be, is less modest than it looks, 
or it would scarcely be so complacently 
made. In fact, “I know what I like,” 
implies virtually, “I don’t care whether 
you like it or not,” or at least is synony- 
mous with the non disputandum postu- 
late. The strange thing is that the 
same people, on other subjects, are de- 
cided enough not only in expressing an 
opinion, but in giving categorical reasons 
for entertaining it. Why, then, are 
people so diffident in expressing an 
opinion about a picture, and at the same 
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time so observant to make the qualifica- 
tion which excludes indifference ? 

The fact is, that the remark is often 
an unconscious paradox, or rather inver- 
sion of what would be the true statement 
of the case, and those who make use of 
it do profess to know (and mostly do 
know) something about art; while very 
few ever think even what it is that 
pleases them in an art work. This is 
really the thing that the artist, or the 
dealer, or the more or less competent 
critic must explain to them. In a gen- 
eral sense the public taste is governed as 
much by fashion in the purchase of a 
picture as a lady is in buying a bonnet, 
and only those who “do not profess to 
know” dare to differ from the taste @ la 
mode,—to criticise a Corot or object to 
a Gérdme. 

This does not, however, preclude a 
private predilection hinted obscurely at 
by the assertion, “I know what [I like,” 
which mysterious “what,” when one 
seeks to find it out, is not the painting 
at all. What is “liked” is the anecdote 


in a work of genre, or the suggestion in 


a landscape that recalls some reminis- 
cence of childhood, it may be; of the 
brook where the truant went fishing in 
old times; of the wood where he hunt- 
ed for nests or nuts, and later, per- 
haps, wandered whispering to some fair 
companion. Sometimes it may be found 
in the rencounter with an impression 
quite impersonal, where the artist has 
painted something that the observer has 
also taken cognizance of, and the pleas- 
ure lies in the recognition— It is so 
natural 

One of the most popular pictures in the 
Centennial Exhibition, for which the 
lucky purchaser has been offered twenty 
times what it cost him, was the work of 
an elderly third-rate German painter, 
who by a happy chance for once touched 
the chord that makes the world akin, 
and a simple portrait of an unspoiled 
model, with a pleasing landscape back- 
ground and a “ taking title,” moved the 
hearts of all who looked upon it, and 
could have found a dozen purchasers on 
the first day of exhibition. In this in- 
stance the picture was really deserving 
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of admiration. For once, the painter 
became a poet unawares, and the want 
of science and technical skill in the work 
had unconsciously all the effect of the 
“art concealing art” of the most refined 
type in its naif simplicity and freedom 
from effort. 

But how often has Carl Hiibner, for 
instance, earned the same kind of suc- 
cess by his mechanically-conceived pa- 
thetics! How often, until they have 
been staled by the frequency of their 
repetitions, have the Diisseldorf painters 
of sentimental subjects found purchasers 
for their unzesthetical idiocies in people 
who knew what they liked! Meyer 
von Bremen, Bouguereau, Bierstadt, are 
among the names which may be men- 
tioned as having exaggerated reputations 
created by the same class of admirers. 
Many artists who were popular twenty 
years ago are already forgotten; many 
who are admired to-day will share the 
same fate twenty years hence. Mr. 
Corcoran was one who knew what he 
liked, but the works he once bought on 
that account are being relegated to where 
they will not be seen, or eliminated al- 
together from the gallery which bears 
his name, now that the great-hearted, 
kind old gentleman knows more of art 
and less (maybe) of what he likes. 
Most of our well-known collectors have 
gone through the same process of evolu- 
tion. Only those who, resembling the 
Bourbons, remain absolutely faithful to 
their individual likings, never learn; 
but such collectors are not wont to ad- 
mit any want of knowledge. 

There is another class of the educated 
public who make use, on occasion, of the 
phrase, and really mean it with no false 
modesty. These are like indolent epi- 
cures who are content to enjoy without 
analyzing the source of the sensation for 
fear of losing it. They are intelligent 
and appreciative above the vulgar herd 
of anecdote and beautiful-view amateurs, 
and to them the luxury of a first im- 
pression is worth more than the enjoy- 
ment the artist finds in examining the 
details and processes which produce it. 
They love “ to burst the grape of pleasure 
on their tongue,” and leave, like Byron, 
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the rest “to artists and their apes.” 
‘They are men, or more frequently 


ognize beauty in every manifestation, 


women, whom Nature has fitted to rec- 


and who want only the analytical faculty 
to become authoritative judges. They 
are alive to the charms of natural sce- 
nery, and feel the tender influences of 
skies and waters, of the forest’s mystery, 
the mountain’s repose, and the ineffable 
impressions of light and shade, sunshine 
and gloom. They are also capable of 
discriminating between types of human- 
ity, and of enjoying what is character- 
istic as well as what is lovely,—born 
connoisseurs, in a word. On their lips 
the stereotyped phrase, when used, seems 
ironical, until one finds out that their 
reverence for what they admire extends 
to the artist who created it, and includes 
all who worthily belong to the same 
métier. Such persons have an advan- 
tage over critics, and even over artists, 
so far as the pleasure to be derived from 
seeing works of art is concerned, and, 
when their means allow them to gratify 
their taste, seldom fail to prove lucky 
purchasers, by anticipating the slower 
verdict of those who profess to know all 
about art, but who really, save in excep- 
tional instances, have but learned to dis- 
. tinguish the styles of the painters @ la 
mode and admire safely what has already 
attained a great reputation. 
J.R. T. 


ANECDOTICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Commercial Travellers. 
Wuart an army they have become in 
the last score of years! No passenger- 
train, East or West, is ever without its 
representatives of this popular class, so 
well known by their heavy travelling- 
bags and ponderous trunks, that rival in 
size the famed “ Saratogas,” and better 
still by their easy manners, well-dressed 
a ance, and man-of-the-world air. 
The cares of their profession seem to 
rest lightly upon them, and the anxieties a 
casual traveller experiences about time- 
tables, unexpected stoppages, meals, and 
so forth, never disturb their tranquillity. 
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with a prospect of remaining stationary 

for a day or two, everybody else will get 

into a nervous excitement and run about 

hither and thither, making absurd sug- 

gestions to the train-men, asking absurd 

questions, and offering to help. But 

the travelling man exchanges good-hu- 

mored witticisms with the conductor, 

ingratiates himself with the engineer, or 

quietly smokes his cigar on the rear 

platform, confesses himself deucedly 

bored, but keeps his temper, and finally 

takes out his tablets and writes a heart- 
rending account of his hardships to. 
“The House,” smiling to himself, and 

knowing that “The House’ will smile 

too, more ruefully than he. 

The average traveller has few aspira- 

tions outside of his profession. He has 

a comfortable salary and no fear of get- 

ting out of employment, for the open- 

ings in his line are countless. If he is 
married, he has a heavy insurance on 
his life. Besides, there is a fascination 
in the business hard to shake off after 
one has got accustomed to its peculiar 
features and activities—the constant 
change from day to day; a shake of the 
social dice-box, and a familiar face coming 
up once a month; the cordial welcome 
of a favorite landlord as he opens his 
doors to what he considers his best cus- 
tomers, because they always have ready 
money and well-filled cigar-cases; the 
picking up of general and local news on 
the trains and in the towns and villages, 
and even the rumbling and banging of 
the cars over poorly-ballasted roads; 
short rides between “ points ;”’ a short 
“stop-off ;’ up and away again; always 
good-natured, never in a hurry, and 
never behind time; meeting each other 
with a cordial hand-shake and the offer 
of a cigar; passing and re-passing, with 
an exchange of nods from car-windows ; 
journeying together and clubbing, half a 
dozen perhaps, at some favorite hotel 
over Sunday ; entertaining each other ; 
attending whatever amusements are at 
hand; playing a game of billiards, if 
there is a decent table,—for they are 
fastidious ; and, in fine, doing their best 
to make life pass pleasantly. 


If a train is snowed up on the prairie, 


The profession has greatly risen in 
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and a free-masonry indicated to the pub- 
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dignity in the past decade. Young men 
of fine abilities and aspirations toward 
higher but less lucrative pursuits have 
stepped into it because it is easy of ac- 
cess and pays well, and finally, becoming 
reconciled to it,—when they see their 
former comrades fighting poverty in law- 
chambers or a doctor's office, —have 
given it a certain tone among the many 
businesses of this fertile age. Its fol- 
lowers form a respectable and well-organ- 
ized corps in the great body politic; one 
that has mutual life-insurance companies, 


lic in occasional banquets and other social 
entertainments under its acknowledged 
auspices, and by the ostracism of a mem- 
ber at rare intervals for some unlucky 
breach of etiquette. A. J. 


Some Effects of the Drought. 


A counTRY youth brought his tobacco 
to town a day or two since, and, having 
sold it, was cracking his whip in the 
door of a large commission-house, when 
a street-sprinkler passed. ‘“ What is 
that?” inquired our rural youth. 

“That? Qh, it is a machine we have 
on its way to water the fish where James 
River used to be.” 

The youth cracked his whip and 
looked idly after the machine, in no 
degree surprised at anything the weather 
might bring forth. 

But, speaking of the weather, the 
most forcible illustration of the extent 
of the heat (as well, by the way, as of 
the superstition of the negro) was given 
a short time since by a number of our 
men and brothers who occupy a three- 
story dwelling on a street here, and 
whom I saw about ten o’clock scram- 
bling out on the roof, dragging their 
bed-clothing after them. Fancy it! a 
sloping roof, three stories up, no railing 
or other protection from a fall to the 
stone flagging beneath, and they resign- 
ing themselves to the sleep of—negroes! 
One old woman, being too timid to do 
this (and who can blame her ?), sat in 
an attic-window, her body hanging half- 
way out, her parched tongue following 
suit, the length of the latter equalled only 


Nevertheless, a dwelling stands some- 
what in the rear, not, like the first, filled 
as a hive with bees, but deserted, empty, 

uiet as the grave and as cool as any- 
thing out of it. Why do none of the 
negroes occupy a moonlit chamber or 
a shadowy nook of this house ? 

Because a short time ago it was the 
abode of David Huckstep, secretly feared 
and hated and whispered about as the 
conjurer, the trickster, the man whose 
brother, having angered David,- took a 
drink at David’s hands and soon there- 
_after followed in the wake of many who, 
it is said, sought the shadowy land, only 
David knew how and why. These were 
negroes ; but they bowed down to him, 
and gave him room everywhere, and 
called him Mr. Huckstep, and repeated 
only vague (but condemning) fragments 
of opinion, or nodded hints equally sig- 
nificant and awful, till one fine day Dr. 
Bates’s family was found “from A to—” 
no, not “to Z,” because the baby was 
spared ; but all the rest of the famil 
(white) was found to have been sa ik 
Then Margaret Fogus, the nurse, being 
convicted of the poisoning, denounced 
Mr. Huckstep as the gentleman who 
furnished her the wherewithal to “fix” 
the reverend elder and his family, and 
David was arrested. 

Now comes in the superstition of the 
negro. Huckstep was arrested ; he was 
seized “ suspetitiously,” as one of his in- 
timate enemies expressed it (meaning per- 
haps clandestinely, perhaps on suspicion), 
without warning or time for preparation, 
and his house searched ; roots, powders, 
frog-head, snake, and other charms were 
discovered, but nothing that could be 
declared poisonous, more than can be 
picked up on any field round about; 
yet Huckstep is feared and shunned 
(very naturally and properly, perhaps), 
and his former dwelling feared and left 
to the evil spirits, very laughably and 
foolishly of course, while they who 
might respectably occupy it swelter and 
burn and lie at the risk of their lives 
on a sloping third-story roof, above a 
flagging on which they would be crushed, 
or a fence that would impale them. 


by the shortness of her panting breath. 


J. W. 
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“Landor.” By Sidney Colvin, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, and Stade Professor of Fine 
Art. (English Men of Letters Series.) New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


Simpy as a man of letters Landor has 


no claims on the interest of that large class 


of readers for whom this series of biog- 
must be supposed to 
ally intended. His writings, whether 
in prose or verse, are caviare to the gen- 
eral, and their fame—if such it can be 
called—is not of a kind that arouses the 
curiosity of ordinary readers or imposes 
any obligation to know something about 
their nature and qualities as important 
elements in English literature. Long as 
the “Imaginary Conversations” have 
been before the world, and ardent as has 
been the admiration entertained for them 
by a select few, the culte shows as yet 
no tendency to spread, and “true Lan- 
dorians,’’ Professor Colvin tells us, “‘ may 
at present be counted on the fingers.” 
Nor do we believe that this general 
coldness and neglect are to be wholly 
or chiefly explained by the fact that, in 
Landor’s own words, he ‘“‘ walked along 
the far eastern uplands, meditating and 
remembering,’ or, as Professor Colvin 
puts it, that “‘he ranged, apart from the 
passions or the tempests of the hour, 
among the heroic figures of the past 
and the permanent facts and experiences 
of life.” This might be said of many 
writers who, besides being intrinsically 
great, have achieved sooner or later a 
wide popularity. It is a nearer approxi- 
mation to the truth when we are told 
that “his thoughts were not of a nature 
especially to stir his own or any one 
time,” though there is an apparent am- 
biguity in the remark, as it might be 
held to imply that thoughts which can- 
not stir any one time may yet stir all 
times. The simple fact is that Landor’s 
thoughts were not of a nature, or were 
not expressed in a manner, to stir pow- 
erfully any human mind in any age. 
They neither awaken strong emotion, nor 
stimulate our faculties, nor make large 
additions to our stock of ideas on deep 
and important subjects. Our way of 
looking at life is not sensibly influenced 
by them. The “true Landorian” is not 
a man who swears in verba magistri, 
who professes to have received abundant 
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and substantial mental nutriment from 


his close study of the ‘“‘ Conversations :’’ 


what he has found in them and what he 
invites others to share with him is a 
literary banquet of exquisite flavor, 
prepared for those whose knowledge 
of books will enable them to under- 
stand recondite allusions and whose 
taste cannot fail to be charmed by 
the graces of a pure and harmonious 
style, by frequent displays of a delicate 
and vigorous fancy, and by an incessant 
play of the discursive intellect which, 
though it may seem to most people aim- 
less and profitless, springs indubitably 
from a richly-stored and singularly in- 
genious mind, delighting in paradox but 
never condescending to truism. Profes- 
sor Colvin, it is true, goes much further 
than this. He speaks, for instance, of 
Landor’s “wise reflections,’ pro- 
poses that “a selection of detached sen- 
tences and sayings” from the dialogues 
should be prepared “ for popular use.” 
But he offers no specimens of this kind 
among the passages which he cites in the 
course of his criticism, and, without seek- 
ing to prove a negative, we should say 
that Landor’s writings are among the last 
with which such an experiment could 
be safely tried. In regard to the dra- 
matic power exhibited in a certain num- 
ber of the “‘ Conversations,’ the question 
that arises is whether it be of that kind 
which does not merely give spirit and 
vivacity to the discourse, but produces 
some degree of illusion, causing us to 
believe for the time in the reality of the 
personages and of their converse. That 
this is a possible feat, even without the 
aid of dramatic form and action, the 
Dialogues of Plato afford an immortal 
proof. But when we turn from these to 
the “Imaginary Conversations’”’ we seem 
to have wandered into Ghost-land, where 
the shapes are pale and undefined and 
the voices sound like faint and hollow 
echoes. When Professor Colvin says 
that ‘hardly Imogen, hardly Cordelia, 
hardly Desdemona, are more nobly real- 
ized types of constancy and sweetness, of 
womanly heroism and womanly resigna- 
tion, than are Landor’s Joan of Arc or 
his Anne Boleyn,” he utters what we 
must venture to call nonsense, indepen- 


dently of its faulty grammar. What Lan- 
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dor had to do was not to realize “types,” 
but to reproduce actual personages. 
How real many of Shakespeare’s his- 
torical characters appear to us need not 
be said. The reader who can find any 
similar reality in Landor’s Joan of Arc 
or Anne Boleyn might be warranted to 
make a pe subject for spiritualistic 
communications. 

There is a strange incongruity between 
the prevailing tone of Landor’s writings, 
so grave, elevated, and refined, and the 
turbulence of his life, with its perpetual 
squabbles, equally violent and degrading, 
and its lamentable yet ludicrous vicissi- 
tudes. Had he been the victim of a per- 
verse fate, his story would be a deeply 
pathetic one. But he had no cause 
to charge the heavens with unkindness, 
and the disasters which befell him were 
more the result of weakness and reck- 
lessness than of strong passions or inflex- 
ible resolves. The treatment which he 
received in his old age from the children 
whom he had alternately indulged and 
neglected, and for whom he had im- 
poverished himself, has naturally sug- 
gested to his biographer an allusion to 
Lear. The comparison might well have 
been carried further. Landor’s charac- 
ter was precisely of that type of which 
Lear is the great embodiment and exam- 
ple,—a type in which generosity and ten- 
derness are strangely blended with arro- 
gance and harshness, imperiousness with 
an utter lack of self-government, loftiness 
and largeness of view with whimsical- 
ity and wrong-headedness. The type is 
peculiarly English, and it has always 
seemed to us not improbable that Shake- 
speare, in painting the dire confusion 
and miseries to which it is capable of 
giving rise, may have been conscious of 
conveying a specially needed warning to 
his countrymen. 


“Poems.” By Oscar Wilde. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

Tue poetry of the present day may be 
compared to the singing of a well-trained 
vocalist whose voice has lost its power 
and sweetness and retains only a few 
clear notes, with the remains of an ex- 
cellent method, to remind us of the effects 
it was once capable of producing. The 
old charm is gone, and, though a certain 
degree of admiration may be excited by 
the skill with which the damaged organ 
is managed and by occasional tones sug- 
gestive of melodious outpours that had 
thrilled the hearts of the listeners, the 
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pleasing, and inspires regret that the 
vain effort should be continued to recall 
the triumphs of the past. There are, it 
is true, some veterans who, by confining 
themselves to music of a simple style, 
are still able to delight us by the purity 
of their execution. It is the younger 
race of singers that best represents the 
décadence, ” imitating the grand per- 
formances of a bygone period and strain- 
ing after effects that are now merely 
traditional and no longer achievable. 
Mr. Swinburne, alike by his aims and 
his accomplishments, stands at the head 
of this class. But he is apparently an 
instance of a genuine poet born too late, 
and condemned, like fruit in an unpro- 
pitious season, to decay without coming 
to maturity. Mr. Oscar Wilde, on the 
contrary, is the unmistakable product of 
an age which, devoid of the fresh feeling 
and warm imagination which are the 
sources of poetical inspiration, has re- 
course to artificial substitutes like those 
by which a woman of the world seeks to 
hide the loss of youth and beauty. The 
futility of the attempt must not prevent 
us from acknowledging the cleverness 
shown in the choice and use of means. 
Mr. Wilde’s muse is an adept in cosmet- 
ics, and has at command a surprising 
variety of gestures and poses, with that 
mingling of the tone and manners of the 
best society and the demi-monde which is 
itself characteristic of “the period.” So 
fair a semblance of intense passion, lofty 
thought, the changeful moods of a highly 
sensitive soul and the tuneful expression 
which is their natural outcome, has sel- 
dom, we imagine, been attained with so 
conspicuous an absence of the reality. 
We have only to compare this volume with 
the productions of any poetaster of the 
last century, to note the wonderful ad- 
vance which has been made in a species 
of manufacture which was even then 
thought to have reached perfection. How 
limited the range, how tame the flights, 
how thin and monotonous the melody of 
a Hayley, for example, in contrast with 
the sweep of Mr. Wilde's vision, the 
happy audacity of his images and allu- 
sions, and the varied movement of his 
versification! Had there been no Byron, 
Keats, and Tennyson in the interval, 
such progress would, of course, have been 
as impossible as the still more rapid ad- 
vance in decorative art without the impe- 
tus given to it by the great modern paint- 
ers. But the grandeur and diversity of 
the models multiply the difficulties of the 


total impression is far more painful than 


copyist and enhance the success of his 
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labor. “Nor is Mr. Wilde one.of those 
imitators who by aping the style and- 
echoing the strains of particular masters . 
show that mimicry. is their only gift. 
‘What he gives us is a distillation, in 
which many familiar flavors are readily 
‘detected, but which is evidently the re- 
sult of no vulgar process. It’is redolent 
of culture, that culture which is itself a 
compound of diverse essences and which 
perfumes the heavily-laden air of our re- 
markable epoch. The chaste tenderness 
“ that whispers over a maiden’s grave,— 


Tread lightly, she is near, 
Under the snow; 
Speak gently, she can hear ve 
The daisies grow,— 


is not more appropriate than the loud im- 
assioned exclamations when ‘the theme: 
is the naval warriors of England buried 
beneath the waves: | 
O wandering graves! O restless dua ! 
O silence of the sunless day ! 
O still ravine! O stormy deep ! 
. Give up your prey! Give up your prey’! ' 


An invocation to “ The New Helen,” — 


Lily of love, pure and. ‘inviolate ! ! 
Tower of ivory! red rose of fire!-— 


has the somewhat insipid medizval savor * 
of the Pre-Raphaelites, while “Char- 
‘mides” owes its pungency to the later 
‘squeezings ‘of neo-classicism : 


Tt was as if Numidian javelins 
“Pierced through and through his wild and 
*. whirling brain, 
And his nerves thrilled like throbbing. violins . 
‘In exquisite pulsation, and the pain 
“Was such sweet anguish that he neverdrew - 
‘His ‘lips from hers‘ till: overhead the lark of 
warning flew. .. 


“«Panthea” there is a récog- 
nition of the newest teachings of science. 
Protoplasm receites due mention in the 
statement that : 
We who are godlike now were once amass 

Of quivering purple ‘flecked with bars of 
go. 
‘Unsentient or of joy or, misery, : 
“And. tossed in terrible tangles of some e wild and. 


wind-swopt sea. 


Evolution is allowed its’ fall supremacy, 
and Agnosticism its “irresistible.. force. 
But, though religion has received . its 
death-wound, poetry gains fresh strength 
from the overthrow of -old creeds and 
rises into a purer element; - 
Is the light vanished ffom our jpolden sun, . 

Or ig this daedal-fashioned earth less fairy 


That we.are nature’s heritors, amd one 
With every pulse of life that .beats.the air ? 
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| guages as a courier, an 
'| iar,with the regions frequented by tour- 


of anare 
‘Mirror my wildest passions like the sea, _ 


‘Rather new suns. across the shall. pass, 


New splendor come unto the Hasrete new glory 


to the grass. 
‘And the poem ends with, a joyful 


of wings and phe annourcement 


that: 
we. shall not die : 


The Universe itself ‘shall be our Immortality. : 


| 


But it is not sufficient for the: 


of culture to.be well up in igre sci- 
ence. He must be posted: in history, 


speak, if. less ‘perfect! as‘ thany lan- 


ists. In none- of these matters is ‘Mr. 
Wilde deficient. He greets the.advances 


of Democracy in: the true spirit of zsthet- 


icism, declining to: with 


‘masses,— 


"whose dull eyes 
“See nothing save o their own unlovely woe,— 


but delighting 3 in the tumult and ons roar 
y, which, as he tells us,— 


And my rage a brother! . . else all 


-By bloody knout‘or treacherous cannonades 


Rob nations of their rights inviolate .- - 
And I remain unmoved. 


Tn another place he complain of of thé. agi- 


tation that ‘mars his calm,” and invites 
his Soul to “‘ come, out of . it, ” assuring it 


his . to 


Neither for God, ‘nor for his enemies, " 
That these poems were not ‘intended 


to be read by the.‘ baser sort” -is 
apparent not only from the sehtimetiiy 


expressed in them, but from their titles, 


| politics, and the French drama, must 


must be famil- . 


that itis not fit for ‘ this vile’ tratfic- 
| house,” and declarin 
| “stand apart” in absolute neutrality, — 


which are mostly foreign, some being 


Latin, as “ Ave Impetatrix,” 
“Quantum Mutata, “Urbs Sacra 


ZEterna;” a few’ Italian Vita Nuova,” 


Bella Donnadella mia Mente,” etc. ; 


many French, these ¢hiefly~ “ Impres- 


sions,""—“‘ du Voyage,” “ 
-pressions du 


'héatre”’ ; ‘one reek, (in 
capitals this) ; whileone—‘ Humanitad” 
—must be regarded as a hybrid, though 
probably intended.: for Spanish. Could 


culture go further than this? for nobody, 


we trust, will be so exacting as to insist 
that the, poems themselves should have 


| been composed in these diverse, tongues, 


_or-so rude as to insinuate that this:was 


‘| a feat beyond Mr, Wilde’s powers. 
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